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Batitmtwrtb  gallsgs  and  its  &\umm. 

"  I  know  not  how  others  feel,  but,  for  myself,  when  I  see  my 
Alma  Mater  surrounded,  like  Caesar  in  the  senate-house,  by  those 
who  are  reiterating  stab  upon  stab,  I  would  not  for  my  right  hand 
have  her  turn  to  me,  and  say,  Et  tu  quoque,  mi  fill.  And  thou 
too,  my  son."  Such  was  Webster's  love  of  his  intellectual  home ; 
and  no  less  should  be  the  affections  of  Dartmouth's  humblest  son. 
But  true  devotion  is  not  blind  to  faults,  and  when  the  relation  of 
a  college  to  its  graduates  has  come  to  be  discussed  by  the  public 
press,  to  speak  of  the  matter  with  reverence,  within  the  family 
circle,  should  not  offend.  We  would  not  be  thought  presump- 
tuous; much  less  disrespectful.  Nor  would  we  go  beyond  our 
reach.  But  as  the  wide  agitation  of  this  question  gives  us  the 
right,  at  least,  to  reflect  current  sentiments,  we  propose  to  exer- 
cise it. 

A  college  must  largely  depend  for  its  success  upon  retaining 
the  interest  and  co-operation  of  its  Alumni.  Subtract  from  the 
strongest  institution  its  great  body  of  educated  sons,  and  what  is 
there  left?  Cut  off  from  them,  the  corporate  body  is  but  a  body 
and  very  dead.  No  college  can  show  a  more  honorable  body  of 
graduates  than  Dartmouth;  and  few  colleges  can  show  a  feebler 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  graduates  and  the  corporation.    It 
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is  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  want  of  union  between 
Alumni  and  Trustees  that  we  propose  to  speak. 

The  most  potent  of  these  we  believe  to  be  the  government  of 
the  College  by  a  close  corporation ;  close,  because  able  to  defy 
public  will  and  because  it  is  practically  irresponsible  for  misde 
meanors.  Changes  in  government  are  desirable,  but  in  education 
detrimental  unless  reforms.  To  guard,  therefore,  against  muta- 
bility the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  were  made  self-perpetuating. 
That  such  a  body  is  necessary  to  the  College  government  most 
admit;  that  it  is  the  only  essential,  most  deny.  With  George 
III.,  who  granted  %he  College  charter,  we  believe  a  patriarchal 
monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government  in  education;  unlike 
him,  we  would  have  it  also  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
father  should  feel  the  check  of  law  as  well  as  the  child.  But  not 
so  thought  the  straight-jacketed  George  of  England.  Hence  the 
College  lacks  an  essential  of  all  good  government.  It  has  its 
Lords  but  no  Commons,  and  its  only  alternative  is  accipite  vel 
procul  este.  "  Not  having  fought,"  as  Jefferson  said  "  for  an  elec- 
tive despotism,"  the  American  people  believe  that  good  govern- 
ment requires  a  judicial  no  less  than  a  legislative  department, 
each  separate  and  distinct.  This  necessity  is  enforced  by  Mon- 
tesquieu and  recognized  in  our  bill  of  ^rights.  And  if  essential 
to  the  state,  why  not  to  that  creature  of  the  state — the  private 
corporation — a  microcosm  in  itself? 

The  executive  power  of  the  College  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty ;  the  legislative  in  the  Trustees.  The  Trustees 
number,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  charter,  twelve.  No  pow- 
er exists  to  declare  their  acts  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  unjust;  not 
even  is  there  any  limited  veto  upon  their  enactments.  They  are, 
therefore,  both  legislature  and  judiciary;  their  judgment  in  the 
government  and  education  of  four  hundred  youth  is  independent 
of  revisal;  their  will  absolute,  provided,  only,  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  TJ.  S.  or  that  of  N.  H.  Such  bodies 
are  often  wise,  noble  and  just ;  sometimes  arbitrary,  dogmatic 
and  fogyish ; — always  liable  to  err. 

But  errors  in  education  are  not  easily  corrected.  Trustee- 
ship is  not  police  duty ;  mistake  here  may  cause  failure  in  life. 
But  what  is  there  to  guurd  against  such  error  in  government  and 
curriculum  ?     Nothing !  not  even  limitation  of  term  of  office.    A 
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fault  in  such  a  body  is,  therefore,  most  likely  to  be  confirmed,  and 
instead  of  fresh,  vigorous  curators,  new  ways  and  living  methods, 
the  tendency  is  toward  "  stagnant  steadiness ;"  for  length  of  years 
and  office  make  arbitrary  here  as  elsewhere.  Is  this  the  scholar's 
Utopia, — a  government  of  youth  by  a  small  body  of  men  subject 
to  no  revisal,  and  so  constituted  as  to  naturally  sympathize  with 
the  past  rather  than  with  the  future  ?  The  English  House  of 
Lords  can  no  more  fail  to  enact  public  sentiment  than  such  a  body 
to  keep  abreast  of  educational  reform. 

Again  the  corporation  is  a  close  one  in  its  financial  affairs. 
What  proof  is  there  of  business  skill  and  wisdom  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  ?  The  financial  reports  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
are  made  public.  Dartmouth  publishes  none,  save  as  the  annual 
complaint  of  poor  blood  is  made,  or  the  press  announces  that  some 
Dr.  has  prescribed  the  "greater  magisterium."  Where  or  how  it 
is  applied  is  thought  no  business  of  the  public.  The  royal  char- 
ter required  that  an  annual  report  of  all  revenues  and  disburs- 
ments  be  made  to  the  "  generous  contributors  in  England,  that 
they  might  be  satisfied  that  their  liberalities  were  faithfully  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  others  might  be  encouraged  to  give."  If  this 
was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  Charity  School,  why  should 
it  not  be  done  now?  The  insurance  company  or  savings  bank  which 
makes  the  best  exhibit  receives  the  greatest  business,  other  things 
being  equal.  Moreover  capital  likes  security  and  is  drawn  by 
proof  of  monetary  tact,  no  less  in  the  market  than  in  education. 
But  this,  in  the  case  of  the  College,  can  be  obtained  only  by  reas- 
oning from  effect  to  cause,  a  process  that  often  cools  the  ardor  of 
the  philanthropic. 

But  it  is  said  that "  corporations  forfeit  their  rights  by  mis-uses 
or  non-uses,  and  that  right  application  of  funds  can  be  entorced  by 
courts  of  justice."  True,  but  just  how  ?  "  A  corporation,"  says 
Marshall,  "  is  an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible  and  existing 
only  in  contemplation  of  law."  How  is  judicial  trial  of  such  a 
body  to  be  obtained  ?  Who  is  to  enter  complaint  against  this 
"invisible,  intangible,"  reportless  body?  This  question  was  well 
answered  in  the  Dartmouth  case.  "  Now  lest  these  Trustees 
should  mismanage  or  misapply,  they  as  visitors  are  to  examine 
their  own  proceedings  as  Trustees,  to  correct  the  human  frailties, 
to  see  that  no  fraud  is  done,"     This  system  of  auditorship  is  simple 
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and  economic  surely,  but  not  calculated  to  conciliate  wealth. 
This  last  "  monarchical  principle  "  of  self-perpetuation  disunited 
from  that  of  educated  representation  is  distasteful  to  the  Ameri- 
can freeman.  In  the  people's  country  it  works  with  king-given 
rights.  A  close  corporation  results,  which  without  parental  veto 
or  public  check  sits  in  judgment  upon  itself,  presenting  the  an- 
omalous spectacle  of  an  aristocracy  in  a  democracy. 

The  next  cause,  we  name,  of  apathy  between  Alumni  and 
Corporation  is  the  local  composition  of  the  Board  of  Trust. 
The  charter  requires  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Trus- 
tees be  respectable  freeholders  in  New  Hampshire.  If  Dartmouth 
was  avowedly  a  state  college,  no  valid  objection  could  be  urged 
against  state  control.  But  since  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided 
that  it  was  not  founded  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  N".  H.,  and  since 
it  to-day  aspires  to  be  a  national  college,  complaint  of  local  manage- 
ment is  just.  If  there  be  any  residence  clause  in  the  charter  now, 
it  would  seems  that  the  number  of  students  a  state  or  section 
sends,  at  the  time  when  vacancies  occur,  should  determine  its 
representation  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Aside  from  the  lim- 
itation above  mentioned,  such  representation  was  accorded  for- 
merly. The  Official  Vindication  of  the  Trustees,  Concord,  1815, 
says : — ■"  Some  years  since,  the  Trustees,  on  account  of  early  do- 
nations by  individuals  in  Vermont,  and  grants  by  its  legislature, 
and  the  considerable  accession  of  students  amounting,  in  modern 
times,  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number — of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  out  of  a  principle  of  courtesy  and  gratitude,  adopted 
the  practice  which  has  been  ever  since  continued  of  appointing 
one-third  of  their  number  from  that  state." 

By  the  Catalogue  of  1871-2,  Vermont  has  only  one  represen- 
tative in  the  corporation,  notwithstanding  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number  of  students  are  from  that  state  :  the  state  of 
which  the  Trustees  once  said; — "It  furnishes  at  least  one-half  of 
the  permanent  funds  both  of  the  college  and  school."  In  other 
words  N.  H.,  sending  one  hundred  and  forty-five  students,  has 
eight  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees;  while  Vt.,  furnish- 
ing eighty-eight  students,  Mass.,  forty-nine,  Me.,  twenty-eight  and 
the  Middle  States  twenty-nine,  have  each  but  one  representative 
in  the  corporation.  The  West  sends  forty-five  students,  and  has 
no  representative.     Of  the  want  of  "  courtesy  and  gratitude  "  dis- 
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played  in  giving  a  state  which  furnishes  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-five,  out  of  the  four  hundred  students,  eight  of  the  twelve 
Trustees  it  is  needless  to  speak.  If  Dartmouth  is  to  retain  the  af- 
fection of  her  sons,  if  she  is  to  attain  national  confidence  and  pat- 
ronage, she  must  renounce  sectionalism  and  local  boards. 

Another  cause  of  the  want  of  sympathy  between  Alumni  and 
Trustees  is,  what  is  termed  by  some,  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the 
Academical  department.  This  results,  they  say,  and  must  result 
from  the  attempt  to  found  and  maintain  special  schools.  Tech- 
nical education  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  its  place,  but  this 
does  not  prove  a  union  of  classical  and  scientific  schools,  under 
the  same  government  desirable.  Naturally,  almost  of  necessity 
one  will  receive  more  care  and  attention  than  the  others.  Re- 
ceiving it  all,  the  school  of  single  aim  is  often  the  most  thorough 
and  successful,  and  surely  a  good  college  is  preferable  to  a  poor 
university.  All  education  is  said  to  depend  for  its  relative  prog- 
ress upon  the  highest.  If  therefore  new  departments  are,  as  is 
claimed,  signs  of  advance,  marked  improvements  are  reasonably 
looked  for  in  the  College  proper.  Moreover,  some  fear  that  the 
College  will  gradually  loose  its  preeminence  among  literary  insti- 
tutions. Natural  causes  tend  in  that  direction.  Other  institutions 
are  more  amply  endowed  and  in  the  midst  of  growing  wealth. 
Many  are  more  accessible.  Few  have  their  graduates  so  widely 
dispersed.     These  influences  begin  to  act. 

The  College  needing  aid,  and  the  importance  to  the  future 
success  and  eminence  of  the  Institution  of  maintaining  a  filial  feel- 
ing being  recognized  as  vital,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  a 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Alnmni,  at  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, "  to  take  measures  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  College, 
and  to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  Alum- 
ni into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  its  management."  When  we 
look  at  the  Committee  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Perley,  Prof. 
S.  C.  Bartlett,  Hon.  James  Barrett,  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson,  Hon.  Amos  Tuck,  Hon.  Charles  Reed,  Hon.  G.  W. 
Burleigh,  it  clearly  combined  a  strength  of  legal,  literary  and  bus- 
iness character,  of  which  the  Alumni  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
They  were  on  the  whole  a  very  conservative  body,  and  expressed 
themselves  very  carefully  as  well  as  kindly.  They  submitted  a 
communication  to  the  Trustees,  concurring  unanimously  in  the 
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opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  the  proposed  ends,  i.  e.,  to  increase 
the  College  funds  and  bring  the  Alumni  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tion to  its  management ; — 

"  That  a  minority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  elected 
upon  the  nomination  ot  the  Alumni  of  —  years  graduation,  each 
to  hold  his  place  as  Trustee  for  —  years,  being  eligible  for  re-e- 
lection :" — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  other  Trus- 
tees should,  by  some  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  Board,  be 
understood  to  be  for  a  limited  period,  not  exceeding  —  years, 

"  That  it  is  also  desirable  that  a  Committee  of  the  Alumni 
should  be  appointed  from  year  to  year,  who  shall  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer,  and  make  report  to  the  Alumni  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  College  : — 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  restriction 
in  the  charter,  by  which  eight  of  the  Trustees  are  necessarily  res- 
idents of  New-Hampshire,  is  j>rejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  College ;  and  they  suggest  that  the  inquiry  be  made  by  the 
Trustees,  whether  the  charter  may  not  be  modified  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Legislature,  so  that  said  restric- 
tions may  be  legally  removed." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Alumni  asked  no  perfect  right,  but 
simply  the  liberty  of  exercising  certain  privileges.  It  was,  we  are 
told,  generally  understood  that  if  their  requests  were  granted  an 
effort  would,  be  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  College,  at  once. 

A  reply  of  the  Trustees  was  adopted  July  4th,  1870,  in  which 
after  expressing  their  gratitude  at  the  interest  of  the  Alumni  in 
the  wellfare  of  the  College,  and  avowing  their  belief  that  without 
the  hearty  and  generous  co-operation  of  the  Alumni  no  large  suc- 
cess could  be  looked  for,  and  that  with  it  the  Institution  can  not 
fail  to  prosper;  they  state  their  views  and  conclusions,  which  con- 
densed, are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  election  of  any  number  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Alumni,  while  it  might  promise  some  advantages,  would  be 
open  it  is  thought,  to  grave  objections.  If  the  nominations  were 
of  binding  force,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  virtual  violation,  of  the 
spirit,  at  least,  of  the  charter.  It  is  doubtful,  besides,  whether  a 
question  which  requires  the  most  careful  consideration  of  person- 
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al  fitness  could  be  best  committed,  to  any  form  of  popular  elec- 
tion. There  would  be  a  constant  liability  to  hasty  and  perhaps 
partizan  action,  to  jealousies  and  feuds,  to  annoying  disappoint- 
ments, to  permanent  and  damaging  alienations. 

"  As  respects  the  term  for  which  members  of  the  Board  shall 
hold  office  it  is  obvious  that  without  a  change  of  charter  no  new 
arrangement  could  be  made  obligatory.  The  matter  may  best  be 
left  to  the  good  sense  and  voluntary  action  of  individual  mem- 
bers. 

"  As  to  the  number  of  Trustees  from  the  State  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, it  is  the  judgement  of  the  Board  that  it  should  ordinarily 
be  no  greater  than  the  charter  positively  requires.  And  it  is 
their  purpose,in  future  elections,  to  select  as  many  as  may  be  from 
without  the  State,  thus  having  all  possible  regard  to  the  nation- 
al character  which  the  College  is  more  and  more  assuming. 

"As  it  respects  a  change  in  the  College  Charter,  it  does  not 
seem  to  the  Trustees  that  even  if  practical — of  which  many  have 
doubted — it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  wise.  The  Alumni  need  not 
be  reminded  of  the  great  battle  for  the  indefeasibility  of  this  In- 
strument. We  may  well  hesitate  to  undo,  or  seem  to  undo,  what 
was  so  thoroughly  and  so  nobly  done.  We  may  well  shrink  from 
putting  the  College  afloat  on  the  troubled  and  turbid  sea  of  party 
politics ;  the  beginning  of  legislation  might  be  as  the  letting  out  of 
waters.  Capital  is  jealous  of  all  change,  capital  is  slow  to  commit 
itself  to  mass  meetings.  The  Trustees  are  convinced  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  raise  whatever  funds  are  needed  by  the  College 
under  the  present  organic  law,  than  under  a  changed,  and  as 
many  would  think  an  endangered  or  less  trustworthy  charter. 

"  A  plan  has  occured  to  the  Trustees,  by  which  most  if  not 
all  the  ultimate  ends  contemplated  by  the  Committee  may  be 
easily  and  pleasantly  accomplished.  The  most  important  and 
protracted  of  our  examinations  takes  place  near  to  the  time  of  the 
Commencement  exercises.  It  has  been  customary  to  appoint  a 
large  Examining  Committee,  who  at  the  close  of  their  work  make 
a  report  to  the  Trustees.  What  the  Trustees  would  now  pro- 
pose is  that  the  appointment  of  this  Committee  be  devolved  on 
the  Alumni.  This  Committee  would  have  ample  time,  during 
the  successive  days  of  the  examination,  to  make  all  desirable  ob- 
servations  and   inquiries  in  relation  to  the  condition,  methods, 
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prospects  and  wants  of  the  Institution.  They  could  not  only  take 
the  opportunity  to  make  private  suggestions  to  members  of  the 
Faculty  or  Board  of  Trustees,but  they  could  embody  in  their  Re- 
port to  the  Board,  whatever  they  might  deem  it  proper  and  de- 
sirable to  say.  A  channel  of  facile  and  agreeable  intercommuni- 
cation would  then  be  opened. 

"The  Trustees  would  express,  finally,  their  hearty  approval  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Alumni  to  raise  for  the  College  a  fund  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  very  least  sum  that  would, 
in  any  reasonable  view,  meet  our  pressing  wants.  Increase  of 
funds  is  indeed  almost  our  only  need.  The  Trustees  will  wel- 
come the  cooperation  of  the  Alumni — in  whatever  appropriate 
methods  they  may  be  pleased  to  suggest — in  the  good  work  of 
giving  to  this  ancient  Institution  an  endowment  worthy  of  its 
origin,  its  history  and  the  ever  expanding  field  that  opens  before 
it." 

Such  was  the  repulse  received  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Alumni.  It  is  the  opinion,  we  learn,  of  some  who  have  means 
of  knowing  the  general  sentiment  and  very  frankly  express  it, 
that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  made  some  free  and  appre- 
ciative response,  out  of  regard  both  to  the  great  associate  body  of 
the  Alumni,  and  out  of  respect  to  a  ^Committee  of  such  men. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  for  us  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
reply  of  a  Board  of  Trustees;  yet  we  may  be  pardoned  in 
hesitating  to  accept  some  of  its  conclusions. 

And  first,  because  we  cannot  see  how  the  spirit  of  the  charter 
would  be  violated  by  granting  the  first  request,since  the  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  asked  that  the  Board  by  its  own  voluntary  action 
should  permit  the  Alumni  to  nominate  a  minority  of  its  new  mem- 
bers, since  they  asked  the  surrender  of  no  power,  but  the  con- 
cession of  a  privilege ;  the  Board  meanwhile  retaining  all  its  char- 
tered rights,  including,  of  course,  the  right  to  reject  any  nomina- 
tion for  cause.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  recommendation 
of  candidates  would  entail  upon  the  College  the  dangers  of  a  pop- 
ular election,  how  there  "would  be  a  constant  liability  to  hasty 
and  perhaps  partizan  action,  to  jealousies  and  feuds,  to  annoying 
disappointments,  and  to  permanent  and  damaging  alienations ;" 
since,  as  we  learn  by  inquiry,  not  only  were  the  nominations  to 
be  guarded  by  confining  voting  to  graduates  of  several  years 
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standing,  but  also  by  a  written  ballot  from  all  quarters,  the  sea- 
sonable publication  of  candidates  names  and  perhaps  a  final  selec- 
tion among  the. highest. 

Second,  as  regards  leaving  the  term  of  office  "  to  the  good 
sense  and  voluntary  action  of  individual  members  "  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  impression  has  prevailed,  perhaps  wrongly,  that 
curators,  like  other  men,  have  often  passed  the  best  age  for  enter- 
prize  and  active  participation  in  affairs  and  continued  long  uncon- 
scious of  it. 

What  objection  prevailed  against  granting  an  annual  exhib- 
it of  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  College  to  the  Alumni  we  do 
not  learn.  Although  a  grant  that  would  have  yielded  no  chartered 
right,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  the  best  means  actively  to  in- 
terest and  conciliate  the  expected  donors,  yet  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence,  unless  the  incidental  reference  that  "  capital  is  slow  to 
commit  itself  to  mass  meetings,"  or  the  proposal  of  an  Examining 
Committee  for  "facile  and  agreeable  intercommunication"  may 
be  construed  to  cover  it. 

Third,  how  can  "  all  possible  regard  to  that  national  char- 
ter which,"  it  is  said,  "  the  College  is  more  and  more  assuming  " 
be  had  when  only  four  Trustees  can  be  elected,  who  reside  out- 
side New  Hampshire  ?  It  is  decided  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
remove  the  restriction  of  the  charter  which  requires  that  two 
thirds  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  citizens  of  that  state ;  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  might "  seem  to  undo  what  was  gained  in  the  Dart- 
mouth Case,  that  we  may  well  be  fearful  of  the  perilous  uncer- 
tainties of  the  best  legislation,  that  we  may  well  shrink  from  put- 
ting the  College  afloat  on  the  troubled  and  turbid  sea  of  party 
politics,  and  because  capital  is  jealous  of  all  change,  especially  as 
it  may  effect  financial  safeguards." 

This  change,  it  is  admitted,  would  have  required  legislative 
aid;  but  are  these  dangers  subjective  or  real?  When  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  we  are  assured  that  Judge  Perley  unhesitatingly 
answered  that  legislative  interference  would  not  be  invited,  that 
what  was  gained  in  the  Dartmouth  case  would  not  be  surrendered, 
for  the  removal  of  a  disability  by  the  legislature  on  a  request  of 
the  corporation  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  impo- 
sition of  a  control  against  their  positive   will ;    and   left   all  the 

Vol.  VI.— b. 
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chartered  rights  untouched.  This  very  point  was  admitted  by 
the  counsel  of  the  College  in  its  historic  suit ; — Trustees  vs. 
Woodward.  Mr.  Webster  began  his  plea  with-  these  words : 
"The  general  question  is  whether  the  acts  of  24th  June,  18th  and 
26th,  Dec.  1816  are  valid  and  binding  on  the  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiffs without  their  acceptance  or  assent"  The  italics  are  his  own. 
And  said  Jeremiah  Mason,  "The  Legislature  may  grant  charters 
to  old  corporations,  with  new  modifications  which,  if  accepted, 
are  binding."  All  this  was  admitted  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Trustees,  Aug.,  1816. 

And  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U. 
S.  in  this  case?  That  the  College  charter  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
contract  between  the  Crown  and  the  Trustees ;  and  that  since 
division  of  empire  works  no  forfeiture  of  previously  vested  rights 
of  property,  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  merely  to  substitute 
the  State  Legislature  in  place  of  the  Crown,  as  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  and  that  although  Parliament  had  the  right  in 
certain  cases,  to  alter  charters,  without  the  consent  of  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  granted,  this  right  did  not  descend  to  the 
State  Legislature ;  and  hence  this  charter  cannot  be  altered  or 
varied  but  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  or  the  heirs  to  their 
rights.  It  is  not  clear,  then,  how  the  removal  of  this  disability 
would  launch  the  College  "on  the  troubled  and  turbid  sea  of  party 
politics,"  since  at  every  move  in  the  campaign  the  assent  of  the 
Trustees  would  be  required. 

That  this  restriction  should  be  removed  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Four-fifths,  if  not  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth,  profes- 
sional ability  and  culture  of  the  graduates  lie  outside  of  the  state. 
Should  there  not  be  an  opportunity  far  more  effectually  to  ally 
all  this  power  to  its  original  source  ?  The  question  has  even  been 
seriously  asked, — Is  there  no  danger  that  as  New  Hampshire  be- 
comes relatively  smaller,  the  College  should  grow  continually 
more  local  and  provincial  in  character,  steadily  loosing  its  hold 
upon  its  most  successful  sons  till  the  ancestral  bonds  are  wholly 
severed,  and  the  College  relapses  into  a  sort  of  N.  H.  High 
School. 

Moreover,  it  would,  we  apprehend,  require  the  ingenuity  of 
a  Gorgias  to  show  how  "  all  the  ultimate  ends  contemplated  by 
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the  Alumni  could  be  accomplished  by  an  Examining  Commit- 
tee who  should  be  clothed  only  with  the  power  of  making  "pri- 
vate suggestions  "  to  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  If  a  public  re- 
quest of  the  Alumni  avails  nothing,  how  efficacious  would  be  the 
private  suggestion  of  Examiners  ? 

Nor,  finally,  can  we  believe  that  the  province  of  the .  Alumni 
is  as  limited  as  would  be  inferred  when  it  is  said : — "  the  Trustees, 
will  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  Alumni — in  whatever  appro- 
priate methods  they  may  be  pleased  to  suggest — in  the  good  work 
of  giving  to  this  ancient  Institution  an  endowment  worthy  of  its 
origin,  its  history,  and  the  ever  expanding  field  that  opens  before 
it."  In  fact,  after  this  reply  to  the  Alumni,  to  appeal  to  their 
feelings  by  the  cry  of  baksheesh  cannot  fail  to  provoke  a  smile 
from  the  most  stoical. 

Such  are  the  causes  that  deprive  the  College  of  the  most 
hearty  and  generous  support  of  its  sons.  They  are  the  glory  and 
strength  of  the  Institution;  it  cannot  thrive  without  their  aid.  In 
friendship,  they  ask  to  participate  more  actively  in  its  affairs. 
Their  request  deserves  consideration.  It  proposes  no  experi- 
ment. Conservative  old  Williams  first  dared  to  give  its  Alumni 
visitors  of  their  own  choosing,  and  it  works  well.  The  vigor, 
wealth,  and  crowded  halls  of  Harvard  and  Cornell  testify  to  the 
success  of  such  a  course.  Yale  and  Bowdoin  are  pursuing  it ; 
Amherst  is  preparing  the  way.     Shall  Dartmouth  be  the  last  ? 

Grant  these  requests,  and  the  Alumni  will  come  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  College.  But  more.  "Dartmouth  College 
was  in  its  infancy  better  endowed  than  any  university  in  New 
England."  To  day  it  needs  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is 
suffering  for  want  of  it.  But  until  these  changes  are  made,  no  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  aid  of  the  Alumni  can  be  eminently  successful. 
Make  them,  and  their  hearty  assistance  is  tacitly  pledged.  Some 
concession  must  be  made  to  the  "spirit  of  liberty."  Autocratic 
colleges  built  on  European  models  savor  of  royalty.  The  Ameri- 
can demands  a  college  without  an  oligarchy,  an  oligarchy  with- 
out a  despot. 
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Mesas'  @ftemi$t*ty;  Ixp^titencs. 

Moses  was  a  Senior,  and,  however  improbable  and  inconsis- 
tent it  may  seem,  had  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge  (also  cider — 
but  that  is  foreign  to  the  subject.).  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  he  had  a  father,  or  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  a  brother,  or 
a  nearer  one  still  and  a  dearer  one  yet  than  all  other,  or  even  if 
he  had  any  other  name  than  Moses.  As  he  is  not  expected  to 
recognize  himself,  and  indeed  cannot  very  well,  it  seems  hardly 
best  that  the  public  in  general  should  identify  him. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  mentioned  took  the  specific  form 
of  an  ardent  desire  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  chemistry, 
and  having  already  felt,  to  learn  to  inflict,  its  "exquisite  tortures." 
So,  as  a  few  enthusiastic  classmates  by  an  exceptionally  fortunate 
petition  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  special  course  in  this 
science,  he  went  and  joined  himself  unto  them  and  cast  in  his 
lot  with  theirs. 

Chemistry  is  a  beautiful,  likewise  an  intricate  science. 
It  consists,  at  least  as  far  as  Moses  went,  mainly  in  atoms, 
smells,  and  precipitates.  Every  one  comprehends  atoms  and 
smells ;  precipitates  are  not  so  clear,  very  naturally  too,  since  a 
precipitate  is  the  muddiness  which  results,  in  chemistry,  from  put- 
ting something  into  something  else.  It  is  a  great  point  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  muddiness  constitutes  a  precipitate  and  to 
accurately  distinguish  the  color  thereof.  One  that  is  astute  in 
regard  to  these  points  and  discriminating  as  to  odors  may  readi- 
ly become  a  chemist  of  note.  Moses  felt  that  he  was  born  to 
master  chemistry  and  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  zeal  that  he 
and  his  comrades  presented  themselves  at  the  laboratory,  willing 
victims  of  science.  A  brief  statement  as  to  the  great  value  and 
high  price  of  some  of  the  necessary  chemicals  rather  dampened 
the  ardor  of  a  few,  who  failed  to  see  how  much  above  all  price  is 
wisdom,  and  they  turned  back;  but  Moses  having  his  eye  on  a 
professorship  of  natural  sciences  in  a  certain  Academy,  manfully 
resolved  to  continue  even  unto  the  end.  Behold  him  as  he  stands 
at  his  table.     Before  him  are  rows  of  symbolically  labelled    bot- 
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ties  holding  deadly  or  ill-smelling  drugs  ;  enough  are  there  to  kill 
him,  perhaps  seven  different  ways.  His  loins  are  girded  with  a 
huge  apron,  and  intelligence  is  scattered  pretty  much  all  over  his 
face.  His  high  brow  wears  an  anxious  look,  as  if  he  feared  some- 
thing might  escape  his  notice  ;  his  puckered  lips  bear  the  inquisi- 
tive expression  of  one  who  would  pry  into  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  nature ;  while  his  sensitive  and  comprehensive  nose  leads  one 
to  predict  sure  capture  to  any  odor  of  the  slightest  value.  Alto- 
gether the  picture,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  is  very  interesting. 

After  instruction  in  the  proper  manner  of  withdrawing  stop- 
pers from  bottles  which  Moses  considers  worth  more  than  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  year,  they  were  given  solutions  to  analyze.  This 
is  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  various  bottles  according  to  the 
method  prescribed  in  an  indispensable  little  book,  or  better  by 
constant  repetition  of  the  question  "  What  next  ?"  and  careful 
observance  of  the  nearest  neighbor's  operations.  The  first-symp- 
tom of  successful  analysis  is  a  precipitate.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  first  obtains  it !  I  remember  even  now  the  honest  joy  which 
suffused  Moses  earnest  face,  when,  on  a  long  to  be  remembered 
occasion,  he  was  actually  the  first  to  find  the  welcome  muddiness. 
The  next  thing  is  to  guess  at  the  color  of  the  precipitate.  Before 
guessing  it  is  considered  well  to  hold  the  tube  up  to  the  light, 
look  at  it  knowingly  from  all  points  of  view,  and  then  similarly 
subject  it  to  a  dark  background.  This  is  well  but  not  essential. 
Moses  was  not  very  successful  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  great  was 
his  discomfort,  when  once  alter  a  long  discussion  in  which  he  had 
staked  the  correctness  of  his  vision  on  the  greenness  of  a  precip- 
itate and  had  even  ventured  to  indulge  in  a  well  known  pleasan- 
try concerning  the  acquaintance  of  the  court  with  herself^the 
Professor  produced  a  book  which  made  it  perfectly  evident  that 
the  court  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  herself  at  all,  and 
that  the  precipitate  was  yellow. 

Shortly  after,  being  still  confused,  he  clumsily  upset  a  test 
tube  of  boiling  acid  on  to  his  finger  and  a  cloth  on  the  table.  It 
went  through  the  cloth  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  red  hot  coal  would 
have  gone,  and  in  much  the  same  manner,  burning  a  hole.  Moses, 
having  a  scientific  interest  in  the  subject,  neglected  to  howl,  and 
watched*  his  finger  in  the  same  curious  spirit  with  which[the^island- 
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ers  watched  St.  Paul  after  he  had  been  bitten  by  the  viper. 
Strangely  enough  the  damage  was  slight,  and  a  little  refreshment 
from  the  alcohol  bottle  soon  set  matters  to  rights. 

Some  time  after  he  was  taken  with  a  praiseworthy  ambition 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  odor  of  all  his  chemicals.  This 
did  very  well  in  most  cases,  but  when  he  came  to  the  ammonia, 
thinking*of  the  almost  odorless  bottle  before  it,  he  made  a  more 
vigorous  inhalation  than  was  altogether  necessary.  He  declined 
to  answer  any  questions  as  to  what  was  the  matter  at  the  time, 
and  even  now  is  quite  reticent  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  quite  gen- 
erally understood  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  odor  of  amonia. 
One  thing  he  does  say,  and  that  is  that  whatever  Professors  may 
say  concerning  an  acquired  liking  for  the  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (decayed  eggs),  he  is  very  positive  that  for  him  it  has 
no  more  charm  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  next  success  was 
the  explosion  of  a  test  tube  of  acid  whose  contents  narrowly 
missed  his  neighbor's  head  and  devastated  two  books  and  the  toe 
of  his  second  best  boots.  He  couldn't  understand  it  at  all,  and 
having  neglected  to  gird  himself  for  his  work,  wiped  his  hands 
on  his  pantaloons  in  utter  amazement.  After  that  he  made  it 
his  custom  to  perform  all  dangerous  experiments  by  proxy,  not- 
withstanding which  precaution  he  managed  to  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  the  tattooed  savage  for  a  few  days  by  an  injudicious 
spatter. 

The  time  went  on  and  so  did  Moses,  but  not  always  with 
profit.  The  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  wisdom  seemed  very 
many  to  Moses.  He  would  continually  and  persistently  discover 
elements  in  the  solutions  for  analysis  that  were  of  all  things 
least  likely  t#  be  there  ;  if  it  had  not  been  his  habit  to  instinct- 
ively refer  every  event  to  a  cause  he  would  have  said  that  his 
test  tubes  went  to  pieces  entirely  without  cause  or  reason  ;  his 
blow  pipe  almost  started  his  eyes  from  his  head  and  get  a  perfect 
"bead"  he  could  not;  he  consumed  his  shirts  and  other  clothes 
with  acid  in  a  ruinously  expensive  manner ;  and  in  addition  to 
all  these  things  the  professional  students  engaged  in  the  same 
employment  at  a  different  hour  made  way  with  his  most  costly 
reagents,  regardless  of  his  own  feelings  or  the  eighth  command- 
ment— at  least  so  he  said. 
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Of  course  all  these  trials  could  not  but  tell  on  Moses'  temper 
and  along  toward  the  end  of  the  course  when  a  test  tube  boiled 
over  in  his  hand  or  some  one  slopped  water  on  his  foot  he  telt  as 
though  it  wasn't  such  fun  to  be  a  martyr  to  science  after  all.  Still 
his  fortitude  was  pretty  strong  for  he  felt  that  he  knew  something 
that  every  one  didn't,  and  it  is  always  a  cheerful  thought  to  feel 
that  you  excel  some  one  in  knowledge  even  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ability  to  say  how  do  you  carry  yourself,  in  French.  So 
Moses  really  felt,  that  in  spite  of  his  blunders,  he  did  know 
something  of  chemistry,  until  almost  the  las't  lesson,  when  he 
was  given  a  somewhat  coarse  white  powder  for  analysis.  He 
didn't  taste  it,  for  he  had  learned  by  experience  that  it  wasn't 
always  well  to  taste  unknown  substances,  but  went  to  work  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  methods.  He  found  it  pretty  difficult 
as  the  man  on  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  depend  for  in- 
formation was  absent,  and  finally  gave  it  up,  thinking  it  must  be 
some  rare  and  curious  substance,  only  to  find  that  he  had  been 
beaten  by  the  commonest  kind  of  common  salt.  Alas,  his  only 
solace  was  gone ;  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  man  who 
doesn't  know  beans,  but  for  the  man  who  doesn't  know  salt,  there 
was  none. 

Moses'  chemical  course  is  over.  He  says  he  shall  not  consid- 
er it  concluded  until  he  has  recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness,  paid 
the  bill,  and  obtained  some  new  shirts,  but  then  I  suppose  that  is 
only  his  playful  way  of  speaking.  When  interrogated  on  the  sub- 
ject he  testifies  to  its  great  practical  value  and  the  patience  and 
ability  of  the  instructor,  but  there  always  seems  tojbe  some  men- 
tal reservation.  I  think  perhaps  he  believes  that  some  people  are 
not  especially  adapted  to  mathematics,  some  not  to  music,  and 
some  not  to  chemistry,  and  that  he  belongs  in  the  last  class ;  I 
think  that  must  be  true,  for  I  have  heard  others  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  Moses  speak  of  this  course  as  having  been  very  pleas- 
ant indeed  as  well  as  profitable,  and  I  believe  their  judgment  to 
be  correct.     Some  people  are  not  fitted  for  chemistry. 
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"  All  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note  book,  learn'  d  and  conn'd  by  rote." 

The  best  and  most  fascinating  features  of  biography  are  mod- 
ern. The  departure  is  quite  wide  from  the  nature  of  those  sketch- 
es called  Lives,  which,  as  Carlyle  says,  form  the  bulk  of  ancient 
historical  facts.  Zenophon  writes  as  an  eye  witness,  a  compan- 
ion, Plutarch  as  a  distant  observer,  with  the  pen  of  a  striking,  dis- 
criminating essayist.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many  wri- 
ters of  like  style  and  plan,  antiquity  sends  down  very  few  names 
standing  forth  in  distinct  personality.  All  know  the  scepticism 
of  Homer,  whether  he  be  a  myth  or  a  many  headed  prodigy.  Of 
his  character  we  can  form  no  satisfactory  conception,  for,  unlike 
Byron,  Shelley  and  others,  he  did  not  seek  to  embalm  his  own 
melancholy,  remorse,  scepticism  and  love  in  the  sweet  incense  of 
his  imagination,  in  the  memorial  of  his  genius.  Careful  investi- 
gation of  works  has  given  birth  to  volumes  of  plausible,  pretty 
conjectures  about  authors.  However  edifying  such  results  may 
be  to  grubs  and  philosophers,  in  their  most  original  freshness  they 
are  stale  to  those  whose  satisfaction  in  perusing  history  arises 
from  discovering  kindred  human  S23arks,  glowing  with  nature's 
own  fire. 

The  most  distinct  improvement  in  the  method  of  managing 
biography  was  introduced  by  him  who  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  all  successors.  Inimitable  panegyrics,  essays,  and  epitomes 
had  preceded  Boswell's  effort,  as  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
and  other  more  extended  and  labored  offsprings  of  the  same  spirit; 
but  they  were  all  gilded  or  shapeless  statues,  destitute  of  inner 
life,  of  human  motives  and  plans,  revealing  the  processes  of  the 
formation  of  character.  This  master  workman,  whom  Macaulay 
has  arrayed  in  all  the  flowers  of  the  polite  vocabulary,  went  with 
Johnson  into  the  green  room,  and  there  by  continual  close  atten- 
tion caught  all  the  methods  of  stage  effect,  all  the  expedients  and 
tricks^of  art,  and  none  the  less  worshipped  the  actors.     Panegy- 
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rics  have  never  made  the  ignoble  or  good,  revered  or  lovable. 
No  two  men  form  precisely  the  same  opinions  about  the  same  per- 
sons, and  their  own  judgment  is  equally  their  abiding  law.  This 
character-sketching  is  universal,  so  that  what  we  all  demand  is  no 
officious  pleading  of  great  men's  cases,  but  the  complete  unmuti- 
lated  evidence,  and  if  this  generate  any  love,  it  shall  recommend 
them  to  the  charity  and  mercy  of  our  hearts. 

We  are  told  that  the  early  stages  of  human  history  were  fav- 
orable for  the  most  ultra  Hero  Worship.  The  circle  of  the  learn- 
ed was  very  limited  and  the  external  world  regarded  the  myste- 
rious Nine  much  as  the  ancient  Jews  did  the  oracle  or  the  Druids 
the  dark  recesses  of  their  sacred  graves.  Genius  was  not  then 
subjected  to  anatomy,  and  resolved  into  so  many  parts  study,  so 
may  parts  observation,  so  many  parts  experience,  and  so  many 
parts  God-given  element;  but  was  looked  upon  as  mysterious,  as 
prodigious,  as  an  emanation  from  divinity.  We  have  not  ceased 
to  revere  these  meteoric  wanderers,  although  literal  worship  has 
given  way  to  the  more  rational  figurative.  Unquestionably  the 
tendency  has  been  to  ascribe  too  much  to  that  vague  wonder, 
genius,  and  too  little  to  acquired  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  valua- 
ble and  beautiful  offices  of  modern  biography,  to  unravel  the  per- 
plexing phenomena  of  greatness  and  show  men  how  little  they  are 
under  the  ban  of  fortune,  how  much  they  are  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

Biography  gratifies  our  sympathy,  love  and  curiosity.  No 
one  can  hold  communion  with  the  works  of  Bunyan,  of  Goldsmith 
of  Burns,  or  from  the  printed  page  catch  a  spark  of  the  eloquence 
of  Burke,  of  Webster,  of  Everett  and  Choate,  without  desiring  to 
look  into  their  faces  and  watch  the  play  of  thought  at  their  fire- 
sides, to  follow  them  unseen  through  their  retired  walks  and 
above  all  to  solve  the  question, 

"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?" 

What  may  be  the  qualifications  of  an  immortal  biographer  is 
not  yet  critically  determined.  There  is  no  call  for  those  powers 
of  invention  and  lofty  conception,  which,  in  other  departments  of 
literature,  are   the  seals  of  perpetual  preservation  and  honor. 

Vol.  VI.— c. 
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There  is  a  wide  field  for  discrimination,  impartiality,  industrious 
research,  and  observation.  It  has  been  a  source  of  mortification 
to  many  superior  minds  that  genius  has  appeared  to  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  price  of  distinction  in  this  domain,  and  that  the 
chief  reward  has  been  to  a  neglect  of  all  manly  and  noble  qual- 
ities. 

A  custom  has  prevailed  for  many  years  of  great  men's  selec- 
ting their  own  biographers.  A  more  perfect  command  of  resour- 
ces is  thus  secured ;  but  the  opinions  of  such  authors  must  be 
somewhat  warped  by  friendly  heat,  so  that  they  often  become  eu- 
logistic, instead  of  giving  us  true  characters  more  often  frail  than 
angelic.  Again,  the  common  anticipation  by  men,  conscious  of 
their  worth,  that  their  lives  will  be  opened  to  the  curious  and  crit- 
ical, has  developed  artful  care  as  to  conversation,  correspondence 
and  general  bearing.  In  some  this  takes  so  studied  a'fornijthat 
we  are  quite  likely  to  mistake  the  grand  voice  of  the  mask  for  na- 
ture's tones,  and  to  confound  assumed  frankness  with  real  ingenu- 
ousness. A  day  of  letter  writing,  of  interviewing,  of  political 
toadyism,  of  newspaper  sketching  and  carping  brings  out  the  mi- 
nutest eccentricities  and  foibles  as  well  as  the  amenities  of  all 
who  come  before  the  public.  Let  it  be  so ;  true  human  nature 
wrapping  about  and  giving  warmth  to  genius  is  always  interest! 
ing  and  instructive.  The  "  Whispering  Gallery"  has  given  gems 
and  tokens  of  beauty  and  value  such  as  biographers  often  cannot 
command. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  every  son  of  Dartmouth  to  find 
that  the  memorials  of  Webster  and  Choate,  in  the  hands  of  re 
cent  investigators  have  proved  replete  with  that  which  is  fresh 
and  representative.  We  like  to  be  reassured  that  ambition,  strife 
and  irregular  habits  could  not  crowd  out  of  Webster  his  lovelier 
nature,  and  that  turning  aside  from  senates,  conventions,  the  er- 
mine, and  adoring  assemblies,  he  loved  his  home,  his  farm,  and 
enjoyed  gazing  into  those  mirrors  of  gentleness,  the  large  round 
eyes  of  oxen.  The  steps  by  which  these  giants  ascended  to  high- 
er and  higher  seats,  appear  more  tangible  and  distinct  than  those 
of  most  men.  No  one  could  respect  and  admire  them  less  after 
spending  a  day  with  them  in  their  libraries,  going  over  a  few  lines 
of  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Tacitus  and  perhaps  a  page  of  Burke  - 
drawing  up  a  brief  on  some  case  as  remote  in  its  present  relation 
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as  the  antipodes  ;  writing  a  letter  playful,  yet  bubbling  up  with 
classic  spirit ;  composing,  with  rigid  loyalty  to  Quintilian,  and 
bringing  up  fond  college  reniiscences  by  taking  down  Ivanhoe 
perchance,  or  tarrying  spell-bound  by  the  side  of  the  Ancient  Ma- 
riner. Most  students  would  plead  indisposition  upon  Choate's 
producing  Crosby's  Grammar  and  proposing  as  a  slight  diversion, 
an  invigorating  romp  over  one  of  its  pages,  or  upon  his  inaugurat- 
ing the  balancing  of  probabilities  between  Averm  and  Averno. 
Although  we  seem  to  see  clearly  the  mechanical  appliances,  the 
ladders  and  daily  steps  of  these  men,  yet  above  and  through  all 
this  there  shines  out  the  light  of  genius  with  unabated  brilliancy. 

Two  strong  overshadowing  impressions  strike  us  in  studying 
the  lives  of  Webster  and  Choate,  their  comprehensiveness  and 
industry.  No  subject  concerning  society,  politics,  law  or  litera- 
ture could  call  without  finding  them  at  home  and  ready  to  enter- 
tain the  visitor ;  yet  not  as  pedants,  as  polyglots,  but  as  true 
students,  as  philosophers.  Greece  might  have  found  in  Choate  a 
friend  equal  to  Grote,  or  England  might  have  received  from  him 
the  grand  prose  of  Milton,  and,  if  it  be  not  profanation  to  say  it, 
Webster  might  have  made  the  heavens  weep  as  a  tragedian. 
They  decided  to  pass  their  lives  on  stages  nearest  to  the  popular 
heart,  and  none  could  wish  it  otherwise. 

Every  writer  is  expected  to  ask  "  How  long  shall  my  pro- 
duction live  ?"  In  other  departments  of  writing  immortality  is 
more  dependent  on  the  treatment  than  the  theme,  but  here,  save 
in  the  rarest  instances,  the  theme  is  the  only  vital  part.  When 
the  subject  presented  becomes  unworthy  of  interest,  all  the  fair 
ornament  of  words,  unsupported,  falls  to  the  ground.  Individual 
distinctions  and  great  characteristics  must  become  more  and  more 
merged  into  general  classes  as  history  continues  to  rear  "  the  un- 
ending pile  ; "  so  that,  although  Biography  has  put  on  a  striking 
modern  dress,  we  may  expect  that  its  best  days  are  passing,  and 
that  in  time  general  history  will  swallow  it  up,  men  will  stand 
more  nearly  level,  and  the  question  will  not  be,  "  what  individual 
erected  this  monument  of  genius  ?  "  but,  "  what  nations  built  this 
mausoleum  of  thought  ?  " 
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We  would  not  have  you  look  for  any  startlingly  profound 
remarks,  O  wise  and  gentle  reader,  about  a  subject  which  must 
bear  so  little  on  yourself.  We  lay  no  claim  to  profundity  of 
thought,  though  we  do  wear  a  hat  of  the  same  size  as  Webster's. 
But  there  is  such  a  fascination  in  the  name  of  fool — and  their 
name  is  Legion — that  we  feel  it  would  be  almost  as  hard  not  to 
express  ourselves  in  some  way  about  them,  as  it  will  be  for  you 
to  hear  us. 

Of  tools  then,  both  natural-born  and  educated,  we  shall  sing. 
Would  that  you  could  conceive  how  delightful  a  theme  the  for- 
mer class  at  least  is.  It  is  so  cheerful  and  comforting  to  contem- 
plate the  foibles  of  another,  and,  necessarily,  the  excellencies  of 
ourselves.  We  feel  indeed,  with  Charles  Lamb,  a  sort  of  tendre 
for  the  natural-born  fool.  How  pleasant  to  watch  the  fellow  who 
is  so  ready  with  a  pencil,  a  book  or  a  good-morning  for  the  tutor; 
who  is  so  thankful  for  the  explanations  which  are  diurnally  made 
after  recitation,  as  if  forsooth  his  tutor  had  never  been  to  college 
and  was  as  great  an  ass  as  himself.  With  what  placid  satisfac- 
tion too  we  see  him  flunk  in  mathematics  next  day.  To  the  man 
who  babbles  in  recitation,  who,  in  attempts  to  show  his  wit  to  the 
professor,  only  ventilates  his  stupidity,  apparently  desirous  of 
proving  that  much  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  is  revealed 
unto  babes,  to  him  too  our  hearts  go  out,  though  we  may  whisper 
at  the  same  time  :  "  Thank  God,  we  are  not  as  other  men  are." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Divine  Providence  had  turned 
out  more  of  these  charming  idiots  to  the  manner  born,  particu- 
larly after  we  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
having  been  cheated  by  an  affable  wood  dealer,  or  relieved  of 
three  dollars  by  the  volubility  of  a  book-canvasser.  Yet  it  is 
thought  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  we  do  have  our  share  of  them. 

We  love  to  boast  now  days  of  our  railroads  which  supply  us 
with  such  conveyances  for  suicide  and  rapid  transit;  of  our 
Hoosac  and  Mont  Cenis  tunnels,  which  will  work  so  charmingly 
as  soon  as  a  few  slight  obstructions  are   removed ;    of   our  Suez 
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canal,  which  will  float  ships  of  the  line  so  easily  as  soon  as  the 
wind  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  abstain  from  its  perturbations  of 
the  surrounding  sand.  We  gloat  over  the  innumerable  marks  of 
our  greatness,  but  seem  to  ignore  utterly  a  most  prominent  and 
interesting  characteristic  of  the  age — its  folly.  H.  Greeley]  and 
the  other  great  men  of  New  York  are  now,  or  have  been,  raising 
their  hands  and  eyebrows  and  possibly  ears — there  must  be  more 
than  one  Midias  among  them — and  are  ejaculating;  "What  stu- 
pendous frauds!  but  do  they  acknowledge  they  were  fools  to  le^ 
a  few  enterprising  rascals  cheat  them  out  of  twenty  millions  ? 
Certainly  not ;  they  were  only  unfortunate.  The  papers  are  full, 
not  of  the  folly  which  allowed  the  crimes  to  be  perpetrated,  but 
of  the  sagacity  by  which  they  were  discovered. 

Half  our  advertisements  are  those  of  persons  who  live  upon 
the  folly  of  speculative  blockheads,  believers  in  patent  medicines 
and  erring  but  noble  young  men ;  yet  who  thinks  this  anything 
but  a  matter  of  course  ?  To  speak  after  the  manner  of  Billings  : 
Folly  in  a  man  is  like  catarrh  or  onions,  perceptible  to  every  one 
but  himself.  Each  man  is  content  that  his  neighbor  should  be  a 
fool  and  indeed  experiences  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  fact, 
provided  his  neighbor  doesn't  trouble  him;  and  so,  left  to  them- 
selves, the  fools  of  our  day  do  most  certainly,  if  they  die  at  all, 
die  hard. 

We  are  not  so  cynical,  however,  as  to  think  that  antiquity 
was  any  better  off  than  the  present  generation.  What  more 
charming  specimen  of  mental  inanition  than  the  hairy  patriarch 
Esau?  and,  apropos,  what  a  Yankee  Jacob  would  have  made? 
What  nutmegs  too,  and  oats  ?  The  asinine  surely  preponderated 
in  the  philosopher  who  hoping  to  be  thought  a  god,  threw  him- 
self into  a  volcano  which  same  next  day  cast  back  his  charred 
shoes  and  portions  of  his  underclothing  before  the  enlightened 
multitude.  We  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  that  the 
ancients  believed  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
their  understanding. 

If  some  enterprising  wax- figure  man  should  ask  for  samples 
of  the  ancient  fool,  what  innumerable  shades  we  would  conjure 
up!  God-like  Menelaus  should  come  first.  We  have  always  felt 
a  spite  against  him  since  we  found  that  he  allowed  the  artful  dod- 
ger to  run  off  with  his  divine  Helen,  which  things  caused   the 
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Trojan  war  and  all  the  subsequent  miseries  endured  by  us  in  mas- 
tering its  sublime  details.  We  should  have  to  tear  old  Solomon 
from  conjugal  embraces,  though  perhaps  a  drop  of  water  would 
recompense  him  for  the  sacrifice.  He  deserves  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  show  any  way,  who  took  a  thousand  wives,  when  now  a  man 
is  called  a  fool  if  he  takes  one.  "  Let  the  heavens  fall,  but  let  jus- 
tice be  done."  Great  Xerxes  must  trot  up  to,  he  who  thought 
himself  a  god,  when  his  actions  would  put  to  shame  the  ass,  who 
fettered  the  ocean  and  lavished  his  affections  and  his  gold  on  a  plane 
tree.  Pharaoh  the  obdurate,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  grass-eater,  "Al- 
exander the  cry  baby  " — it  would  take  Briareus'  hundred  hands  to 
catalogue  the  dunder-headed  ghosts  that  would  rise  responsive  to 
our  incantations,  and  there  is  still  another  class  who  should  not 
escape  our  censure  from  a  lack  of  time.  Solomon  referred  to  a 
portion  of  it  when  he  wrote  ;  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
'there  is  no  God.' "  In  our  opinion  they  have  reached  the  depths 
asinine  insipidity,  who  make  it  a  point  to  joke  about  the  powers 
above  or  below.  It  is  possible  to  respect  a  man  who  has  honest 
doubts,  and  honestly  states  them,  but  we  have  nothing  but  dis- 
gust for  him  who  makes  religion  a  subject  of  his  puerile  witticism. 
There  are  others  of  this  class  who  should  be  more  distinctly 
specified  as  the  learned  fools.  Such  are  those  who  burrow  among 
the  fossil  remains  of  past  ages  and  bring  forth  perchance  three 
volumes  on  the  Greek  article  or  a  quarto  eoncerning  the  existence 
of  Romulus*  We  find  them  undeveloped  in  those  who  are  al- 
ways asking  "  Have  you  read  this  book  ?  "  or  "  this  ?  "  "  Isn't  Ten- 
nyson beautiful  ?  "  or  "  Swinburne  divine  ?  "  Each  one  of  them 
deserves  the  name  of  ignoramus  in  this  world,  warmer  quarters 
and  more  congenial  companions  in  the  next.  There  is  no  need 
of  illustrations.  From  Diogenes  in  his  tub  to  Richard  Grant 
White  in  his  Galaxy,  the  world  has  been  full  of  them.  Do  you, 
sapient  reader,  investigates  the  subject  more,  if  it  pleases  you. 
Upon  fools  learned  or  natural  we  can  say  no  more.  It  is  written 
that  even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  peace  is  counted  wise.  But, 
we  pray  you  let  not  the  patience  which  has  carried  you  so  far  in- 
vidiously ascribe  this  as  a  reason  for  our  conclusion  now. 
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Evil  is  rarely,  if  ever  unmixed  with  good.  There  is  no  sys- 
tem, however  defective,  that  does  not  possess  a  germ  of  truth. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Roman  Catholicism.  An  engine  of  ty- 
ranny in  one  age,  she  has  been  the  zealous  champion  of  treedom 
in  another.  Now,  like  Draco,  she  writes  her  laws  in  blood,  and 
now,  like  Solon,  she  rules  in  the  spirit  of  equity,  and  there  are 
passages  in  her  history,  that  even  our  own  church  may  justly 
envy.  At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  she  presided  as  the  gen- 
ius of  all  future  civilization.  She  preserved  Christianity  in  her 
castles  and  monasteries.  At  that  time,  religion  was  not  a  mere 
abstract  belief;  the  church  was  a  free  and  independent  institution, 
and  as  such,  was  able  to  meet  the  storm,  hence  she  curbed  soft- 
ened, and  assimilated  the  rude  barbarians.  She  was  the  connec- 
ting link  between  the  Roman  and  Barbarian  world.  She  trans- 
formed flesh  into  spirit ;  she  lifted  high  the  cross,  amid  the  ruins 
of  a  dying  world  and  by  the  magic  of  her  sacred  touch,  she  led 
order  and  beauty  out  of  chaos.  Her  labors  were  severer  than 
those  of  Hercules.  Her  conquests  were  richer  than  those  of  Bac- 
chus. 

And  then,  the  church  scattered  broadcast  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity in  every  land.  She  spread  the  gospel  feast  for  the  whole 
world.  "Throwing  open  her  bosom,  she  invited  all,  with  out- 
stretched robes,  to  her  azure  lap."  The  names  of  her  saints  and 
martyrs  have  come  down  to  us  still  fragrant  with  the  memories 
of  the  past.  St.  Martin  and  St.  Hilary,  Polycarp  and  Iraenaeus, 
only  a  few  among  the  galaxy  of  her  heroes,  have  attained  a  fame 
as  lasting  as  the  stars.  Amid  the  dark  German  forests,  and  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  solid  England,  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
sunny  France,  and  the  vineyards  of  laughing  Italy,  they  toiled, 
suffered,  and  conquered.  The  barriers  of  Nature  could  not  with- 
stand them,  fire  could  not  quench  their  spirit,  the  sword  could  not 
wound  their  devotion.  They  sought  not  crowns  of  withering 
parsley,  they  only  sought  to  deify  human  nature,  to  crown  the  hu- 
man with  the  divine.     Pioneers  of  an  infant  civilization,  they  died 
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not  in  vain,  for  they  live  and  move  in  us,  and  from  their  ashes, 
our  modern  Christianity  has  arisen. 

The  Church  was  also  the  projector  and  executor  of  the  Cru- 
sades, which  paved  the  way  for  political  and  intellectual  freedom. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Church  had  become 
somewhat  corrupt,  when,  Hilderbrand,  like  Christ,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  reformed  existing  abuses,  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
priests,  erected  a  church  of  suffering  upon  a  church  of  splendor, 
purified  and  gave  it  unity.  Then  were  the  Crusades  proclaimed. 
The  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  Europe  was 
placed,  face  to  face,  with  Asia.  Humanity,  Charity  and  Equality, 
were  the  lessons  taught.  United  Christendom  was  inspired  with 
a  common  patriotism.  Materialism  bowed  before  the  cross.  Lord 
and  serf  were  placed  upon  a  common  footing.  The  gigantic  fab- 
ric of  Feudalism  was  well  nigh  demolished,and  all  lands  began  to 
taste  the  blessings  of  freedom.  The  Magna  Charta  in  England 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Communes  in  France  were  but 
necessary  results  of  the  Crusades.  The  Church  was  then  the  au- 
thor of  all  these  revolutions.  Like  Typhon,  she  destroyed  bane- 
ful systems  with  her  fiery  breath,  and  like  Briareus,  she  seized 
and  molded  the  world  in  her  all-embracing  grasp.  The  Church 
was  also  the  patron  of  virtue  and  order.  Even  kings  and  princes 
were  punished  for  their  transgressions.  Robert  I.  of  France  to- 
gether with  Philip  1.  and  Philip  Augustus  were  excommunicated 
for  unlawful  marriages,  and  Henry  VIII.  the  English  Bluebeard, 
revolted  from  her  authority  simply  because  he  could  not  choose, 
repudiate  and  kill  his  wives  at  pleasure,  with  her  assent. 

The  Church  also  effected  the  restoration  of  woman  to  her 
rightful  sphere.  A  slave  in  the  East,  a  tool  among  the  Greeks, 
she  was  received  by  the  church  as  an  equal.  Mistrusted  and  perse- 
cuted at  first,  she  was  finally  triumphant.  Her  heaven-born  na- 
ture was  recognized  and  appreciated.  Before  despised,  she  gov- 
erned among  the  affairs  of  men.  She  had  been  transfigured  into 
the  likeness  of  the  Virgin.  Asylums,  castles  and  convents  arose 
in  her  honor  throughout  all  Christendom.  Woman  hitherto  ex- 
cluded fram  all  right  of  inheritance  carried  the  crown  as  well  as 
man,  brought  the  world  together,  quickened  the  union  of  states, 
and  hastened  the  centralization  of  all  the  great  monarchies. 
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The  history  of  Europe,  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  decidedly  theological.  The  human  mind  was  cultured  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  Every  idea  is  impressed  with  its  doctrines 
and  beliefs.  Every  question  whether  philosophical,  historical  or 
political  was  discussed  upon  religious  principles,  and  even  the 
physical  and  material  sciences  were  subject  to  its  control — hence, 
the  Church  was  the  mother  of  literature,  poetry  and  art  inthe  mid- 
dle ages.  The  tender  romance  of  chivalry,  the  legends  of  Roland, 
the  gay  knights  of  the  round  table,  the  light  song  of  the  troubadour 
were  all  her  offspring.  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Tasso  drank  from  the 
game  common  fountain.  Angelo  and  Raphael  painted  with  Christ 
before  their  eyes.  Anselm,  Abelard,  Bernard  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas dipped  their  pens  in  inspiration,  and  their  works  have  been 
the  admiration  and  study  of  succeeding  ages.  Art  became  incar- 
nate through  the  Passion.  It  lived  and  drew  its  grandest  ideals 
from  the  Church.  Art  and  architecture  in  that  age  was  a  harmo- 
nious union  of  the  noblest  ideals  that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or 
Egyptians  ever  boasted.  Perhaps  Gothic  art  was  less  beautiful 
than  the  Greek,  but  it  was  grander,  holier,  and  full  of  spirit.  It 
breathed  a  deep  seated  devotion,  which  the  Greek  never  possess- 
ed. Geometry  and  art,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  met  and  blen- 
ded together.  The  Cathedrals,  with  their  magnificent  balustrades 
their  aerial  staircases,  their  purple  windows,  the  vaulted  arches, 
the  thundering  organ,  the  eloquent  frescoes,  the  living  statuary, 
the  glorious  cross,  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  tower  and  evan- 
ishing spire,  which  even  to-day  are  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
travelers,  all  combine  to  show  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  the 
plastic  arts. 

These  are  some  of  the  beneficial  results  of  Romanism,  and 
although  we  never  can  forget  her  inquisitions,  her  persecutions, 
and  her  superstitions,  her  attacks  upon  Liberty  and  Conscience, 
yet  we  have  discovered  gleams  of  light  in  the  midst  of  compara- 
tive darkness. 

Romanism  has  now  reached  her  St.  Helena.  In  the  midst 
of  triumphs  she  met  her  Waterloo.  Removed  from  her  native 
soil  she  must  perish,  as  the  fabled  giant  of  old,  and  dying  alone, 
like  Hercules  in  his  blazing  tunic,  she  bequeathes  to  us  the  re- 
sults ot  her  virtues  as  well  as  her  vices.  H.  H.  H. 

Vol.  VI.— d. 
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"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

The  present  condition  of  woman  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  need  amelioration.  There  exists  throughout  the  wealthy  classes 
in  all  our  large  cities  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  women.  This  is  true  even  in  Boston,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  that  the  sex  is  supposed  to  enjoy  in  that  enlightened 
town.  Still  more  noticeable  is  it  in  New  York  and  in  the  various 
manufacturing  towns  scattered  throughout  the  Northern  States. 
This  results  mainly  perhaps  from  the  extreme  reluctance  manifes- 
ted by  parents  towards  sending  their  daughters  to  the  public 
schools  where  they  would  get  the  advantage  of  that  discipline 
and  impartiality,  the  lack  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  objection 
to  private  schools.  A  further  cause  and  one  of  great  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  while  wealthy  parents  send  their  boys  through 
the  Academy  or  High  School  and  thence  to  College,  they  are  well 
content  if  their  daughters  acquire  a  smattering  of  French  and 
Music  with  a  very  little  English  Literature  and  Latin  thrown  in 
by  way  of  counterpoise. 

Some  way  should  be  devised  to  remedy  all  this.  For  our 
own  part  we  highly  approve  of  the  measures  now  being  taken  by 
several  of  our  colleges  to  throw  open  their  doors  to  women.  In 
our  judgment  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised  to  benefit 
both  sexes.  We  say  both,  for  as  it  will  give  to  the  woman  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  much  needed  discipline,  and  will  result 
in  a  more  perfect  equality  between  the  sexes,  so  it  will  give  to 
the  man  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  polish  of  manners  and  a  free- 
dom from  that  awkwardness  and  bashfulness  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  which  has  been  the  bane  of  so  many  good  men's  lives,  and 
it  will  do  away  finally  and  forever  with  much  of  that  ill-becoming 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  so  often  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
college  student.  Much  has  been  said,  and  some  little  has  been 
written  in  opposition  to  the  co-education  of  the   sexes.    It  has 
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been  urged  by  some  that  the  college  would  soon  degenerate  into 
the  condition  of  young  ladies  boarding  schools,  mere  places  where 
so-called  "  accomplishments  "  could  be  acquired,  but  where  Greek 
roots  would  never  nourish,  and  mathematics  show  but  a  spindling 
growth.  We  do  not  understand  upon  what  basis  this  prophecy 
is  founded.  Certainly  the  heavy-artillery  of  facts  must  easily  de- 
molish such  a  flimsily  constructed  theory.  To  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  development  of  the  female  mind,  or  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  practical  workings  of  the 
system  of  co-education  as  it  is  made  manifest  in  our  public  schools, 
this  idea  of  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  a  college  consequent 
upon  the  admission  of  women  seems  at  once  illogical  and  trifling. 

The  great  need  of  a  change  is  after  all  to  be  found  in  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  the  lower  class  of  women.  A 
great  number  of  this  class  at  work  in  our  factories  and  shops  are 
paid  altogether  inadequate  wages,  and  are  too  often  obliged 
to  flee  from  a  life  of  almost  utter  deprivation  to  one  of  moral 
guilt.  Will  the  ballot  avail  to  remedy  this  evil  ?  The  number 
of  women  who  are  anxious  to  work  is  so  great  and  the  fields  of 
labor  open  to  them  are  at  present  so  few,  that,  unless  the  ballot 
will  procure  for  them  new  opportunities  of  labor,  by  removing  in 
part  the  walls  of  prejudice  that  have  always  surrounded  the  sex, 
it  can  do  them  no  good.  The  true  remedy  lies  of  course  in  the 
women  themselves.  They  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  theirs  an  inferior  sex  that  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  proof  to  make  them  believe  the  contrary.  Whenever  she  has 
been  granted,  or  rather  asserted  for  herself,  equal  rights  of  trial, 
woman  has  shown  herself  fully  up  to  the  average  ability  of  man. 
Hardly  an  occupation  or  profession  can  be  named  in  which  she 
has  not  been  eminently  successful.  Your  true  woman  does  not  go 
to  suffrage  conventions  and  rant  away  upon  man's  inferiority. 
She  goes  silently  to  work,  and  proves  by  the  eloquence  of  deeds 
what  her  more  garrulous  sisters  have  striven  to  prove  by  words. 

There  are  many  who  believe  with  Tasso  that  "Beauty  and 
grace  are  the  power  and  arms  of  a  woman."  They  hold  that  she 
should  engage  in  no  active  enterprise,  but  should  ever  remain — 

"Servant  to  a  wooden  cradle, 
Living  in  a  baby's  life." 
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Suppose,  they  say,  that  this  idea  of  the  fitness  of  woman  for  those 
pursuits  at  present  tacitly  given  over  to  the  hands  of  men  should 
come  to  be  generally  adopted,  what  should  we  do  for  wives,  and 
sweethearts,  and  pets  ?  What  will  become  of  all  the  reverence 
now  accorded  to  her  by  men,  when  she  shall  thus  be  put  on  a  par 
with  them,  mingle  with  them  in  their  various  businesses,  cheat 
and  be  cheated,  jostle  and  be  jostled  by  them?  We  answer  that 
this  reverence  is  but  a  mere  mockery  of  that  which  they  would 
have  us  believe  it  to  be.  Assuredly  it  is  a  vastly  reverential  thing, 
the  jumping  to  pick  up  the  fan  or  handkerchief  of  a  red-cheeked 
voluptous  beauty,  who  but  for  the  waltz,  through  which  it  may 
be  she  has  just  floated  in  your  embrace,  would  have  had  no  exercise 
worthy  the  name  during  the  whole  day !  A  reverence  which  does 
not  suffer  you  next  morning  to  give  up  your  seat  in  the  crowded 
car  to  the  poorly-dressed,  or  perchance  homely  seamstress  !  A 
reverence  which  does  not  grant  to  woman  the  privilege  of  going 
a  few  blocks  by  night,  unless  under  the  escort  of  some  gentleman, 
who  goes  to  protect  her — from  the  reverence  of  man  I  suppose. 
Then  as  to  wives,  and  sweethearts,  and  pets,  marry !  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  that  girls  would  ever  cease  to  love,  or  boys  to 
love  them;  and  as  for  wives,  where  do  women  get  their  husbands? 
Shall  we  be  so  selfish  as  to  keep  our  wives  shut  up  like  fowl  to 
fatten  till  Thanksgiving  day,  their  wedding  day  arrives,  whilst 
they  are  forced  to  choose  from  out  the  stores,  along  the  wharves, 
and  in  the  fields  ?  The  love  of  children  implanted  in  all  lemales 
by  God  will  ever  secure  to  those  children  kind  and  devoted  moth- 
ers, however  learned  they  may  be,  in  whatsoever  business  they 
may  be  engaged.  Will  we  love  our  daughters  less  than  we  now 
do  our  sons  after  we  have  raised  their  educational  privileges  to 
the  same  height  ?  Will  we  love  our  wives  less  that  they  able  to 
converse  intelligently  upon  all  affairs  that  come  up  before  us ;  that 
they  can  aid  us  abroad  as  well  as  at  the  fireside ;  that  they  are 
sharers  of  all,  instead  of  part  of  our  daily  cares  and  vexations  ? 

It  has  taken  many  centuries  for  the  world  to  advance  so  far 
as  to  seriously  entertain  any  projects  for  the  establishment  of  wo- 
men upon  an  equal  footing  with  men.  It  may  take  many  years 
to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  the  present  agitation  concerning  this 
great  principle,  but  we  feel  convinced  that  a  right  issue  will  be 
reached,  that   this  last  bondage  will  be  done   away   with.      We 
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have  said  before  that  the  true  remedy  lies  in  woman  herself,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  too  have  a  great  duty  to  perform.  We 
the  stronger  party,  who  hold  at  present  all  the  privileges  to  which 
our,  in  some  sense,  subjects  aspire,  must  ever  be  on  the  watch  lest 
we  oppose  our  might  to  their  weakness.  We  would  scorn  not  to 
grant  fair  play  to  an  antagonist  who  was  our  equal  in  strength. 
Let  us  then  cease  to  throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  women,  if  we  do  not  help  them  on.  If  they  succeed  we 
can  at  least  say  that  we  did  nothing  to  hinder  their  success,  while 
if  they  fail  may  we  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  fair 
trial  of  abilities  afforded  them"  by  us.  But  with  us  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  result.  Gifted  by  nature  with  all  that 
exalts  or  enobles  man,  while  she  has  but  few  of  his  faults  we  can 
hardly  imagine  any  limit  to  the  increasing  power  of  woman. 
The  Future— 

;  "  Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 

A  woman  can  be  made." 

GORDON. 


Bew  &igbt  *tptro  tbs  Sactjsd  Ifags. 

"  Mr.  Darius  !  Your  horse  is  ready,"  said  the  groom.  The 
Persian  gave  a  lofty  leap  and,  spreading  his  legs,  came  down 
plump  on  the  back  of  his  noble  charger  whose  snort  was  so  soon 
to  make  him  potent.  The  Roman  Emperor  Valentinian  burst  with 
rage  and  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  upon  receiving 
an  insolent  message  from  a  chieftan  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
Jonah  swam  round  in  the  whale's  belly  and  the  Israelites  made 
bricks  without  straw.  Remarkable  historical  facts,  every  one  of 
them.  The  world  has  read  and  admired.  But  they  are  facts  that 
belong  to  every  reader.  They  are  now  no  more  mine  than  they 
were  John  Milton's ;  nor  more  his,  than  yours.  I  propose  to  re- 
late some  facts  that  are  entirely  new  to  you,  not  those  that  have 
been  peddled  about  by  every  writer  of  history,  every  lecturer  and 
professor  in  every  terrestrial  college,  and  that  you  may  not  be 
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harrassed  byjany  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  my  statements,  and  thus 
lose  much  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you,  hear  of  the 
source  of  my  information. 

I  am  of  an  ancient  family.  The  Tapleys  can  trace  their 
genealogy  clear  back  to  the  time  of  Nol  and  his  protectorate. 
There,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  line  is  obscured,  a  con- 
necting link  seems  to  be  lost,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  chain 
is  unbroken,  joining  me  with  an  old  monk  of  the  middle  ages. 
His  name  was  Bernard,  and  his  cell  was  at  Winchester,  the  place 
you  remember  which  was  sacked  in  the  860th  year  of  our  Lord, 
by  the  Danish  Pirates.  He  being  the  favorite  of  the  Abbot  of 
Winchester,  received  from  his  dying  hands  a  book,  containing 
what  I  am  to  tell  you,  first  having  been  charged  that  he  should 
entrust  it  at  his  death  to  some  reliable  person,  who  should  prom- 
ise as  he  had  done  never  to  disclose  its  contents.  Bernard,  having 
as  is  the  custom  with  virtuous  monks,  tampered  somewhat  with 
equally  virtuous  females,  could  think  of  no  better  person  to  whom 
to  surrender  the  book,  than  his  natural  son,  who  despite  his  birth 
was  a  fine  young  fellow.  The  secret,  once  outside  the  convent 
walls,  descended  regularly  to  an  uncle  of  mine,  now  living  in 
Danvers,  Mass.,  and  was  revealed  to  me  only  by  chance.  So  much 
for  my  authority.  You  don't  question  the  Apostolic  Succession  ? 
Of  course  you'll  admit  my  descent. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  21-27  verses  inclusive,  you 
will  find  these  words:  (21)  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five 
years  and  begat  Methuselah.  (22)  And  Enoch  walked  with 
God  alter  he  begat  Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and  be- 
gat sons  and  daugters.  (25)  And  Methuselah  lived  a  hund- 
red and  eighty-seven  years,  and  begat  Lamech.  (26)  And  Me- 
thuselah lived  after  he  begat  Lamech  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
and  two  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  (27)  And  all  the 
days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  and  he 
died."  This  is  all  the  account  you  have  of  this  noted  character. 
Perhaps  you  wonder,  and  it  is  wonderful,why  after  living  so  long 
he  did  not  continue  to  live.  To  tell  you  why  he  died  is  my  de- 
sign. Methuselah's  baby  murdered  his  father.  Not  intentional- 
ly, but  none  the  less  effectually.  The  Bible  says  Methuselah  begat 
Lamech  and  afterwards  sons  and  daughters.    It  wasn't  Lamech 
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that  murdered  his  father,  but  one  of  the  sons  whom  he  begat  sub- 
sequently. Methuselah  was  just  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  old  when  Tommy  was  born,  and  was  as  straight  and  as 
strong  as  ever.  The  baby  grew  as  all  babies  do,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  somewhat  ponderable.  Methuselah  from  the  first  loved 
the  child  almost  to  desperation,  not  as  he  had  Lamech.  Why 
this  fondness  ?  There  was  nothing  handsome  about  the  brat. 
Lamech  was,  when  in  flesh,  far  more  comely.  Nor  was  he  unusu- 
ally bright.  You  could  only  discover  the  cause  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment upon  lifting  his  snowy  white  gown,  when  there  would 
appear  twelve  darling  toes.  Most  children  you  know  have  only 
ten. 

So  Methuselah  used  to  take  the  little  fellow  on  his  knees  and 
hug  and  kiss  him  and  sometimes  baby  repaid  him  by  pulling  his 
whiskers.  Later  he  used  to  tell  him  the  sad  story  of  Phoebe  and 
the  fairies,  and  when  three  years  passed  made  him  a  little  wheel- 
barrow to  trundle  round  the  smooth  garden  walks.  And  when 
four  years  old  Tommy  had  a  complete  mastery  over  his  father 
and  would  make  him  tell  stories,  lend  his  jackknife,  ride  him  pig- 
back  and  buy  him  nuts  and  candy.  One  day  Mrs.  Methuselah  go- 
ing out  to  visit  a  neighbor,  widow  Lamech,  left  Tommy  with  her 
spouse,  who  in  her  absence  was  dragged  out  by  the  young  hope- 
ful for  a  tramp  by  the  brook  that  wound  through  the  fields  back 
of  their  house.  Tired  of  walking  Tom  seated  his  father  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  recently  felled,  and  demanded  a  story.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story  is  this. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  my  father  Enoch  came  to  this  coun- 
try alone  with  his  wife.  Where  now  you  see  these  many  stately 
mansions,  these  rich  fields,  waving  with  the  ripening  grain,  and 
these  numberless  trees  bowing  under  their  heavy  load  of  lucious 
fruit,  there  was  then  naught  save  woods.  My  father,  an  enter- 
prising man  immediately  began  to  clear  and  plant,  and  when  I 
had  attained  to  thirty  years,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  under 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  but  of  course  in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 
Rich  and  with  a  multitude  of  servants  my  father  allowed  me  all 
the  time,  that  wasn't  devoted  to  study,  for  play,  and  I  spent  much 
of  my  leisure  in  an  elm  grove  near  by  stripping  the  trees  and 
chewing  the  bark.  My  tutor  being  indisposed  one^day,  was  una- 
ble to  hear  my  lessons  and  sent  me  word  to  that  effect.    Full  of 
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joy  at  the  good  tidings  I  immediately  filled  my  pockets  with  some 
little  crackers  my  dear  mother  used  to  make  and  started  for 
the  grove  resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into  its  darkness  than 
ever  before.  For  hours  I  wandered  about  the  ancient  woods 
eating  Crackers  and  shooting  my  arrows  at  the  birds  and  squir- 
rels. 

Glancing  at  the  sun  and  seeing  that  in  a  short  time  it  would 
sink  below  the  western  horizon,  and  fearing  to  be  left  in  the  dark 
grove  at  night,  I  was  hastening  home,  when  a  strange  sound  star- 
tled me.  I  stopped  and  listening  for  a  moment,  thought  I  could 
distinguish  in  the  sound  a  human  groan.  Drawing  near  the  cop- 
pice whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  peering  through  the  thick 
underbrush  he  saw  upon  the  ground  an  aged  man  apparently 
dying.  The  noise  made  by  my  parting  the  bushes  roused  the  old 
gentleman  and  looking  towards  me  advancing  into  the  clearing 
he  made  a  sign  as  if  he  would  speak  to  me.  As  I  leaned  over  him 
he  faintly  whispered  into  my  ear  these  words:  'Ere  the  sun  de- 
clines young  man,  I  shall  have  ceased  to  breathe.  When  my  life 
shall  be  extinct,  dig  a  grave  and  bury  me,  and  in  return  I  give 
you  this  secret.  Listen  !  Forty  years  ago  there  was  right  here 
a  large  pond  covering  many  acres.  This  pond,  by  means  which 
will  not  concern  you,  I  discovered  to  contain  the  elixir  of  lite.  I 
also  discovered  that  if  its  waters  were  boiled  down  there  would 
remain  a  precious  stone  whose  marvelous  qualities  would  forever 
ward  off  death  from  its  possessor.  For  forty  years  have  I  been 
boiling  and  now  just  as  the  pond  is  reduced  to  the  contents  of 
yonder  brazen  cauldron,  I  die.  But  do  you  continue  the  work, 
the  labor  of  one  day  at  most,  and  remember — the  moment  the 
stone  is  lost,  you  die. 

He  said  no  more,  but  with  one  convulsive  throb  breathed  his 
last.  Leaving  him  that  night  and  promising  myself  to  return  the 
next  morning  I  reached  home  quite  in  time  to  prevent  search,  for 
my  mother  had  become  quite  anxious  on  account  of  my  long  ab- 
scence.  To  my  father's  questionings  I  offered  an  evasive  reply 
and  eating  my  supper  went  to  bed.  Little  sleep  fell  upon  me 
that  night,  that  little  to  be  broken  by  dreams  and  nightmares. 

The  next  morning  early,  my  tutor  being  no  better,  I  started 
for  the  scene  of  the  night's  adventure  and,  having  buried  the  man 
and  repeated  over  his  remains  a  short  prayer,  kindled  a  rousing 
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fire  under  the  caldron.  Rapidly  it  boiled  and  very  soon  there 
was  scarcely  half  a  pint  of  water  left.  With  breathless  interest 
I  watched  and  as  the  last  drop  disappeared  was  just  turning  away 
in  disappointment.  Judge  of  my  delight  at  seeing  this  drop  trans- 
formed into  a  brillant  glittering  gem.  Joyfully  I  snatched  it  from 
the  hot  vessel  and  ran  from  the  woods  with  all  my  speed.  My  fa- 
ther never  saw  the  prize.  Lest  he  might  command  me  to  give  it 
up,setting  it  in  a  gold  band  and  fastening  it  round  my  neck,  I  hid 
it  away  in  my  bosom.  There  has  it  remained  and  advanced  me 
to  this  great  age." 

Such  was  his  story  in  words  befitting  a  child's  comprehension, 
and  immediately  Tom  cried  out  to  see  the  gem.  And  his  father 
loving  him,  disclosed  to  him,  what  no  mortal  eyes  save  his  own 
had  ever  beholden.  Tom  turned  it  over  and  over  pleased  as  it 
reflected  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Methuselah  was  just  about 
to  tell  his  son  more  of  the  stone,  when  Tommy  espied  a  turtle's 
head  sticking  out  of  the  water,  as  the  reptile  rested  upon  a  sunken 
log,  and  jumped  to  throw  a  stone  at  it.  His  hand  became  entangled 
in  the  chain  and  now  with  constant  protracted  use  it  parted  as  he 
j  umped,  and,  rolling  down  over  the  steep  embankment,  the  treasure 
was  lost.  'Twould  be  improper  for  me  to  disclose  more.  For  this 
stone  men  have  ever  been  searching  with  millions  of  money  and 
godlike  perseverence.  It  is  now  beleived  that  no  such  thing  as 
the  "  elixir  vitae  "  exists.  And  all  this  time  there  has  been  in  Ber- 
nard's book  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  priceless 
boon.  Do  you  ask  why  no  Tapley  has  ever  been  its  possessor  ? 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state.  Trax. 

Vol.  VI.— e. 
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Iditfltliai  Bspatttmatrt. 


January   1872. 


Being  the  last  December  rose, 
Frosted  with  the  wintry  snows ; 
Let  the  fading  petals  fall 
O'er  the  Old  Years  funeral  pall. 

— Edwin  Lee. 

Now  comes  old  January,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away ; 
Now  does  he  quake  and  quiver  try  to  quell, 
And  blow  his  nails  to  warm  them  if  he  may. 

— Spencer. 

The  tender,  lingering  cadence  of  the  Christmas  anthem,  falling  like 
a  dirge  about  the  bier  of  the  Old  Year,  blends  with  the  cheering,  inspirit- 
ing overture  of  the  New,  while  we,  speeding  the  going,  greeting  the 
coming,  like  the  Chamberlain  of  Louis  XI V.,  cry  "  The  King  is  dead, 
Long  live  the  King !"  Charles  Lamb  was  wont  to  affirm  that  every  man 
had  two  birthdays,  of  which  the  one  was  his  own  natal  day,  and  the 
other  the  birth  day  of  the  New  Year,  common  to  him  with  all  men  since 
Adam ;  a  day  upon  which  he  might  reckon  what  was  lost,  and  count 
upon  what  was  left. 

We  are  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  moralizing  upon  this  day ;  it  is  the 
time  for  retrospection  and  prospection,  for  reviewing  the  past  and  sur- 
veying the  future,  for  the  forming  of  new  resolutions  and  the  launching 
of  new  ventures,  for  the  same  snow  which  forms  the  shroud  of  the  Old 
Year,  whose  record  lies  sealed  with  the  seal  eternal,  forms  the  swaddling 
cloth  of  the  New,  whose  record  is  as  yet  unwritten. 

When  England  was  merrie  England,  from  Christmas  until  Twelfth 
Night  feasted  all,  the  Yule  and  candles  ushering  in  the  jovial  holidays, 
the  lively  game  and  jolly  wassail  bowl  exorcising  the  firesides  of  this 
earnest,  hearty  people,  who  dearly  loved  to  "  eat  drink  and  be  merry ;" 
and  after  the  feast  would  come  the  jolly  song, 

"  Let  us  drink  till  we  die, 
When  the  saints  we  relie, 
Will  mingle  their  songs  with  our  revelrie." 
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To  them  the  world  was  not  all  a  "heritage  of  woe "  ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
world  with  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  much  to  make  glad,  and  the 
poet  tells  us  that 

"  These  merry  gambols  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  thro'  all  the  year." 

The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  has  turned  to  legend  those  olden  days. 
The  touch  of  progress  changes  all  things  beautiful  and  pleasant  to  a 
harder  materiality  than  the  touch  of  Midas.  We  linger  now  at  our 
Christmas  pudding  scarce  long  enough  to  taste  the  sauce,  and  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  business  drown  out  the  tones  of  our  New  Tear  greetings. 
As  the  world  grows  older,  it  grows  less  poetical.  With  gold  we  cannot 
buy  the  old  associations.  But  we,  dear  friends,  scarce  finding  time  to 
speak  the  words,  will  yet  sieze  time  to  write  our  New  Year  wish,  the 
prayer  breathed  by  the  thankful,  hopeful  lips  of  Tiny  Tim,  "  God  bless 
us  every  one." 


If  any  one  wonders  at  our  going  beyond  college  walls  and  college 
matters  for  editorial  topics,  to  him  let  us  explain  that  the  ninety  and 
nine  college  periodicals  have  so  ably  and  thoroughly  treated  such  trite 
themes  that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say  about  them.  The  field  has  been 
reaped,  even  the  stubble  and  the  chaff  gathered  up,  and  we,  finding  no 
gleanings  left,  must  be  allowed  to  enter  broader  and  more  fruitful 
grounds. 


Two  things  have  divided  the  public  mind  during  the  last  month— 
the  coming  of  a  new  royal  guest  and  the  serious  illness  of  one  who  pre- 
ceded him  by  ten  years.  The  royal  boy  who  visited  us  in  '61,  and  over 
whom  democratic  America  went  mad,  a  stupid  youth  of  twenty  then, 
with  nothing  about  him  to  attract  save  the  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
about  a  king,"  debauched  and  prematurely  old  to-day,  has  lain  at  death's 
door  while  the  people  of  two  continents  have  speculated  as  to  the  results 
of  his  decease.  Into  such  speculations  we  have  no  wish  to  enter,  but 
his  sickness  has  awakened  a  slumbering  element  in  the  public  heart 
which  we  wish  to  notice.    Shakespeare  was  hardly  correct  when  he  cried 

"O,  what  a  world  of  vile,  ill-favored  faults 

Look  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year!" 

Unless  nobility  of  character  accompanies  nobility  of  position  we  are 
apt  to  look  with  anything  but  favoring  eyes.  But  no  sooner  does  Death 
tap  at  the  royal  gates  of  Sandringham,  than  meek-eyed  and  gentle 
Charity  steals  into  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  and,  coupled  with 
that  reverence  for  all  who  wear  the  purple,  causes  even  those  who  have 
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loathed  the  character  of  the  man,  to  cry  "  God  save  the  Prince ! "  It  has 
done  more.  It  has  driven  back  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  paralyzed  the 
arms  of  his  enthusiastic  followers,  s'o  that  royalty  will  rise  up  stronger 
from  the  sick-couch  of  Prince  Albert.  Such  a  wondrous  motor  is  the 
human  heart.  The  associates  of  the  Prince,  silent  before,  have  come 
forward  to  confute  calumnies,  moralists  have  pointed  out  the  great  and 
peculiar  temptations  which  besiege  princes,  and  we  begin  to  consider 
that  kings  are  not  judged  as  other  men.  The  eye  of  the  people  turned 
upon  kings  acts  as  a  microscope,  blemish  and  flaw  of  mountain  size  ap- 
pear, but  let  the  Great  Reaper  come  near  and  all  the  world  are  kin,  and 
ready  to  apologize  in  those  tender  words  of  Burns : 

"  Though  he  may  go  a  kennin'  wrang, 
To  step  aside  is  human." 

One  word  more.  We  cannot  separate  our  wish  for  the  Prince's 
restoration  from  our  wish  for  his  reformation.  If  it  be  true  that  "  the 
best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,"  no  man  has  more  or  better  mate- 
rial for  the  forming  of  a  good  man,  than  the  Prince.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  will  reform  and  the  blood  of  the  Guelphs  no  more  deteriorate. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  : 

Bad  for  the  Freshmen. — A  Dartmouth  College  Freshman  says 
"  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  plough  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  year- 
ling heifer  hitched  to  a  clapboard  as  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  young  ladies  of  Lebanon.  "  They  doubtless  wisely  prefer  the  ster- 
jing, hard-fisted,  "greasy  mechanics"  of  their  own  enterprising  village. 
"  That's  what's  the  matter  with  Hannah." — Claremont  Advocate 

Well  Mr,  Editor,  what  of  it  ?  Has  some  Freshman  with  a  flashy 
neck-tie  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle  been  cutting  you  out  ?  or  what 
excuse  can  you  offer  for  tacking  upon  us  an  expression  which  originated 
in  a  Tennesee  college,  also  for  "  sarsing  "  the  Lebanon  boys  and  getting 
on  your  ear  generally  ?  We  don't  know  the  Hannah  you  speak  of,  and 
hadn't  heard  of  her  illness,  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  in  fact  don't 
•  think  she  is  very  sick ;  but  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  little  tilt  for  the 
affections  of  some  lady,  daub  on  your  ink,  we  will  pick  our  Freshman,and 
you  may  pick  the  lady.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Editor  of  the  Le- 
banon Free  Pressin  quoting  the  above  paragraph,  subjoins  the  following : 

"One  of  said  young  ladies,  whe  probably  knows,  makes  answer  that 
<kFaint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 


We  wish  those  afflicted  with  the  itch  of  writing,  and  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  inform  the  world,  through  the  columns  of  the  papers 
published  in  their  native  hamlet,  of  affairs  here  at  Dartmouth,  would 
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cultivate  accuracy  as  one  of  the  elements  of  their  style.  For  instance 
in  a  communication  a  few  weeks  since  in  a  paper  which  takes  its  world- 
ly flight  from  a  nourishing  town  down  the  river,  were  statements  to  the 
effect  that:  "Dr.  Labaree  now  has  charge  of  the  Senior  class,  as  the 
labors  of  President  Smith  are  so  arduous  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
attend  to  his  regular  duties."  "Some  of  the  students  are  trying  coal." 
and  that  the  new  Bank  cost  $16,000,  and  that  the  upper  story  of  the  C. 
S.  D.  building  has  been  finished  off  for  a  town  hall.  People  here  know 
these  statements  to  be  incorrect,  but  they  pass  current  wherever  the  pa_ 
pers  are  read,  and  create  wrong  impressions.  Coal  has  been  used  here 
for  several  years  and  its  use  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment. 


The  eighth  annual  festival  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association, 
took  place  at  Delmonico's,  Thursday  evening  Dec.  7th,  about  eighty  gen- 
tlemen sitting  down  to  dinner  and  Richard  B.  Kimball,  President  of  the 
Association  occupying  the  chair.  Our  space  will  allow  of  none  but  the 
briefest  notice,  but  we  understand  that  the  occasion  was  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  those  present.  Among  those  immediately  representing 
the  College,  were  the  President,  Prof.  O.  P.  Hubbard,  Prof.  A.  B.  Crosby, 
Prof.  John  Odronaux,  Prof.  Mark  Bailey  and  Prof.  E.  T.  Quimby.  The 
"  Dartmouth  Ode,"  by  Dr.  Ordronaux,  a  humorous  poem  entitled  the 
"Dartmouth  Roll,"  and  in  closing,  a  "Farewell  Ode,"  by  the  same  were 
sung.  Dr.  Ordronaux  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  printed  copies 
of  them,  which  would  have  been  inserted  but  for  the  already  crowded 
condition  of  our  columns.  New  features  at  the  festival  were  the  doing 
away  of  toasts  and  set  speeches,  and  the  admission  of  ladies  to  partici- 
pate in  the  agreeable  entertainment.  Is  this  latter  the  "  shadow  "  of  a 
"  coming  event  ?  "     We  wonder. 


We  are  glad,  to  learn  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  acting  under 
authority  of  Congress,  has  decided  to  distribute  among  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  country  the  "  Rejected  Models"  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  so  many  years  at  the  Patent  office.  Professor  Quimby 
has  just  returned  from  Washington  where  he  spent  several  days  in  se- 
lecting from  these  models  for  our  Museum.  We  learn  from  him  that 
about  seven  hundred  will  be  sent  to  this  Institution  subject  to  recall,  if 
they  should  ever  be  wanted,  a  thing  not  very  likely  to  happen.  It  should 
be  understood  that  although  these  are  the  u Rejected  Models  "  they  are 
not  "Rejected"  because  worthless,  but  often  because  patents  had  already 
been  granted  on  the  same.  Many  of  them  are  ingeniously  contrived 
and  of  excellent  workmanship.  They  cover  so  large  afield  of  invention 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  their  variety  to  one  who 
has  never  visited  the  Patent  Office.  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Manu- 
factures of  every  kind,  Railroads  and  other  branches  of  Engineering, 
Mining,  Chemical  Works  and  Navigation  are  a  few  of    the  departments 
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represented.  They  will  be  on  exhibition  before  the  next  Commence- 
ment and  will  not  only  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Museum,  but 
will  also  be  valuable  as  illustrations  in  the  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence and  for  draughting.  Prof.  Quimby  also  reports  specimens  of  the 
building  stones  of  Washington  from  the  Smithsonian  Institue  to  be 
sent  with  these  models. 


We  understand  that  Prof.  Quimby,  while  in  Washington,  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office,  for  making  at  this  place 
annual  observations  upon  the  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic force.  The  observations  will  be  made  upon  the  same  week  of  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  annual  change  in  these  quanti- 
ties. The  Professor  has  already  obtained  from  the  Coast  Survey  Office  a 
Magnetometer,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  furnished  in  due  time  with  the  Instru- 
ments for  the  other  observations  mentioned. 


g^Usga  Items. 

The  Seniors  have  decided  upon  Warren,  of  Cambridgeport,  Ms.,  as 
class  photographer. 

The  number  of  students  here  this  winter  is  larger  than  usual  during 
the  winter  session — there  being  in  the  Academical  Dep't  164,  in  the  C. 
S.  D.,  55,  and  in  the  other  departments,  15. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haughton,  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  has  opened  a 
private  school  here. 

The  Courant  has  a  good  word  to  say  of  Pres.  Smith's  last  Baccalau- 
reate. 

Miss  Sherman's  school,  we  understand,  is  soon  to  give  an  exhibition. 

Richard  B.  Kimball's  address  before  the  Alumni,  on  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation, has  been  handsomely  printed  and  distributed  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

We  believe  the  fact  has  not  before  been  chronicled  that  a  Choral 
Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perkins  of  Lebanon,  has  been  formed 
here. 

A  number  of  the  Seniors  having  petitioned  for  extra  instruction  in 
German,  the  Faculty  obligingly  granted  their  request,  and  Prof.  Ruggles 
kindly  consented  to  hear  the  class. 

Prof*  C.  A.  Young  is  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "The  Sun,"  as  one  of  a 
course  of  Scientific  Lectures  at  Yale  College,  in  January.  If  the  other 
lecturers  understand  their  subjects  as  thoroughly  as  Prof,  Young  his, 
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the  course  cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  interesting.  "Prof.  Young,"  states 
the  prospectus,  "is  the  best  living  authority  on  the  subject  of  his  lec- 
ture." 

Eev.  Titus  Coan,  the  venerable  missionary  has  seen  fit  to  decline 
the  D.  D.,  which  the  college  appended  to  his  name  last  Commencement. 
Formerly  such  honors  did  not  go  a  begging,  but  lately  so  indiscriminate- 
ly has  been  the  bestowal  of  these  titles,  that  they  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  useless  appendages  to  a  man's  name — of  little  honor  and  less 
use. 

One  of  the  last  letters  of  Fred  Loring  was  written  to  the  wife  of 
Prof.  Sanborn,  in  which  he  requested  her  to  send  him  the  number  of 
the  Dabtmouth  which  contained  Prof.  Sanborn's  "  Topics  in  English 
Literature,  with  References."  Away  out  in  Arizona  he  had  found  a  copy, 
and  recognizing  its  value,  desired  to  obtain  the  number  for  himself. 

We  had  expected  that  some  of  these  long  winter  evenings  would 
have  been  occupied  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  all  by  a  course 
of  lectures,  but  satisfactory  arrangements  could  not  be  made.  But 
since  we  have  failed  to  procure  professional  lecturers,  cannot  we  have  a 
revival  of  those  pleasant  Home  Lectures,  which  so  delightfully  relieved 
the  tedium  of  last  winter? 

It  is  a  sorry  fact  that  the  exercises  of  Dartmouth's  great  days  and 
interesting  anniversaries  have  never  been  preserved  in  permanent  form 
by  the  College.  Indeed  she  has  in  her  possession  no  complete  file  of  ca- 
talogues. Doubtless  in  the  future  the  college  archives  will  be  better 
preserved,  but  by  this  negligence  in  the  past,  much  that  is  valuable  must 
have  been  lost  from  her  history. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  for  many  years  Commence- 
ment honors  here  were  distributed  by  drawing  lots.  In  '62  or  '63,  we 
believe,  the  old  method  of  appointing  by  marks  was  revived.  Though 
the  present  system  can  never  be  perfectly  fair,  inasmuch  as  the  ability 
and  scholarship  can  never  correctly  be  represented  by  marks,  and  per- 
sonal prejudice  unconsciously  will  bias  the  best  and  wisest  instructor, 
yet  the  other  method  incurred  as  great  evils  and  mistrust.  The  ideal 
method  of  appointing  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  catalogues,  which  made  their  appearance  somewhat  tardily,  ow- 
ing to  the  slowness  of  the  printers,  present  a  very  neat  and  beautiful 
appearance.  The  "  charms  and  merits  of  simplicity,"  of  which  the 
JEgis  was  such  a  model,  evidently  failed  with  their  pretentious  claims  to 
make  due  impression ;  much  taste  it  evinced  in  the  typography  which 
has  in  addition  the  two-fold  merit  of  clearness  and  freedom  from  errors. 
It  shows  the  number  of  instructors  to  be  34,  and  the  number  of  the 
students  to  be  400;  distributed  as  follows:  Medics,  40;  Academics,  282; 
Scientifics,  63 ;  Agriculturists,  12 ;  Thayer  Dept.,  3.  Aside  from  other 
funds  appropriated  to  this  purpose  the  number  of  scholarships  is  68, 
having  been  increased  by  13  since  the  last  catalogue. 
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To  what  kind  of  hazing  did  Macbeth  allude  when  he  confidently  re- 
marked to  1st  Murderer : 

"Ay,  in  the  catalogue  we  go  for  men  ? 

The  Dartmouth  modestly  asserts  that  their  new  telescope  of  9  1-2 
in.  aperture,  is  fully  equal  to  one  of  13  in.  aperture.— Harvard  Advocate. 

The  statement  made  in  the  Sept.  No.  of  the  Dartmouth  ran  in  this 
wise,  "  The  focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  12  feet,  aperture  9  1-4  inches. 
The  instrument  is  however  fully  equal  to  most  of  those  of  13  in.  aper- 
ture." In  explanation  we  would  say  that  one  great  excellence  of  the 
instrument  is  the  very  superior  quality  of  the  glasses.  It  is  not  of  course 
equal  to  one  of  13  in.  aperture  hsving  glasses  of  the  same  quality,  but 
as  there  are  very  few  instruments  that  do  have,  the  statement  as  form- 
erly made  in  the  Dartmouth  is  perfectly  correct. 


*  Arabesques. — Four  charming  narratives,  we  had  almost  said  po- 
ems, enrich  the  pages  of  this  book.  So  singular  in  design  and  so  unique 
in  execution,  it  introduces  us  to  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  and 
chivalric  enterprises,  with  such  modesty  of  diction,  and  sweetness  of 
simplicity,  that  we  are  led  captive  by  unassuming,  unpretentious  beauty 
and  elegance  in  style  and  expression,  living  and  breathing  throughout, 
and  imparting  to  each  tale  peculiar  interest,  and  special  attractiveness. 
The  author  has  touched  that  within  the  heart  of  men  which  is  common 
to  all  humanity.  She  takes  us  back  to  days  gone  by,  and  we  are  again 
little  children,  listening  entranced  to  witching  stories  of  far  off  "  Fairy 
land,"  or  dreaming  of  Elf  and  Genie  in  the  depths  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
But  beyond  the  fascination  of  hair  breadth  escapes  and  romantic  daring 
there  are  cadences  of  song  and  music  soothing  the  "restless  pulse  of 
care,"  and  lulling  us  into  peaceful  tranquility. 

"Monare"  comes  foremost,  in  order  and  excellence.  The  hero, 
Walter  of  Ilzerley,  while  kneeling  in  devout  prayer  in  the  chapel  of  his 
Ancestral  Halls,  interrupted  to  hold  communion  with  hidden  powers  of 
the  air,  makes  a  generous  vow,  and  receives  a  "ruby  ring  "  of  magic 
properties,  a  shield  in  danger,  a  mystic  safe-guard  agaist  evil  and  deadly 
perils,  emitting  a  soft  rosy  light ;  in  the  morning,  in  due  form,  with  pomp 
and  ceremony  he  is  dubbed  knight,  mounts  his  milk-white  steed,  and 
enthusiastically  devotes  his  youthful  manhood,  strength  and  energies  to 
rescue  her  whose  wailing  voice  was  borne  to  his  ears  on  the  sighing 
wind,  as  it  swept  mournfully  past  the  altar.    His  earliest  tragic  encoun- 
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ter  is  with  the  "were-wolf "— ,  half  beast,  half  man.  After  infinite  pa- 
tience, boldness  and  intrepidity,  his  efforts  are  crowned  with  success  and 
"  all  goes  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell."  "  Apollyona  "  concerns  the  witch 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  wild  and  weird  in  the  extreme.  "Domitia"  is 
yet  more  strange  and  fanciful,  and  years  ago  would  have  been  attribu- 
ted to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  so  life-like  is  it,  and  so  intense.  "Ombra  "  is  the 
the  last  and  is  related  with  wonderful  energy  and  earnestness.  Full  of 
fire  all  the  pieces  are,  and  aglow  with  suppressed  passion,  giving  us  in- 
timation of  the  power  which  sits  behind  the  throne.  In  our  narrow 
limits  no  extracts  can  be  offered  and  we  can  only  heartily  recommend 
an  entire  perusal. 

The  "  Mission  "  of  this  work  is  manifold.  To  the  Utilitarian  or  to 
the  mere  mathematician,  it  may  appear  to  meet  and  supply  no  particu- 
lar want  of  the  age.  It  is  not  practical.  It  proves  nothing.  It  has  no 
regard  for  unity  in  time  or  place.  It  teaches  no  dogmatics,  and  enfor- 
ces no  orthodox  observances.  Therefore  to  some  it  may  seem  useless 
and  purposeless.  But  to  others,  who  ask  the  cui  boni,  in  its  broader 
sense,  it  has  lessons,  many  and  far  reaching.  It  shows  the  great  under- 
currents of  sentiment  which  pervade  all  mankind.  It  discovers  prin- 
ciples which  resting  near  the  heart  in  days  of  knight  errantry,  lie  in 
the  bosom  of  men  now,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time.  It  evidences  that 
fondness  all  have  for  the  marvelous  and  mysterious.  It  hafe  history  too. 
Not  that  of  local  habitation,  but  that  which  was  universal,  and  had  the 
wide  world  for  its  stage.  Read  accounts  of  the  crusades,  of  the  Moors, 
of  Spanish  Quixotes,  of  Don  Alvarado,  of  Cortes,  and  we  see  embodied 
the  very  spirit  of  Arabesques.  The  poetry,  the  unreality,  the  fanciful 
superstition  and  imagination  are  all  here.  The  people  we  meet  vanish 
as  we  near  them.  Nothing  is  tangible,  nothing  is  material  and  substan- 
tial. No  extravigance  too  great,  no  artlessness  too  childlike,  to  find  ex  _ 
pression.  We  wish  the  writer  would  give  us  shorter  pieces  and  more. 
Let  Grimm,  the  good  old  German,  be  her  exemplar :  and  the  young 
through  all  the  land  will  rejoice  and  kiss  the  hand  which  so  prettily 
penned  Monare  and  Apollyona. 


The  gravest  beast  is  an  ass,  the  gravest  bird  is  an  owl,  and  the  grav- 
est man  is  a  fool. 

The  Yale  Courant  says  the  conditions  in  "  hopeful  piety  "  at  the  Di- 
vinity School  have  been  made  up,  and  recitations  are  going  on  as  usual. 

Amherst  has  110  Freshmen. — College  Herald,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Vol.  VI.— f. 
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The  same  accurate  journal  credits  Dartmouth  with  a  Freshman  class 
of  95.  Vould  not  a  reversion  of  the  digits  hit  the  truth  ? — Amherst  Stu- 
dent. 

Which  would  give  Dartmouth  59  and  Amherst  11. 

God  bless  you,  gentlemen !    Learn  to  give 

Money  to  colleges  while  you  live. 

Don't  be  silly  and  think  you'll  try 

To  bother  the  colleges  when  you  die, 

With  codicil  this  and  codicil  that, 

That  knowledge  may  starve  while  law  grows  fat, 

For  there  never  was  pitcher  that  would'nt  spill, 

And  there's  always  a  flaw  in  a  donkey's  will. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  following  section  has  been  added  to  the  blue  laws  of  South 
Hadley  : 

AH  young  ladies  visiting  Amherst  will  be  deprived  of  their  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  immediately  on  entering  the  town,  by  the  accompany- 
ing teachers. — Student. 

A  Montreal  artist  is  to  take  Yale  '72's  tintypes,  for  $30  a  hundred. 

The  class  of  1870,  Harvard  College,  have  adopted  resolutions  re- 
specting the  death  of  Fred.  W.  Loring.  In  one  of  them  they  say:  "That 
by  his  death  we  have  been  deprived  of  one  whose  brilliant  literary  abil- 
ities had  already  won  him  much  just  commendation,  and  seemed  des- 
tined, in  the  future,  to  give  his  works  a  high  rank." 

At  a  recent  lecture  on  fruit  culture,  given  before  a  class  in  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College,  the  lecturer  produced  a  bottle  of  wine  as 
a  sample  of  home  manufacture.  The  class  proceeded  to  test  the  con- 
tents, but  the  bottle  only  lasted  to  the  third  man.  The  Professor  is  said 
to  have  ejaculated  "shame  on  you." 

The  Yale  Literary,  now  in  its  thirty-seventh  volume,  is  the  oldest 
College  Magazine. 

Since  the  attendance  upon  religious  exercises  at  Washington  Col- 
lege has  become  voluntary,  the  chapel  is  better  filled  than  ever  before. 

The  students  at  Williams  are  getting  tired  of  morning  and  evening 
prayers  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  a  week. 

Amherst,  having  decided  not  to  admit  ladies,  was  besieged  one  day 
by  a  "bevy  of  beauties  from  South  Hadley,"  who  paraded  their  grounds, 
filled  their  halls,  peeped  into  their  rooms  and  tantalized  them  with  the 
thought  of  what  "  might  have  been." 

Harvard  students  allude  to  the  reports  which  the  papers  at  the  Hub 
give  concerning  college  affairs  as  "  the  latest  romances  of  the  Boston 
papers." 

Bowdoin  has  now  a  Department  of  Art  and  Sciences,  and  under 
the  new  President  more  prominence  is  being  given  to  modern  langua- 
ges. 
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In    Memoriam. 

Died  in  New  London,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  of  consumption,  James  Hen- 
ry McClintock.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  '71,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Ohio,  where  a  brother  resides,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  profound  sadness  that  we  record  the  decease  of  him 
who  a  few  months  since  was  our  fellow  student ;  whose  sound  mental 
and  moral  worth  commanded  our  respect,  no  less  than  his  uniform  kind- 
ness and  ready  sympathy  won  our  confidence  and  love.  His  was  a  char- 
acter best  appreciated  where  most  intimately  known.  Generous  tow- 
ard others,  faithful  to  every  duty,  a  true  friend  and  a  devoted  Christian, 
he  has  left  us  a  worthy  example  for  emulation.  We  deeply  sympathize 
with  his  afflicted  friends  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 


'3!    Joel  Blackman,  class  of  '34,  is  a  teacher  in  New  York  City. 

'34.    Daniel  Clark,  class  of  '34,  is  Judge  of  the  U.  S  District  Court. 

'34.  Moses  T.  Clough,  class  of  '34,  is  practising  law  in  Ticonderoga, 
New  York. 

'34.    Moody  Currier,  class  of  '34,  is  a  lawyer  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

'34.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  class  of  '34.  is  a  clergyman  in  Marble- 
head,  Mass. 

'34.  Samuel  H.  Mather,  class  of  '34,  is  at  present  a  bank  officer 
living  in  Cieaveland,  O. 

'34.  James  H.  Merrill,  class  of  '34,  is  a  clergyman  residing  in  Ando- 
ver,  Mass. 

'34.    John  Kaymond,  class  of  '34,  is  an  attorney  in  New  York  City. 

'34.  William  Scoggih,  class  of '34,  for  thirty  years  the  highly  es- 
teemed and  efficient  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Boxford, 
Ms.,  is  now  supplying  the  church  in  Byfield,  though  still  residing  in 
Boxford. 

40.  Benj.  F.  Whidden,  class  of  '40,  is  Judge  of  Probate  for  Coos 
County;  residence  at  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

41.  Hon.  William  Burns,  class  of  '41,  now  residing  at  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Coos  County  Bar. 
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'61.  Rev.  W.  W.  Dow,  class  of  '61,  formerly  of  Waterford,  Me.,  has 
aocepted  a  call  from  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Winchenden, 
Ms. 

'61.  Rev.  J.  W.  H.  Baker,  class  of  '61,  was  recently  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Brewer,  Me. 

'61.  George  E.  Hodgden,  class  of  '61,  is  in  legal  practice  at  Ports, 
mouth,  ST.  H. 

'61.  Marshall  L.  Brown,  class  of  '61,  C.  S.  D.,  is  a  physician  in 
Winchenden,  Ms. 

'66.  Marrried,  in  Stoughton,  Ms.,  Oct.  26,  by  Rev.  A.  St.  John  Cham- 
bre,  Henry  C.  Ide,  class  of  '66,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Mulcher,  of  S. 

^6.  A.  B.  Abbott,  class  of  '66,  is  studying  at  Albany  Law  School. 

'Q6.  Rev.  Levi  Rogers,  class  of  ^6,  was  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Claremont,  Oct.  19th.,  President 
Smith  preaching  an  able  and  interesting  discourse. 

'6Q.  Rev.  B.  P.  Smith,  class  of  J66,  is  in  Switzerland.  His  address 
is  care  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  41  Lombard  St.,  London,  Eng. 

'66.  Rev.  James  Powell,  class  of  ^Q,  of  the  North  Church  in  New- 
buryport,  Ms.,  has  recently  declined  the  call  of  a  San  Francisco  Church 
offering  $3000  in  gold  and  expenses  of  his  journey. 

^6.  It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Independent,  that  John  Edgar 
Johnson,  class  of  '66,  has  become  an  Episcopalian  and  is  to  become  a 
clergyman  in  that  denomination.     He  was  formerly  a  Unitarian. 

'67.  W.  H.  Hood,  class  of  '67,  C.  S.  D.,  is  Chief  Engineer  on  the 
railroad  now  in  process  of  construction  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

70.  Chas.  E.  Putney,  class  of  '70,  recently  became  father  of  a  fine 
daughter. 

'70.  Irving  W.  Drew,  class  of  '70,  was  admitted  to  the  Coos  Co.  Bar, 
Nov.  15.  He  is  to  entar  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Ray  on  the  first  of 
January. 

'70.  M.  D.  Stone,  class  of  '70,  late  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Theological  Institute  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

'71.  B.  W.  Andrews,  class  of  '71,  C.  S.  D.,  is  a  Civil  Engineer  on  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  R.  R. 

'71.  J.  F.  Pratt,  class  of  '71,  D.  S.  D.,  is  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  and  is  at  present  located  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

'71.  R.  M.  Carleton,  class  of  '71,  is  reading  law  in  Brewster's  office, 
Boston,  Ms. 

'71.    H.  A.  Folsom,  class  of  '71,  is  reading  law  at  Winchester,  N.  H. 

72.  H.  H.  Browne,  formerly  of  the  class  of  '72,  is  engaged  in  trade 
at  Ossipee,  N.  H.  He  was  recently  married  to  a  lady  of  the  same 
town. 
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Wednesday,  Aug. — This  morning  I  rose  early,  thanks  to 
the  kitchen  clatter  that  came  in  at  my  half-open  window,  and  be- 
thought me  of  the  many  times  when  I  had  longed  to  be  by  the 
ocean  and  see  the  sun  rise  from  out  its  watery  bed.  So  I  made 
shift  to  dress  me  and  hastened  off  to  a  rugged  promontory  which 
pushes  boldly  out  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from 
the. hotel.  I  was  repaid  for  my  unusual  activity  by  what  a  long- 
time sojourner  at  the  beach,  who  like  myself  had  stolen  a  while 
away  from  his  slumbers,  assured  me  was  an  extraordinary  sunrise. 
I  hope  that  it  was  so.  I  know  that  it  was  a  very  extraordinary 
one  to  me,  owing  to  the  fact  of  my  wonted  somnolency  during 
the  time  at  which  said  event  diurnally  occurs.  It  really  was  a 
sight  worthy  of  remembrance — the  slow  rising  of  the  great  lu- 
minary and  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  masses  of  mist  which 
hung  over  the  ocean.  The  white  gulls  bathed  in  golden  light 
seemed  like  bright  angels  come  to  proclaim  a  new  glory  to  the 
world,  but  their  harsh  cries  soon  dispelled  the  illusion  and  they 
sailed  away  off  seawards  no  longer  noticed.  As  we  walked  to- 
gether towards  the  hotel  my  companion  pointed  out  to  me  some 
rough  looking  rocks  at  about  a  furlong's  distance  from  the  shore, 
saying  that  there  were  found  at  low  tide  most  beautiful   shells 

Vol.  VI.— g. 
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and  sea  anemones.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  to  gather 
them,  and  he  replied  that  like  Emerson  he  loved  best  to  see  them 
when  they  formed  but  a  pleasing  part  of  a  most  delightful  pic- 
ture, and  that  he  had  never  deprived  them  of  the  beauty  which 
they  gathered  from  their  surroundings. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  was  called  from  an  exciting  game  of 
cribbage,  to  go  in  bathing,  as  this  is  the  regulation  hour  for  that 
operation.  I  soon  donned  a  recherche  bathing  suit  and 
announced  myself  ready  for  the  plunge.  As  I  believe  is  custo- 
mary at  all  New  England  beaches,  the  water  was  iced  for  the  oc- 
casion, so  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  fantastic  gambols  and  hip- 
popotamus-like wallowings  that  I  was  enabled  to  prevent  audible 
mention  of  the  deep  feelings  of  disgust  and  bodily  misery  which 
held  sway  over  me.  However  I  was  gallant  enough  to  pilot  a 
few  uncouthly  dressed  females  into  the  freezing  mixture,  kindly 
place  them  in  proper  position  for  receiving  cordially  the  on-com- 
ing breakers,  and  most  gladly  lead  them  back  again  to  the  shores 
of  their  native  land.  After  the  torture  was  over  and  we  had  got 
the  salt  water  out  of  our  eyes,  somebody  proposed  that  we  should 
bowl  until  dinner  time.  This  we  set  about  doing,  as  quickly  and 
as  well  as  our  chilled  and  benumbed  condition  would  allow.  As 
there  was  quite  a  party  of  us  the  excitement  was  intense.  There 
was  the  usual  unaccountable  perverseness  manifested  by  the  balls 
tenderly  deposited  upon  the  alley  by  the  ladies,  the  usual  derog- 
atory remarks  upon  the  quality  of  the  alley  by  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  wonted  obliviousness  as  to  their  turn  to  roll  exhibited 
by  all. 

After  dinner,  which  consisted  of  everything  desirable  except- 
ing fish,  (which  of  course  no  one  expects  at  the  sea-shore)  a  party 
of  us  took  a  long  walk  upon  the  beach  to  see  the  remnauts  of  a 
schooner  which  went  ashore  here  some  time  last  winter.  As  we 
walked  along  some  one  chanced  to  glance  to  the  north-east,  and 
at  once  exclaimed  for  us  to  look  at  the  wonderful  mirage,  and  on 
turning  we  saw  the  Isles  of  Shoals  inverted  in  the  air,  and  above 
them  a  second  vision  like  unto  the  first.  We  could  see  the  Ap- 
pledore  House  with  its  flag-staff  pointing  downwards,  the  houses 
of  Gosport  all  overturned.  As  we  looked  the  phantom  islands 
faded  slowly  away,  and  even  the  real  ones  seemed  very  indistinct 
to  our  doubting  eyes.     The  wreck  proved  to  be  altogether  unsat- 
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isfactory  when  we  had  at  length  reached  it,  and  had  learned  its 
history.  It  seems  that  a  schooner  loaded  with  the  material  for 
an  iron  steamship  was  run  ashore  here  by  the  captain  for  the  sake 
of  the  insurance.  The  pieces,  each  with  its  appropriate  number 
painted  upon  it,  were  lying  all  about,  many  of  them  partially  im- 
bedded in  the  sand. 

Thursday,  — 10:30,  P.  M.  This  has  been  an  eventful 
day.  I  write  languidly,  hardly  forming  my  letters  so  much  have 
the  events  of  the  day  affected  me.  I  rose  with  somewhat  of  in- 
land dilatoriness  this  morning,  and  immediately  upon  descending 
the  stairs  was  met  in  the  hall  by  my  acquaintance  of  yesterday 
morning,  who  besought  me  to  tell  him  which  I  had  rather  do,  or 
go  a-fishing.  I  answered  after  mature  deliberation  that  I  thought 
I  had.  Whereupon  my  querist  invited  me  to  drop  a  line  to  the 
finny  immediately  after  breakfast.  ~Now  I  confess  to  you  that  it 
was  with  many  misgivings  that  I  accepted  his  polite  invitation, 
notwithstanding  my  ardent  love  and  unbounded  admiration  for 
everything  saline.  For  you  must  know  that  my  nautical  experi- 
ence had  hitherto  been  limited  to  weathering  Point  Judith  in  a 
Sound  steamer,  and  occasional  trips  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Still,  I 
ate  my  breakfast  with  considerable  sang  froid,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  order  an  extra  egg.  I  then  set  about  getting  ready  my 
outfit.  This  proved  no  inconsiderable  task.  I  wished  to  appear 
as  old-saltish  as  possible,  hence  most  of  my  fresh-water  toggery, 
(as  I  believe  sailors  term  frock  coats  and  tight  trowsers,)  was  dis- 
carded at  once.  I  begged  of  the  clerk  an  immense  pair  of  trow- 
sers, and  a  sack  coat  which  might  have  been  Neptune's  own  in 
its  palmiest  days.  After  I  had  lost  myself  in  these  clothes,  I 
found  myself  on  going  down  stairs  the  cynosure  of  laughing  eyes,. 
for  a  bevy  of  maidens  (whom  I  had  fondly  hoped  not  to  encoun- 
ter) were  the  first  persons  to  view  me  after  my  metamorphosis. 

The  old  fisherman,  who  was  to  be  our  Palinurus,  was  await- 
ing our  arrival  upon  the  sea-beat  strand.  He  was  a  realization  of 
all  my  dreams  of  old  tars.  He  might  have  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main  for  innumerable  years,  so  rough  and  weather-beaten  were 
his  features,  so  bronzed  by  the  sun  and  wind  was  the  alligator- 
like skin  upon  his  hands  and  face.  Yet  his  nose  gave  unmistak- 
able signs  of  good-fellowship,  and  he  proved  a  most  courteous 
skipper.     After  he  had  set  us  safely  aboard  his  dory,  which  was 
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managed  with  great  composure  by  a  knee-high  mariner  whom 
the  fisherman  averred  to  be  his  son,  we  were  soon  rowed  out  to 
the  yacht  which  was  gracefully  "courtesying  over  the  billow"  in 
a  way  that  was  unpleasantly  suggestive  to  my  timorous  mind. 
We  found  quite  a  little  party  already  aboard,  all  of  them  hearti- 
ly provoked  with  us  because  of  our  tardy  coming.  But  the  sails 
were  soon  set,  the  anchor  up,  and  the  boat  on  its  way  to  the  fish- 
ing ground,  which,  as  we  ascertained,  was  about  five  miles  to  the 
south-east.  We  bowled  merrily  along  at — numerous  knots  an 
hour,  cracking  various  jokes  upon  the  real  or  assumed  pallor  of 
our  companions'  faces.  I  was  as  merry  as  the  rest,  although  I  felt 
myself  gradually  becoming  a  victim  to  what  the  French  call  le 
mal  de  mer,  and  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  look  of  satisfaction 
pass  from  one  to  another,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  served  him  right, 
he  shouldn't  have  kept  us  waiting  so."  Long  before  we  had  ar- 
rived at  what  is  jocularly  termed  the  fishing  ground,  I  had  yield- 
ed myself  completely  to  the  silent  power  of  the  waves,  and  lay 
helplessly  upon  my  back  quite  ready  to  disobey  Lawrence's  fa- 
mous command,  and  to  "  give  up  the  ship,"  or  aught  else  in  ex- 
change for  the  sands  of  the  shore.  However  I  plucked  up  a  little 
courage  very  soon,  and  determined  to  catch  a  fish  at  all  hazards. 
I  was  given  a  gigantic  coil  of  cord  to  the  end  of  which  was  at- 
tached a  raw,  and  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  live  clam, 
with  which  I  was  expected  to  entice  some  monster  of  the  deep 
from  his  home  and  family  under  the  sea. 

Of  course  my  first  throw  fouled  my  neighbor's  line.  He  re- 
marked good  naturedly  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  after 
the  skipper  had  put  all  to  rights,  I  tried  again.  I  was  told  to  pay 
out  until  my  lead  touched  the  bottom,  and  then  to  draw  up  for 
about  six  feet  and  wait  for  a  bite.  I  obeyed  instructions,  although 
my  patience  gave  out  long  before  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nib- 
ble. At  last  I  felt  a  sudden  throb  followed  by  a  decisive  pull,  and 
I  knew  that  my  time  was  come.  After  heroic  exertions  the  fish 
was  brought  into  the  boat,  and  my  mission  was  ended.  I  told  the 
youth  to  wind  up  my  line,  as  my  feelings  would  not  suffer  me 
longer  to  devastate  the  deep.  I  then  reclined  upon  the  seat  and 
mused  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  Alas  !  thought  I, 
how  little  do  we  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Here  my 
feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  made  an   involuntary  movement  of 
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my  head  towards  the  side  of  our  craft.  I  had  now  reached  that 
wretched  stage  when  life[seems  not  worth  the  living.  A  thou- 
sand times  was  I  tempted  to  jump  over  the  gunwale,  and  end  my 
sufferings  in  the  element'that  had  given  them  rise. 

After  two  or  three  hours  of  unmitigated  misery,  the  anchor 
was  weighed,  and  with  a  favoring  breeze  we  sailed  towards  the 
shore.  The  return  trip  was  made  endurable  to  me  by  the  confi- 
dent assurances  of  the  kind-hearted  skipper  that  all  my  troubles 
would  vanish  quite  away  when  once  I  stood  upon  dry  land  again. 
Thus  by  the  time  we  were  disembarked  from  the  dory  upon  some 
rocks  slippery  with  sea-weed,  I  felt  much  as  I  should  imagine 
Columbus  did  when  he  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  sand  upon  the 
beach  of  San  Salvador.  But,  alas  for  the  fallacy  of  vain  hopes, 
my  sea  evil  still  lingered  about  me.  I  had  no  appetite  for  my 
dinner,  and  was  forced  to  keep  my  room  until  evening,  when  I 
resolutely  asserted  my  preference  for  whist  when  some  one  asked 
me  why  I  exiled  myself  to  the  card-room  during  the  progress  of 
the  dancing.  I  went  up  to  my  room  at  an  early  hour  feeling,  to 
speak  poetically,    "Darkly,  deeply,  most  decidedly  blue." 

Gordon. 


The  3|is£  xxf  Jim^icatt  Fictixw. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  will  always  receive  peculiar 
credit  for  being  the  founder  of  American  fiction,  and  the  first  to 
break  aloof  from  English  models  and  lay  his  scenes  in  the  United 
States.  He  came  forward  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  morbid  critics  of  England  to  sneer  at  the  literary  efforts  of  a 
young  nation,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  which  has 
been  completed  by  Irving,  Cooper  and  Hawthorne.  He  had  un- 
usual obstacles  to  overcome  and  difficulties  to  remove,  which  are 
known  only  to  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  literature.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  consider  the  exigencies  of  his  times,  and  thence 
form  an  estimate  of  his  merits. 
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At  the  present  day  we  are  so  accustomed  in  our  decisions 
upon  the  merits  of  different  works  to  judge  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  a  few  recent  writers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  our  first  American  novelist,  and  do  him  anything  like  im- 
partial justice.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  fiction. 
While  other  departments  of  literature,  like  Poetry,  History,  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology  date  back  many  centuries,  with  plenty  of 
models  in  the  classic  literature  of  Greece  or  Rome  or  even  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  we  must  remember  that  fiction  is  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Writers  in  this  field,  instead  of  imita- 
ting others,  have  had  to  strike  out  as  pioneers  into  new  territory. 
Their  material  has  existed  either  in  their  own  imagination,  or  the 
imagery  which  they  have  thrown  around  their  subjects.  In  form- 
ing our  opinions  on  early  fictitious  writers,  we  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  also  make  a  slight  distinction  between  the  early  Amer- 
ican and  the  early  European  authors. 

When  Brown  wrote,  our  country  was  young,  and  the  people 
were  absorbed  in  the  struggles  incident  to  a  youthful  nation.  A 
government  was  being  established:  each  one  must  be  active. 
The  people  had  no  time  for  the  imagination  to  work.  The  nature 
of  our  first  settlers  was  hardy,  unimaginative  and  business-like. 
What  little  disposition  or  opportunity  they  had  for  literature  was 
swallowed  up  in  theology.  A  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for 
the  growth  of  literary  culture.  Few  had  the  means  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  a  vocation;  besides  the  tastes  of  the  people  did  not 
call  for  it.  Our  Republican  form  of  government  and  the  general 
equality  of  our  citizens  made  a  wonderful  contrast  with  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  We  had  not  the  various  grades  of  society  in 
which  to  illustrate  human  life.  Age  had  not  lent  an  enchantment 
to  our  earlier  history.  We  had  no  past  to  record;  no  traditions 
to  embody  in  romantic  form ;  no  legendary  stories  to  dress  in  the 
language  of  fancy;  and  no  military  struggles  to  glorify,  except 
those  which  were  too  near,  or  too  real  for  the  imagination  to 
seize  upon.  Such  was  the  year  1798,  when  our  romantic  litera- 
ture commenced. 

We  can  take  Wieland,  which  was  Brown's  first  work,  and 
from  it  draw  our  conclusions.  The  plot  is  laid  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  represents  the  father  of  Wieland  as  a  man  of  an  extremely  re- 
ligious and  sensitive  nature,  who  met  his  death  in  a  mysterious 
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way.  His  son  Wieland,  the  hero  of  the  work,  is  of  a  supersti- 
tious bent,  and  is  continually  hearing  strange  voices,  which  an- 
nounce events  apparently  beyond  the  scope  of  human  knowledge. 
Wieland  refers  these  unknown  monitors  to  some  supernatural 
power  and  works  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  feeling  as  to  consider 
it  his  duty  to  obey  them.  They  hang  over  him  like  an  implaca- 
ble destiny.  He  follows  their  bidding,  until  they  proclaim  the 
necessity  of  his  manifesting  his  submission  to  the  divine  will  by 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  who  had  ever  been  his  heart's  idol.  In 
despair  he  accedes;  but  the  deity  is  not  satisfied :  his  children 
must  also  be  sacrificed.  Wieland's  courage  falters  for  a  moment 
at  the  proposal,  but  only  for  a  moment, — he  executes  the  deed, 
believing  it  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven.  He  is  arrested,  tried  for 
murder,  and  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  At  length  the  mys- 
tery is  solved,  and  Wieland  in  despair  takes  his  own  life. 

And  now  after  the  reader  has  feasted  on  chapters  of  blood 
and  destruction,  which  even  surpass  the  horrors  of  Frankenstein, 
what  explanation  does  the  author  give  for  the  conduct  of  his  hero? 
Ventriloquism !  An  evil-minded  person  has  lurked  in  Wieland's 
path,  and  by  means  of  the  ventriloquist's  art,  led  him  to  perpe- 
trate this  terrible  deed.  To-day  a  novelist  with  such  a  plot  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  and  find  but  few  readers.  But  as  was  at 
first  suggested,  we  must  judge  by  the  standards  which  then  exis- 
ted. Then  a  belief  in  the  preternatural  was  allowed.  The  Eng- 
lish dramatists  had  brought  ghosts  and  witches  before  the  read- 
ers in  their  most  popular  plays.  The  ghost  scenes  in  Shakspeare 
are  considered  among  his  best.  The  Boclach  Glas  apparition  in 
Waverly,  or  the  resurrection  of  Athelstane  in  Ivanhoe,  are  no 
less  remarkable.  The  fact  is,  the  reader  must  ever  accommodate 
himself  to  the  superstitions  which  are  believed  at  the  time  and 
place  where  the  scene  is  laid.  Thus  we  can  fairly  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  unravels  his  plot.  But  as  a  nov- 
el must  have  its  "  purpose,"  what  can  we  draw  from  Wieland  ? 
Most  clearly  it  shows  to  what  degree  of  fanaticism  a  man  of  relig- 
ious temperament  could  be  drawn  in  those  days, — for  the  author 
assures  us  that  the  story  was  taken  from  real  life.  And  despite 
our  laudations  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  perhaps  we  can  find  the 
counterpart  of  our  mistaken  hero  among  the  persecutors  of  Roger 
Williams  or  the  followers  of  Cotton  Mather. 
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All  of  Brown's  novels,  six  in  number,  have  a  vein  of  melan- 
choly running  through  them.  Sadness  was  as  much  a  part  of  his 
nature  as  gentle  caricature  or  satire,  was  of  Charles  Dickens'  or 
Thackeray's.  Like  Salvator  Rosa  he  delighted  in  delineating 
scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur  or  intense  danger.  DeFoe  chose  the 
Great  Plague  of  London  as  the  foundation  of  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  and  so  Brown  built  his  Arthur  Mervyn  upon  the 
terrible  ravages  of  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793. 
He  always  seizes  upon  some  thrilling  circumstance  and  represents 
it  in  vivid  flashes.  His  mind  is  intensely  psychological,  always 
revealing  the  inner  character  of  his  hero  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
him  a  veritable  personage.  He  has  brought  out  the  fierce  traits 
of  the  American  Indian,  but  has  left  it  to  Cooper  to  paint  the  true 
Warrior. 

But  few  American  writers  have  equalled  Brown  in  style  or 
simplicity  of  expression.  He  may  be  said  to  resemble  Irving  in 
many  respects.  His  sentences  are  free  from  all  affectation  or  pe- 
dantry, concise  and  anglo-saxon.  The  reader  may  sometimes 
weary  of  the  general  melancholy  course  of  events,  but  never  of 
his  diction.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  half  dozen  novels ;  yet 
he  did  a  vast  amount  of  other  work  in  the  line  of  journalism  and 
magazine  writing,  which  was  productive  of  vast  good  at  the  time, 
although  of  temporary  duration.  But  chiefly  do  we  honor  him 
as  the  founder  of  American  fiction.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  is 
to  America  what  Daniel  Defoe  wras  to  England.  We  may  pro- 
duce writers  of  fiction  who  will  outstrip  Brown  in  popularity,  but 
what  is  literary  popularity  in  many  writers  other  than  a  catering 
to  the  popular  taste  ?  But  he  who  would  go  back  to  the  sources 
ot  American  literature  will  find  himself  the  admirer  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown.  Discipulus. 
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In  the  recent  events  which  have  convulsed  France,  and  in 
the  movements  of  the  masses  in  England,  evidence  has  been  re- 
vealed of  the  existence  of  some  concealed  organization  which  has 
had  a  material  influence  in  changing  the  political  aspect  of  Europe. 
This  motor  which  has  been  known  to  the  world  only  through  its 
effects,  has  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  thrown  aside,  the 
veil  of  secrecy  which  formerly  enveloped  its  movements,  and 
stands  forth  in  its  natural  character.  In  view  of  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  over  a  large  portion  of  society,  its  history  and 
principles  are  of  considerable  importance.  Known  at  present  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Internationale,  it  was  founded  in  London  in 
1862.  Modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  English  Trade  Unions,  it 
had  for  its  primary  object  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes  by  all  legitimate  and  justifiable  means.  Aiming 
at  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the  workmen, 
endeavoring  to  regulate  and  systematize  "  strikes,"  and  exerting 
its  power  in  the  effort  to  place  laborers  and  capitalists  in  better 
relations  to  each  other,  its  first  purposes  were  highly  commenda- 
ble. But  in  1864,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Dr. 
Karl  Marx,  a  German  writer  and  politicial  economist  of  some 
note,  the  endeavors  of  the  society  were  diverted  from  their  proper 
channel  and  turned  into  a  course  which  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  Internationale,  some  account  of  its 
organization  and  growth  is  ^esirable. 

Though  the  most  congenial  home  of  the  principles  which  it 
advocates  is  amongst  the  worst  faubourgs  of  Paris,  its  nominal 
seat  of  government  is  at  London.  The  central  controlling  power 
is  a  Grand  Council  which  with  its  radiating  Sections  is  chosen 
by  the  different  branches  of  the  Society.  It  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  Internationalism  that  a  long  continuance  in 
office  engenders  corruption  and  in  accordance  with  this,  perhaps 
correct  theory,  changes  are  frequently  made.     Since  its  organiza- 
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tion,  nine  years  ago,  the  organization  has  steadily  increased  in 
numbers.  The  strength  which  it  had  in  France  is  proved  by  the 
birth  of  the  Commune  whose  leaders  were  prominent  members, 
and  whose  principles  were  identical.  In  England,  the  question  of 
the  succession  is  already  being  agitated  by  these  ever  active  fo- 
menters  of  mischief  and  in  the  audacity  of  their  acts  and  public 
speeches  is  seen  the  consciousness  of  power.  Throughout  Europe 
this  confederation  exists  and  has  compelled  the  serious  attention 
of  statesmen  and  diplomats.  Laws  for  its  suppression  have  even 
been  passed  in  some  countries  whose  sovereigns  best  know  the 
force  which  they  opposed.  America  is  a  ground  from  which  its 
leaders  hope  to  gain  the  utmost  from  a  dissemination  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Twelve  Sections  already  exist  in  New  York,  two  in  Chi- 
cago, one  each  in  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Washington  and  St. 
Louis.  The  Internationale  is  not  a  chimera  emanating  from  the 
brain  of  some  imaginative  newspaper  writer  but  is  a  reality  whose 
power  through  numbers  renders  it  one  of  the  most  prominent 
organizations  of  the  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  combination  as  this 
would  have  been  brought  into  existence  without  precise  and  defi- 
nite aims.  Since  its  departure  from  its  primary  object,  it  has 
revealed  itself  as  .an  institution  which  intends  to  revolutionize  the 
world,  the  creed  which  it  has  accepted  contains  the  germs  of 
some  important  truths  but  mingled  with  them  in  boundless  pro- 
fusion are  principles  destructive  of  all  morality  and  happiness. 
The  International  idea  of  government  is  an  abolition  of  all  stand- 
ing armies  and  revenue  officials,  the  obliteration  of  frontiers  and 
national  differences  and  a  complete  fusion  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  into  one  homogeneous  people.  The  impossibility,  not  to 
say  absurdity,  of  this  idea  is  equaled  only  by  the  pertinacity  of 
its  adherents.  Still,  if  this  were  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Internationale,  it  would  be  pardoned,  but  there 
are  worse  features.  In  1869,  the  General  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
nationale assembled  in  London,  proclaimed  "that  the  alliance 
declares  itself  atheist ;  it  demands  the  abolition  of  religion,  the 
substitution  of  science  for  faith,  of  human  justice  for  divine  jus- 
tice, and  the  suppression  of  marriage."  In  addition  to  this,  they 
said  "  we  call  for  the  direct  legislation  of  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  abolition  of  inheritance,  the  constitution  of  land  as  col- 
lective property." 
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From  these  avowals,  the  nature  and  spirit  of  International- 
ism can  be  understood.  Casting  aside  the  flimsy  disguise  of  a 
pretended  desire  for  reform,  the  real  object  of  the  Society  is  a 
war  upon  the  rich,  in  short,  a  species  of  universal  agrarianism. 
It  receives  support  from  two  classes,  first,  those  who  see  in  the 
success  of  the  Society  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires  and 
second,  from  a  few  misguided  men,  who,  blinded  by  specious  ar- 
guments readily  believe  in  the  irrationalities  which  they  support. 
As  may  be  imagined,  this  class  is  by  no  means  large  in 
comparison  with  those  who  seek  their  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. The  ouvrier  of  Paris  and  the  laborer  of  London  with  an 
instinctive  hatred  against  those  whose  industry  and  superior  in- 
telligence has  accumulated  wealth,  disliking  religion  because  its 
great  truths  are  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  which  he  favors, 
hopes  by  the  overthrow  of  forms  of  government,  tried  by  time, 
the  substitution  of  brute  force,  to  live  without  labor,  to  exist 
without  law. 

In  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  was 
seen  the  actual  realization  of  Internationalist  theories.  And  what 
have  been  the  results  of  the  Commune?  What  new  experience 
in  social  economy,  what  advanced  principles  of  liberty,  what  hith- 
erto unknown  knowledge  in  the  science  of  government  has  been 
the  recompense  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  property  and  the  ineffable  blot  upon  the  French 
name? — nothing,  absolutely  nothing!  It  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  that  when  existing  institutions  were  destroyed, 
other  and  more  perfect  ones,  or  at  least  ones  which  better  accord- 
ed with  Communist  theories,  would  have  been  substituted.  They 
were  not.  The  Commune  destroyed,  it  could  not  create.  That 
any  other  than  madness  would  have  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment without  some  well  defined  plan  for  future  actions  is 
barely  supposable.  The  theories  which  had  been  originated  and 
discussed  in  the  preceding  years  ought  by  that  time  to  have  as- 
sumed tangible  proportions.  They  did  not  and  the  utter  want  of 
any  system  was  soon  felt. 

The  journals  of  the  Commune  were  filled  with  bombastic 
proclamations  but  no  solution  of  any  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  was  attempted.  Occasionally,  we  admit,  the  orators  of  the 
Commune  descended  from  the  contemplation  of  their  own  grand- 
eur to  the  cosideration  of  the  needs  of  the   hour.     Then  the  man 
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of  words  who  represented  the  "nobility  of  labor"  expounded  to  his 
fellow  workmen  the  "quanti valence  of  functions"  and  the  "apti- 
tudes of  a  man,  citizen  and  laborer."  They  were  ready  in  pass- 
ing laws  appropriating  the  property  of  the  rich,  they  hesitated  not 
in  burning,  pillaging  and  destroying,  but  they  offered  no  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  existed  and  proposed  no  substitute  for  the  insti- 
tutions that  for  nineteen  years,  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III., 
had  raised  France  to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  she  can  never 
attain  under  a  republic.  Their  proclamations,  made  without 
knowledge,  involved  them  in  numberless  contradictions.  While 
declaring  for  liberty  of  religion,  they  cast  the  Archbishop  of  Par- 
is and  a  hundred  priests  into  dungeons.  They  favored  the  ut- 
most liberty  of  speech,  but  they  suppressed  all  journals  that  op- 
posed their  designs.  They  declared  that  liberty  of  labor  should 
be  the  right  of  all,  but  they  fixed  an  equal  rate  of  compensation 
for  every  trade,  regardless  of  skill  or  difference  of  ability. 

The  careful  study  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  brief  rule  of 
the  Commune  reveals  a  melancholy  story  of  incapacity  and  mis- 
taken purposes.  If  men  in  whom  were  centered  the  accumulated 
state-craft  of  generations,  men  whose  life-time  had  been  given  to 
the  assiduous  study  of  social  and  political  economy  were  incapa- 
ble of  settling  satisfactorily  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  labor  and  capital,  what  would  have  been  the 
probability  of  mere  theorists  without  executive  ability  meeting 
with  success  when  tried  and  disciplined  statesmen  and  diplomats 
have  been  defeated.  The  questions  which  the  Commune  essayed 
to  settle  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  its  leaders.  Be- 
neath the  refuge  of  high  sounding  words,  they  vainly  sought  to 
conceal  their  incapacity. 

The  Commune  was  the  natural  result  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Internationale.  In  it,  we  see  all  that  three  millions  of  men  led  by 
the  flower  of  the  Society  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  The 
revolution  in  Paris  should  teach  the  world  that  although  reforms 
may  be  necessary  and  will  in  the  end  succeed,  the  visionary  plans 
of  theorists  can  never  bring  aught  but  misery  to  a  people.  The 
iconoclasts,  who,  quick  to  destroy  are  slow  to  create,  have  reveal- 
ed their  true  character.  Let  the  objects  of  the  Internationale  be 
attained  and  farewell  to  peace  and  prosperity.  With  the  aboli- 
tion of  religion  and  legal  institutions,  sad  indeed  would  be  the 
condition  of  society.  Esmond. 
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A  max  differing  widely  from  all  others,  holding  the  same  so- 
cial position.  We  can,  even  after  fine  investigation,  hardly  give 
to  the  American  student  a  distinct  character,  though  a  careless 
observer  would  always  carry  with  him  a  clear  impression  of  the 
German  "Bursch." 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  there  as  elsewhere  the  foppish  noble- 
man, sporting  his  cane,  eyeglass  and  corps-cap,  priding  himself 
that  every  one  is  counting  the  scars,  of  which  his  want  of  skill 
with  the  rapier  has  possessed  him.  We  have  also  the  veritable 
"  seed,"  who  shakes  his  head  at  every  one  who  lifts  his  eyes  from 
his  book,  to  flirt  with  a  passing  maid,  or  deems  it  proper  to  have 
a  glass  of  beer  between  himself  and  his  text-book.  We  have  all 
exceptions,  yet  the  intelligent  though  plain  face,  the  dreamy  eyes 
covered  by  the  inevitable  glass,  the  slouchy  dress  and  perhaps  a 
stray  scar  on  the  cheek,  must  ever  be  before  us  when  we  picture 
the  German  student. 

Yet  what  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  men 
who  are  to  support  the  nation,  frame  her  laws,  fight  her  battles, 
and  enrich  the  world  with  their  thoughts  in  science  and  art  ?  If 
we  introduce  our  New  England  ideal,  take  away  their  pipes,  con- 
demn them  for  their  oaths,  break  their  swords,  deprive  them  of 
their  beer,  if  we  compel  them  to  abandon  their  cards,  liquors,  rev- 
els and  duels,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  but  spoiled  the  German 
student.  They  hold  their  rights  sacred  ;  no  one  attempts  to  in- 
fringe upon  their  customs,  and  the  government  is  loth  to  forbid 
them  the  time-honored  though  undeniably  barbarous  duel,  though 
casual  deaths  have  brought  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Parents  advise  their  sons  not  to  drink  too  much  beer,  and 
above  all  to  avoid  mixing  different  liquors.  The  professors  sit  in 
the  saloons  with  the  students,  and  enjoying  their  cigars  and  beer 
with  them,  and  at  their  dinner  parties  take  particular  pride  in 
hearing  favorable  comments  on  their  wines  and  havannas. 
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If  a  student  occupies  his  time  in  the  lecture  room  cutting  the 
bench,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  weakness  with  many,  the  professor 
thinks  and  says  nothing  about  it,  justly  supposing  that  the  stu- 
dent is  capable  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  the  method  of  passing 
his  hour.  The  German  professor  is  a  learned  man,  who  makes  his 
particular  branch  the  study  of  his  life ;  he  lectures  as  if  his  hear- 
ers were  capable  of  grasping  his  thoughts;  desires  the  students  to 
mark  mistakes  and  inconsistencies,  and  appoints  hours  for  dispu- 
tation with  nonbelievers  in  his  teachings.  In  short  he  places  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  students  and  seems  to  honor  their  opin- 
ions as  he  does  his  own. 

Xo  class  of  men  in  all  Germany  enjoys  so  many  privileges 
as  the  student.  He  is  free  from  local  taxes,  is  furnished  with  a 
card,  by  which,  in  cases  of  the  lesser  crimes,  he  is  freed  from  ar- 
rests and  confinement,  which  the  solid  German  judgment  consid- 
ers the  deepest  wound  to  a  man  pursuing  the  paths  of  learning. 
The  theatres  are  open  to  students  in  most  cities  at  half  price,  and 
often  some  of  the  best  seats  are  furnished  for  a  trifling  sum.  They 
have  their  own  university  tribunals,  and  in  short  are  so  privileg- 
ed as  to  show  that  the  government  appreciates  their  worth,  and 
regards  them  as  men  and  thinkers. 

As  regards  the  connection  with  the  university,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  when  they  have  shown  their  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion from  the  gymnasium,  paid  a  few  dollars  for  matriculation, 
and  given  in  the  fee  for  a  lecture  or  two,  they  have  done  all  that 
is  demanded,  for  visiting  the  lectures  is  optional,  and  the  student 
can  leave  the  place  for  the  rest  of  the  semester  without  involving 
himself  in  trouble. 

The  German  student  spends  his  evenings  in  the  "  kneipe," 
or  saloon,  drinks  and  smokes  more  or  less,  engages  in  conversa- 
tion, which  is  generally  of  an  elevated  character,  and  enjoys  the 
unlimited  freedom,  which  is  his  pride.  Whether  these  habits  of 
wild  dissipation  are  conducive  to  good  is  a  considerable  question 
but  the  facts  are  before  us.  The  German  students  drink,  smoke, 
fight  and  love  just  as  they  please,  and  mirdbile  dictu  and  contra- 
ry to  all  our  analogical  reasoning,  become  profound  thinkers  and 
powerful  agents  in  civilization.  Yet  doubtless  the  character  of 
the  German  student  is  due  to  his  former  training  and  in  the  gym- 
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nasium  lie  the  elements  of  his  success.  The  gymnasia  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  ground  of  Freshman  and  a  part  of  Sophomore 
year,  and  our  inferiority  lies,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  largely  in  the 
incapacity  of  teachers,  and  the  method  of  teaching. 

A  degree  in  Philosophy  is  no  ripe  fruit  to  be  plucked  at  lei- 
sure, but  a  veritable  apple  of  the  Hesperides,  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed only  after  long  and  patient  exertion,  and  then  the  winner  must 
struggle  with  the  rocks  and  waves  of  experience,  before  he  can  be 
honored  for  his  acquisitions  in  the  halls  of  learning.  Thus  every 
teacher  in  the  gymnasia  is  almost  more  than  fitted  for  his  position 
and  his  claim  to  respect,  that  most  essential  element  of  a  teacher's 
success,  is  fully  established.  As  to  the  system  of  elevating  the 
youthful. mind,  its  great  beauty  is,  that  it  aims  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual thought. 

Here  is  the  true  ground  for  emulation,  and  instead  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  ideas  of  an  author,  the  tendency  is  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  of  their  correctness,  and  then  establish  them  by 
argument.  This  method  never  fails  to  flatter  the  scholar,  and 
excite  him  to  investigate  and  judge  for  himself,  hence  the  secret 
of  the  radical  qualities  of  German  scholars,  and  their  success  in 
all  branches  of  leaning.  Thus  fortified  the  scholar  becomes  a 
student,  studies  as  much  and  as  long  as  he  wishes,  but  must  reach 
the  required  standard,  before  he  can  enter  upon  his  profession. 
Grades  in  degrees  give  all  the  stimulus  necessary,  since  the  low- 
est grade  almost  deprives  a  man  of  his  hopes  to  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  seldom  attempts  to  obtain  his  "  doctor  "  until  he 
is  really  worthy  of  it. 

The  perfection  of  German  education  need  not  be  illustrated, 
and  the  rich  treasures  of  German  literature  need  not  beg  for  ad- 
mirers. The  inferiority  of  the  American  system  is  evident  from 
its  results,  and  though  in  practical  branches  we  may  boast  of  ex- 
celling, still  this  is  the  result  of  nature's  blessings,  and  no  credit 
to  us.  If  we  analyze  our  college  system,  individual  prejudice 
may  affect  the  j  udgment  of  its  principles,  yet  it  becomes  us  to 
inquire  where  we  are  wanting,  and  it  requires  no  deep  mediation 
to  make  us  skeptical  over  our  educational  system.  Our  common 
schools  are  excellent  for  the  multitude,  but  we  need  more  than 
this.     We  graduate  from  high  schools  and  are  called    disciplined 
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for  business  life,  which  perhaps  we  are,  since  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  mechanical.  But  we  look 
higher,  and  seek  for  the  mental  discipline,  the  capacity  for  judg- 
ing and  reasoning  which  higher  learning  demands,  and  without 
which  an  advanced  course  is  but  vague  and  undefined  in  its  in- 
fluences. 
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Behold  how  white  Soracte  lifts 
Her  head  with  snow,  beneath  whose  drifts, 
The  burtliened  woods  can  scarcely  stand ; 
While  mighty  streams  throughout  the  land, 
Are  bound  by  Winter's  icy  hand  ? 

With  wealth  of  wood  the  hearth  then  pile, 
To  soften  Winter's  breath  awhile ; 
And  Thaliarchus,  now  produce 
From  Sabine  jars,  with  hand  profuse, 
The  four  years',  deeply  mellowed  juice! 

Trust  to  the  Gods  for  all  beside ; 
Who,  when  they  have  rebuked  the  pride 
Of  winds  that  vex  the  Ocean's  tide, 
Will  give  the  aged  Ash  distressed, 
And  cypress  trees,  a  welcome  rest. 

Seek  not  to  know  to-morrow's  Fate; 
Whatever  day  on  thee  may  wait, 
By  Fortune  sent  for  joy  or  pain, 
Turn  it  alike  to  noble  gain. 

Nor  wantonly  despise  the  joy 
Of  Love  or  Melody,  thou  boy ! 
Because  morose  old  Age,  forsooth, 
Is  distant  from  thy  blooming  youth. 
Hence  seek  the  public  walk — the  park, 
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Where  gentle  whispers  in  the  dark, 
Repeat,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
The  homage  due  to  Cupid's  power. 
There  shall  the  ringing  laugh  betray, 
The  furtive  damsel  hid  away, 
Where  in  a  corner  sly  concealed, 
She  feigns  reluctlantly  to  yield 
Some  token,  by  her  lover  snatched, 
From  fingers  willingly  o'ermatched. 


J.  O. 


Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1871. 
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Exclusive  devotion  to  any  study,  professional  or  disciplin- 
ary, is  apt  to  make  a  man  dry,  formal,  exact,  narrow  and  exclusive. 
He  is  in  clanger  of  becoming  a  round-shouldered  recluse  ;  blood- 
less and  automatic  ;  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  flavor 
which  wit  and  humor  give  to  life,  with  "  no  talk  for  ladies,"  and 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  cuneiform  characters  than  the  lisp- 
ing patois  of  childhood.  All  honor  then  to  those  genial  natures 
who  fill  their  library  and  class-room  with  sunshine ;  sugar-coating 
the  Greek  roots  and  mathematical  pills  with  their  beneficent  hu- 
mor. They  are  remembered  with  love  as  well  as  respect ;  while 
their  sparkling  jests  and  merry  sayings  are  quoted  with  gusto  by 
the  grateful  graduate,  even  to  his  latest  days. 

The  life  of  John  N.  Putnam,  formerly  Professor  of  Greek 
in  our  college,  finely  illustrates  this  fact.  His  was  a  rare  and 
beautiful  nature.  He  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian  whose 
life  was  a  living  epistle — Heaven  seemed  nearer  and  more  real 
when  you  were  with  him,  and  as  he  talked  to  us  in  the  Church 
Conference,  we  thought  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

As  scholar  and  teacher,  he  had  hardly  his  equal  in  the  coun- 
try. In  social  life,  he  was  the  magnetic,  cordial  host ;  the  true, 
sympathetic,  gloom-dispelling  friend  ;  a  man  whom  you  always 
delighted  to  meet,  and  left  with  regret. 

Vol.  VI.— i. 
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He  was  not  afraid  of  losing  his  dignity  by  indulging  in  atro- 
cious puns  and  far-fetched  quibbles.  Yet  he  often  uttered  with 
unpremeditated  ease,  things  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
quaint  Elia,  or  that  "  wittiest  of  divines  and  divinest  of  wits," — 
Sydney  Smith.  That  beautiful  face  of  his,  the  smile,  so  rarely 
sweet,  so  intensely  appreciative,  the  graceful  figure,  the  quick 
step,  the  hearty  hand-grasp,  are  gone  from  us  forever.  But  he 
is  not  forgotten.  He  left  an  empty  place  in  our  hearts,  in  the 
college,  in  the  village,  which  can  never  be  wholly  filled.  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  portray  his  character.  I  can  only  give  you  some 
of  his  bright  sayings,  which  were  but  the  overflow  of  his  schol- 
arly yet  scintillating  mind;  the  foam  and  bubbles  of  the  brim- 
ming cup.  He  did  not  despise  puns,  that  much  abused  species 
of  wit.  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  them  and  they  liked  him,  and 
came  thronging  into  his  brain  at  all  times  and  all  places. 

The  Latin  words  for  cheek  and  knee  are  very  similar,  and  a 
student  reading  the  passage,  "  Her  cheeks  were  suffused  with 
tears,"  rendered  it  "Her  knees  were  suffused,  etc."  This  being 
repeated  to  Prof.  Putnam,  he  exclaimed,  "  why,  that  is  the  ne 
pins  ultra  of  weeping  !  " 

At  a  "  faculty  meeting,"  the  gentlemen  were  discussing  a 
merry  making  of  the  boys,  which  had  amounted  to  a  very  hilari- 
ous "  row,"  and  had  been  prematurely  dissolved  by  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  one  of  the  Professors.  The  President  remark- 
ed that  young  -,  (a  colored  man,)  crept  under  the  bed  to 

avoid  discovery.  "  How  foolish !  "  said  Mr.  P.,  "  He  need  only 
have  kept  dark,  to  have  been  perfectly  safe." 

One  of  our  church  goers  was  a  Mr.  Cummings,  whose  three 
tall,  slender  daughters  as  they  followed  him  up  the  aisle  looked 
like  so  many  exclamation  points.  "  It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to 
that  man  to  feel  that  there  will  never  be  any  short-comings  in  his 
family  " — said  our  punster  meditatively. 

An  aged  man  by  the  name  of  Hill  who  occujDied  the  very 
front  seat  in  church,  was  the  victim  of  fainting  attacks,  when  he 
would  be  seen  slowly  sinking  into  his  pew,  and  three  or  four  gen- 
tlemen nearest  him,  were  subjected  to  the  mournful  task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  prostrate,  helpless  burden.  One  of  them,  who  with 
Prof.  P.  had  often  performed  this  kind  service,  was  privately  la- 
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meriting  the  frequency  of  these  calls  upon  their  charity  and  mus- 
cle. "  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  P.  with  great  feeling,  "  it  is  the  '•Hill  dif- 
ficulty'' to  us!" 

He  was  always  ready.  Once  when  we  were  seated  round 
the  table  in  his  pleasant  parlor,  playing  merry  games,  we  were 
startled  by  a  crash  of  glass.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  had  cracked 
the  glass  which  covered  one  of  his  favorite  pictures,  Raphael's 
Cherubs.  He  looked  up  so  quietly,  so  quickly,  so  quizzically  and 
said : — 

"Their  willing  spirits  wouldn't  stay 

In  such  a  frame  as  this." 

Although  possessing  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  all 
sacred  things,  he  would  once  in  a  while  quote  a  line  from  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  so  appropriately  that  we  could  not  blame  him- 
It  is  a  miserable  habit,  that  of  applying  Scripture  to  every  day 
uses  and  pointing  a  joke  with  a  text.  But  his  way  of  doing  this 
was  so  irresistible  and  you  were  so  sure  his  heart  was  all  right 
that  it  never  seemed  a  thing  to  be  repressed. 

"  He  had  a  grace  in  being  gay  which  even   mournful  souls  approve." 

For  instance,  when  the  expected  servant  or  " help"  did  not  arrive 
from  her  home  among  the  Vermont  hills,  when  she  had  promised 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  his  wife  seeing  him  gazing  earnestly  in 
that  direction,  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of.  "  I  am  look- 
ing unto  the  hills  from  whence  corneth  our  help,"  my  dear. 

I  once  met  him  coming  up  street  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  get  a  five  dollar  bill  changed.  He  told  me  of  his  failure  and 
then  said  "  Well  I  suppose  I  must  wait  all  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time,  till  my  change  comes." 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
party  the  same  night  as  our  "  Thursday  evening  meeting,"  he  was 
accosted  by  a  friend  as  he  was  going  into  the  vestry  with  the  in- 
quiry, "  Are  you  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  social  delights  of  the 
evening  ?  "  To  which  he  replied  "  No,  I  prefer  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  rather  than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season." 

My  father, at  one  time,  was  interested  in  bees;  perhaps  Iliad 
better  say,  in  honey,  and  the  long  row  of  hives  in  the  garden   was 
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his  delight  as  it  was  my  dread  and  detestation.  What  was 
his  horror  on  going  to  examine  them  one  day,  to  find  both  bees 
and  honey  utterly  mined  by  the  intruding  bee-moth  and  its  ugly, 
crawling  progeny.  When  he  told  Prof.  P.  of  his  misfortune,  he 
said  with  a  prompt  and  quiet  sympathy,  "  That  was  a  sad  sight 
to  the  bee-holder." 

As  an  illustration  of  his  quaint  fancies  and  tender  inner  na- 
ture, I  will  give  two  others.  A  physician  meeting  him  one  cold 
winter's  morning  when  the  thermometer  was  approaching  the 
twenties  below,  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  "It  is 
only  fit  for  bears  and  they  sleep  through  it,"  said  the  shivering  M. 
D.  "Yes"  said  Prof.  P.  all  in  a  cheery  glow  from  his  rapid  con- 
stitutional, "it  must  be  bad  for  you  who  have  to  face  it,  but  I 
must  confess  I  like  to  take  a  plunge  in  it." 

One  golden  autumn  afternoon  while  walking  through  the 
woods  with  an  intimate  friend,  they  sat  down  together  in  happy 
silence,  under  a  wide  spreading  butternut.  As  they  rested  there 
in  dreamy,  delicious  reverie,  lazily  enjoying  the  transfiguration 
of  the  trees,  (that  "  transformation  scene  "  of  the  great  Miracle 
Play  which  Nature  gives  us  all  the  year  round,)  the  butternuts 
were  dropping  here  and  there  with  almost  musical  patter  and 
rhythm  upon  the  flaming  yet  fading  leaves.  "What  an  exquisite 
humor  they  have,"  said  Prof.  P.  at  last,  "and  they  are  doing  it 
all  alone." 

To  comfort  those  who  feel  confident  that  their  friends  would 
send  them  at  once  to  Dr.  Holmes' Asylum  for  Decayed  and  Incor- 
rigible Punsters,  if  that  "Institoot"  were  in  operation,  I  will  add 
that  Mr.  Putnam's  puns  were  sometimes  astounding;  good 
solely  because  they  were  so  bad.  He  once  sent  a  box  of  hair-pins 
to  a  lady  friend  with  the  written  wish,  "May  your  hair-pin-ness 
be  complete!"  And  when  playing  the  organ  in  church,  Tie  would 
whisper  to  me,  as  he  approached  an  interlude,  "Now,  listen  to 
my  inter-lud-icrous  performance." 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  duties  and  go  abroad  for  his 
health,  and  as  he  bade  me  good-bye,  he  said,  "  Paul,  you  remem- 
ber 'steemed  one  day  above  another.  I  shall  have  to  steam  several 
days  just  alike."  I  gave  him  a  travelling  case  as  we  parted,  and  al- 
though sick  and  almost  hopeless  of  recovery,  he  concealed  his  own 
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fears  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and    said  gaily  as  he  thanked  me 
for  the  souvenir,  "  You  know  Circumstances  will  alter  Cases." 

Dear  friend!  He  never  lived  to  return  to  us.  But  his  wife 
brought  me  the  case,  travel-stained  and  worn,  and  I  keep  it  as 
a  memento  of  my  friendship  with  one  of  the  sunniest,  purest  and 
best  of  men.  K.  A.  S. 


Elsmattts  in  Scottish  ©hanactsn. 

Rightly  and  fully  to  appreciate  national  traits  and  peculiar- 
ities of  any  commonwealth,  is  the  reward  vouchsafed  alone  to 
diligent  research  and  careful  investigation.  It  is  the  guerdon 
of  thorough  and  liberal  culture,  of  wide  and  catholic  scrutiny. 
Therefore  at  once  of  especial  difficulty  and  importance,  an  end 
in  no  wise  to  be  attained  but  by  correct  judgment  and  strict  im- 
partiality. As  the  followers  of  Cortes  comprehended  neither  the 
genius  nor  spirit  of  Aztec  refinement  and  civilization,  because  of 
natural  antagonism  joined  with  extravagant  dreams  of  some  fab- 
ulous El  Dorado  in  the  future,  so  have  men  repeatedly  before 
and  since  these  Spanish  adventurers  either  forgotten,  or  obstin- 
ately refused,  merited  acknowledgements  of  commendation  to 
higher  progress,  advancement,  and  patriotism. 

Therefore  it  is  not  wise  to  go  to  France  for  truthful  pictures 
of  German  life,  nor  to  England  for  candid  paintings  of  Scottish 
character.  Mountains,  poetry,  religion  and  home  literature  can 
best  determine  these.  In  such  outward  expressions  of  inner  life, 
are  found  the  surest  and  fittest  exponents  of  a  race's  worth  and 
excellence.  So  likewise  much  in  Scotland  of  what  might  other- 
wise seem  dark  and  inexplicable,  wholly  notional  and  arbitrary, 
to  be  accounted  for  but  partially,  if  at  all,  is  shown  by  the  light 
of  these  adjutants  to  be  but  the  spontaneous  out-growth  of  innate 
principles  imbedded  deep  in  the  humanity  of  this  people,  work- 
ing from  the  centre  out,  and  marking  and  distinguishing  them  as 
unique  in  the  world's  commonwealth.  In  the  prevalence  and 
existence  of  certain  customs  and  institutions  in  former  times,  and. 
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in  peculiar  circumstances  of  government  are  found  explanations 
of  many  apparent  oddities  and  eccentricities.  The  political  sit- 
uation of  Scotland  has  been  a  strange  one.  Evidently  geograph- 
ical proximity  is  infelicitous  and  fatal  alike  to  amiable  and  fra- 
ternal relations.  Since  wars  between  neighboring  states  have 
been  most  frequent,  and  characterized  by  degrees  of  hatred,  bit- 
terness and  relentless  severity  surpassing  all  other  contests. 

The  many  disputes  for  rightful  occupancy  of  the  throne,  add- 
ed to  unfortunate  regencies,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  frequen- 
cy, than  for  their  interminable  length,  gave  to  England  manifest 
advantages  of  which  she  was  not  indisposed  to  avail  herself.  And 
indeed  other  evils  quite  as  pernicious  resulted,  as  logical  conse- 
quences, and  that  system  of  Clanship  so  powerful,  so  far-reaching, 
so  thoroughly  organized,  so  exclusive  and  yet  so  all-embracing 
was  born,  the  lawful  childof  domestic  weakness,  of  corruption  in 
high  places  and  of  crowned  imbecility.  A  movement  was  insti- 
tuted, grand  in  its  design  and  unity,  having  for  its  purposes  the 
releasing  the  citizen  from  thrall dom  and  protecting  is  life  and 
property,  yet  carrying  the  seeds  of  injustice  in  its  very  constitu- 
tion, and  predestined  to  enslave  and  to  oppress,  to  trample  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  peasant  and  the  just  prerogative  of  the  king. 
It  affected  the  whole  national  character.  It  was  at  once  expo- 
nential of  it,  the  legitimate  off-shoot  of  that  character,  and  its 
creator.  For  Wallace  and  Douglass,  with  Bruce  and  Buccleuch 
moulded  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  infusing  into  their  bo- 
soms part  their  own  indomitable  spirits,  and  breathing  into  them 
the  fire  of  their  own  courage. 

All  this  we  find  recorded  not  so  much  in  dates  and  names  or 
in  chronological  annals,  as  written  in  those  undercurrents  of  song 
and  tradition,  materials  and  store-houses,  from  which  the  philoso- 
phic historian  draws  his  richest  and  surest  deductions.  In  the 
earlier  poetry  we  have  embodied  evidences  of  the  utmost  ferocity. 
The  nursed  revenge,  the  sworn  animosity,  the  deadly  fued  are 
the  burden  of  epics,  and  point  at  phases  of  society  in  which  life 
was  held  of  little  account,  and  the  maintainance  of  false  honor  of 
paramount  consideration. 

And  yet  amidst  the  hot  passions  of  men  unaccustomed  to 
self-control,  and  inured  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  murder,  we 
not  rarely  alight  upon  expressions  of  pathos  and  truest  sentiment, 
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like  flowers  blooming  at  the  foot  of  rugged  mountains.  Love 
and  sympathy  are  truly  twin  divinities  in  man's  nature,  common 
to  the  whole  brotherhood,  yet  with  a  perennial  freshness,  always 
new,  always  touching, — beautiful  in  disinterestedness  and  purity. 
Nor  are  the  physical  features  of  the  state  without  influence.  The 
cold  and  the  storm,  the  mist,  the  bleak  hill-side,  the  towering  cliff, 
the  lofty  mountains,  capped  with  snow,  all  teach  lessons  of  patient 
endurance,  and  inspire  love  for  nature  in  her  wildest  grandeur 
and  most  fearful  sublimity. 

.  From  these  sources  too,  spring  the  popular  mythology  and 
widespread  superstition  ;  and  naturally;  for  in  dusky  evening  from 
shadowy  outlines  of  massive  boulder,  the  trembling  boor  might 
easily  conjure  up  "ghostly  shapes  and  figures  dire."  The  demon- 
ology  and  witchcraft  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  dwelt  upon  so  fond- 
ly, are  fast  dissipating  before  advancing  civilization,  and  yet  their 
twofold  influence  still  lingers  and  will  always  be  felt  in  the  tone 
of  the  great  public.  These  tendencies  are  kept  within  due  bounds 
by  the  stern,  uncompromising  common  sense  of  this  people. 
Shrewd  naturally,  the  daily  struggle  for  subsistence,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  soil  so  barren,  broken  by  rock  and  chasm,  the  absence  of  a 
balmy  climate,  sunny  skies  and  tropical  fruitage  make  them  emi- 
nently thoughtful  and  introspective.  Their  speculations  and  in- 
vestigations are  directed  in  upon  themselves,  and  hence  our  great- 
est metaphysicians  and  philosophers  are  of  this  nationality;  Hume, 
Brown  and  Stewart,  Reid  and  Hamilton  adorn  this  high  province 
of  human  learning.  While  in  verse  Dunbar  and  Ramsay  and 
Burns  reflect  the  finer  emotions  of  the  heart  and  depict  the  more 
delicate  shadings  of  tender  feeling  and  sensibility. 

Laws  of  a  country  are,  to  a  great  extent,  indices  of  popular 
education,  sense  of  justice,  and  propriety.  But  beyond  the  mere 
legislative  acts  which  attest  the  different  stages  of  development 
through  which  both  Highlander  and  Lowlander  journeyed,  are 
certain  absolete  and  absolescent  requirements  most  laughable  and 
calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  how  searching  legal  en- 
actments formerly  were,  and  how  rude  states  often  attempt  to 
govern  too  closely  and  too  rigorously.  The  regulations  against 
dress  were  perhaps  fullest  and  most  complete.  "  'Tis  pride  that 
pulls  the  country  down "  writes  an  enlightened  enthusiast,  and 
hence  all  trains  deemed  of  superfluous   dimensions  are  solemnly 
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interdicted,  as  partaking  too  much  of  the  "  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  Devil,"  while  women  are  warned,  at  penalty  of  fine  even  to 
incarceration,  not  to  affect  "  Sic  foul  tails,  as  sweep  the  causeway 
clean"  but  to  condense  lengthy  skirts  to  convenient  and  becom- 
ing brevity. 

Mere  glances  are  these  disjointed  facts  and  citations; 
but  they  may  help  us  in  comprehending  that  sturdy  independence 
and  unconquerable  resistance  to  tyranny  and  oppression  which  are 
ever  the  best  bonds  of  union,  and  the  strongest  supports  and  safe- 
guards against  foreign  aggression ;  which  have  kept  this  na- 
tion of  antagonistic  elements  from  dissolution,  and  in  the  midst 
of  intestine  dissensions  nerved  it  to  strike  blow  after  blow  in  self- 
defence,  and  successfully  to  repel  superior  numbers  and  better 
marshalled  troops.  At  once  preventing  provincial  degradation, 
encouraging  pursuit  after  intellectual  preeminence,  and  producing 
the  most  eminent  divines,  the  most  diligent  scholars,  the  most 
original  thinkers,  the  world  has  ever  known.  T. 


T^uih  the  6k*at  txt  Stttdg. 

The  claim  which  the  scholar  has  to  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  mankind,  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  recognized.  There  is  now 
an  aristocracy  of  learning  as  well  as  of  rank  and  wealth.  How  well 
founded  is  this  claim  to  regard  will  appear  from  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  ways  in  which  the  present  civilization  is  indebted  to 
him. 

He  helps  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  in  whatever  form  they 
assert  themselves,  and  contributes  to  his  happiness  in  every  rank 
and  condition  of  life.  His  benefactions  extend  from  the  com- 
monest wants  of  nature,  which  though  lowest  are  most  impera- 
tive, to  the  demands  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  taste. 
The  productions  ot  the  soil  have  been  increased,  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation  diminished,  since  chemists  have  analyzed  the  earths, 
and  discovered  their  elements  of  fertility.  The  science  of  Geol- 
ogy has  unlocked  the  secrets    of  the  mountains,  and    told    the 
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miner  where  to  dig  for  the  desired  mineral.  The  mariner  owes  to 
Galileo  and  his  compeers  that  he  can  navigate  the  seas  with  safety. 
Every  generation  owes  years  of  prolonged  existence  and  physical 
comfort  to  patient  investigation  in  the  science  of  Medicine. 
And  so  with  our  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  our  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  all  the  grand  achievements  of  human  skill ; 
to  how  great  a  degree  are  we  dependent  for  them  all  upon  men 
of  scientific  learning.  Thus  we  owe  it  to  the  scholar  that  man 
has  triumphed  over  nature,  and  chained  her  forces  to  the  car  of 
civilization. 

Again,  in  what  a  state  of  barbarism  should  we  be  to-day,  had 
not  educated  men  devised  laws  for  the  the  protection  of  life, 
property  and  reputation;  and  contrived  the  means  by  which  jus- 
tice is  secured  between  man  and  man.  To  the  scholars  of  the 
successive  ages,  we  are  indebted  for  the  written  history  of  our 
race.  They  have  followed  the  stream  of  human  progress  from 
the  shadowy  realms  of  antiquity,  and  brought  mankind  the  les- 
sons conveyed  in  the  ruins  along  its  banks.  Moreover,  they  have 
examined  the  hidden  causes  which  operated  in  bringing  about 
events  long  before  the  events  themselves  appeared.  The  past  is 
made  an  unsealed  book  revealing  for  the  instruction  of  the  pres- 
ent, experiences  that  have  cost  centuries  of  toil  and  suffering. 
And  so,  almost  all  our  literature,  whether  philosophical,  or  poetic, 
or  religious,  both  the  enduring  and  the  evanescent,  has  been  the 
work  of  cultivated  minds. 

In  the  aesthetic  works  the  claims  of  the  scholar  are  hardly 
less  conspicuous.  Art  is  indebted  to  him  for  her  masterpieces. 
Those  models  of  sublime  conception  and  faultless  execution  are 
his.  The  dead  marble  is  transformed  by  his  touch,  into  a  Venus 
or  an  Apollo.  Under  his  hand  the  mute  canvas  becomes  more 
eloquent  than  any  human  tongue. 

But  the  scholar  has  a  still  higher  sphere.  He  is  eminently 
the  moral  teacher  of  the  race  ;  the  spiritual  guide  and  instructor. 
It  is  his  duty  to  reprove  sin,  to  point  out  the  path  of  duty,  to 
present  virtue  in  her  most  attractive  garb,  and  make  vice  more 
odious  and  repulsive.  It  devolves  upon  him  to  remedy  the  evils 
and  cultivate  the  amenities  of  social  life. 

Vol.  VI.— j. 
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In  all  these  departments  of  knowledge,  through  generation 
after  generation,  the  man  of  culture  has  labored  no  less  for  his 
fellow  man  and  for  posterity,  than  for  himself;  and  the  fruits  of 
his  mental  toil  have  been  a  rich  legacy  to  man  in  all  the  walks  of 
life. 

In  all  this,  then,  mankind  is  indebted  to  the  scholar.  In  all 
this  lies  his  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  And  here  is  suggested 
the  thought  which  we  purposed  chiefly  to  set  forth,  viz :  that 
whatever  course  of  study  is  pursued,  the  object  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view^is  the  attainment  of  truth.  We  cannot  consent  to 
consider  mental  discipline  the  end  of  study,  but  only  incidental 
to  it.  The  race  which  the  scholar  runs  is  not  for  muscular  devel- 
opement,  but  to  reach  the  goal  of  truth.  The  doctrine  that  dis- 
cipline is  the  end,  cannot  inspire  the  interest  or  awaken  the  zeal 
necessary  to  success. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  a  language,  if  the  scholar  be  made 
to  realize  that  vast  fields  of  knowledge  are  to  be  opened  to  him, 
that  every  day  new  truth  and  beauty  shall  appear,  and  rich  gems 
of  thought  be  discovered  by  patient,  earnest  study,  he  will  apply 
himself  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work.  But  make  the 
work  a  drudgery,  as  is  often  the  case  ;  let  his  eyes  be  kept  upon 
the  dull  earth  road  he  is  travelling  and  never  raised  to  the  "  good- 
ly prospects"  beyond,  and  he  becomes  a  dolt  and  a  sluggard. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  study. 

The  mind  is  naturally  truthful.  In  its  healthy  state  it 
seeks  and  loves  the  truth  and  hates  falsehood.  Hence  there  are 
few  things  more  painful  than  to  see  a  trusting  child  wantonly 
deceived.  His  innocent  nature  recoils  from  the  first  impression 
of  falsehood,  and  his  soul  is  staggered  at  the  thought,  that  per- 
haps all  things  are  a  lie. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  truth  is  exhibited  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  mankind.  We  "  shut  out  heaven's  air  with  falsehood's 
mask,"  even  when  approaching  our  nearest  friend.  Mutual  dis- 
simulation and  distrust  mark  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  oth- 
er. We  dwarf  our  faculties  and  impair  our  usefulness  by  adopt- 
ing other  men's  opinions  and  trying  to  conform  to  them.  The 
mind  is  fettered,  its  free  exercise  prevented  and  the  power  of  ori- 
ginal thought  destroyed,  in  the  base  attempt  to  imitate.  And 
thus  all  pretension  cripples. 
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Nature  is  truthful  in  all  her  works.  The  heart  of  man  was 
not  made  to  be  the  prison  house  of  a  secret.  The  murderer  does 
not  keep  the  secret  of  his  guilt.  The  soul  was  not  intended  for 
the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  A  secret  between  friends  is 
fatal  to  friendship,  That  which  is  within  us,  demands  disclosure; 
it  struggles  to  reach  the  light,  and  will  not  be  content  until  it  has 
seen  it.  Nature  never  wantonly  deceives;  her  language  is  with- 
out equivocation ;  it  is  ever  the  sublime  yea  and  nay.  She  makes 
no  compromises,  and  abates  no  jot  or  tittle  of  her  law.  She  is 
man's  best  teacher,  and  we  notice  that  the  highest  types  of  genius 
have  been  most  faithful  to  her  teachings.  And  at  every  break- 
ing of  the  morning,  at  every  opening  of  a  flower,  at  every  song 
of  birds  or  shout  of  children,  Nature  teaches  them  a  lesson  of 
frankness. 

It  remains  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  chief  causes  which 
are  held  out  as  lures  to  divert  us  from  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The 
first  is  /Success.  Wildly,  blindly,  do  we  chase  this  lying  phantom. 
Money,  fame,  office,  the  shout  of  the  crowd,  in  these  what  secrets 
of  lost  honor,  virtue,  manhood  lie.  Success  is  always  selfish.  But 
the  true  student  must  think  least  of  self.  Success  makes  men 
profoundly  self-conscious.  But  we  ought  to  be  profoundly  self- 
forgetful.  In  order  to  succeed  we  must  forget  success.  Uncon- 
sciousness is  the  great  essential  condition  for  all  great  doing.  The 
orator  is  least  persuasive  when  he  sets  about  persuading.  The  ac- 
tor has  most  power  when  he  forgets  that  he  is  acting.  As  we 
look  into  history  we  find  that  those  to  whom  mankind  has  assign- 
ed the  first  place,  are  the  very  ones  who  have  sought  it  least.  A 
man  seldom  becomes  illustrious,  until  he  has  found  something  bet- 
ter than  fame  to  live  for. 

Another  misguiding  influence  is  Public  opinion,  and  this 
power  has  gained  so  extensive  a  sway  in  our  own  country  that  all 
classes  bow  down  to  it.  It  can  elevate  the  lowest  or  pull  down 
the  highest.  Thus  acting  in  the  twofold  character  of  a  threat 
and  a  bribe,  it  has  worked  terrible  ruin  in  the  national  morals. 
The  journalist  and  politician  court  its  favor  with  the  most  careful 
assiduity.  But  it  is  a  tyrant  so  fickle  that  no  obsequiousness  can 
long  appease  it,  and  no  integrity  command  its  respect.  The  schol- 
ar who  of  all  others  should  be  steadfast  and  upright,  bows  down 
to  this  tyrant.    Our  Senate  halls,  the  columns  of  our  journals,  even 
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our  Lyceums  and  Churches  tell  the  same  sad  story,  the  men  who 
should  be  above  such  trifles,  find  their  only  inspiration  in  the 
breath  of  the  multitude.  There  is  a  hot  haste  for  popular  ap- 
plause, and  a  fear  of  popular  censure.  It  is  refreshing  in  these 
days  to  read  those  serene  words  of  Kepler  in  speaking  of  a  book 
which  contained  one  of  his  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  "  It  may 
well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer." 

As  a  result  of  this  dread  of  popular  censure,  men  fear  to  fol- 
low the  truth  when  she  happens  to  lead  out  of  the  beaten  path 
which  men  have  assigned  to  her.  But  the  first  departure  from 
truth  is  the  beginning  of  a  base  and  ignoble  servitude.  With  the 
loss  of  sincerity  man  loses  his  true  power.  He  feels  no  mighty 
promptings,  he  knows  no  glorious  aspirations;  he  has  chosen  to 
prostitute  noble  powers  to  unworthy  purposes,  and  is  doomed  to 
go  mechanically  through  the  dull  drudgery  of  life  uncheered  by 

"  The  mistress,  that  quickens  what's  dead 
And  makes  our  labors  pleasures." 

There  are  times  when  truth  asserts  itself;  it  always  does  so 
if  we  give  it  an  opportunity.  At  such  times  our  selfish  motives 
seem  mean  and  little ;  but  in  the  low  level  of  ordinary  life,  per- 
sonal interests  obstruct  our  vision,  and  we  forget  that  there  are 
any  higher  planes  and  upper  currents  in  our  existance. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  truth  is  the  thing  al- 
together to  be  desired  by  the  scholar.  Cromwell's  injunction  to 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,  scarred  and  wrinkled,"  com- 
mands our  respect.  With  truth  for  our  guide  and  master,  the 
highest  developement  of  the  human  mind  is  possible.  Without 
it,  the  purest  springs  of  improvement  refuse  to  flow  to  enrich  the 
fields  of  life. 

We  have  seen  what  an  important  element  in  civilization  the 
scholar  is ;  and  how  dependent  the  world  is  upon  him  for  all  that 
is  noblest  and  best.  We  have  also  endeavored  feebly  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  claims  which  truth  has  upon  the  attention  of  the 
scholar.  The  relations  which  these  two  have  to  each  other,  are 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  truthful- 
ness. 
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Yes  indeed  !  Those  young  men  were  of  good  connexions, 
and  of  excellent  home  reputation.  They  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  fear  and  admonition.  Fred  had  slept  whole  years  in  the 
same  room  with  bushels  of  sermons.  Mr.  Barrows,  Bill's  parent 
was  of  immense  respectability,  and  as  for  Tom's  father  who  shall 
say  how  many  coppers  had  jingled  in  his  old  tile.  Pray  then, 
what  business  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  and  what  the  pressing 
haste  that  sets  the  rattling  wheels  in  such  a  whirl  after  the  big 
bay  mare. 

Up  hill  and  down,  over  rocks  and  countless  thank-you-marms, 
undismayed  by  rut,  ditch,  or  rough  frozen  ground,  the  crazy  bug- 
gy makes  its  perilous  way.  "  Come  Fred  !  we're  safe  now,  have 
some  mercy  on  your  poor  beast."  Accordingly  Fred  throws  down 
his  whip,  and  in  response  to  the  loud  "  whoa  "  the  willing  brute 
stands  still.  And  now  behold  our  young  men  as  with  careful 
scrutiny  they  brush  out  the  dirty  wagon  and  shake  the  dusty 
robe.  See  Tom  as  with  lighted  match  he  peers  under  the  seat, 
as  he  lifts  the  cushion,  and  unfolds  the  boot.  That  capacious  bag, 
which  Bill  presently  straps  upon  his  back,  and  with  which  he  and 
Tom  stride  off,  looks  rather  mysterious. 

The  cautious  steps,  with  which  the  boys  climb  the  stairs  of 
"Old  Reed,"  and  the  quiet  unlocking  of  that  corner  room — what 
in  the  world  does  it  all  mean?  But  here  is  Fred  again, and  with 
a  neat  chuckle,  Bill  lays  down  his  burden  and  opens  the  mouth 
of  his  stout  sack.  "Confound  it !  He's  going  to  gobble  !  Grab 
him  by  the  throat,"  sings  out  Tom.  Sure  enough  and  despite  the 
pious  training  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  six 
anxious  parents,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  grandmothers  and 
aunts  and  loving  sisters.  Awful,  isn't  it?  And  such  a  nice  fat 
one,  withal. 

Well,  Tom  gets  his  wash-bowl,  and  Bill  holds  the  head,  and 
Fred  pricks  the  vein.  Oh,  what  fun,  only  the  feathers  do  stick. 
"  Wasn't  it  mean  that  Fred  should  lose  his  game  ?  You  see  'twas 
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roosting  on  the  fence  right  under  a  tree,  and  Fred  gets  a  tremendous 
grip  and  is  just  starting  to  run,  when — hang  it — the  old  turkey 
begins  the  most  unearthly  yelling.  Never  saw  anybody  look  so 
puzzled  as  Fred  did  then.  He  thought  he  had  him  by  the  neck. 
"  Won't  the  poor  farmer  look  funny  to-morrow  when  he  sees  a 
thing  without  a  tail  picking  up  his  corn  ?" 

At  last  they've  stripped  the  bird  of  his  plumage,  and  having 
extracted  "nihil  nisi  quod  in  aliis  reperiri  solet"  they  proceed  to 
the  college  pump  and  while  Fred  holds  the  animal  under  the  spout 
Bill  turns  the  crank  till,  as  in  case  of  Munchhausen's  Lithunian 
horse  "  gallons  of  pure  water  have  run  through  without  refresh- 
ment." IsTow  you  must  know  that  the  parents  of  our  heroes  had 
no  idea  of  exposing  tender  minds  to  contaminating  city  influences. 
Therefore  when  the  question  was  asked  "  who'll  roast  our  sup- 
per?" no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given.  'Twas  finally  de- 
cided to  trust  the  affair  to  the  hands  of  a  curious  reprobate  of  a 
fellow,  Brock  by  name,  and  with  him  were  deposited  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  turnip,  and  squash,  and  (as 
he  so  eagerly  entreated,)  onions*  Of  course,  there  was  provided 
cranberry  sauce,  and  crackers  for  stuffing,  and  besides  all  these,  a 
few  extras,  such  as  the  united  good  sense  of  our  three  friends 
dictated. 

"And  now,"  says  Tom,  "  whom  shall  we  invite?"  And  this 
point  being  settled,  and  the  fiddler  being  engaged,  for  the  supper 
was  to  follow  a  grand  stag  dance,  and  the  toast-master  having 
been  appointed,  all  abandoned  themselves  to  delightful  anticipa- 
tions. Friday  morning  came,  and  "Doc"  the  fellow  who  was  ap- 
pointed toast-master,  came  to  Fred  for  advice  ;  "  Cut  recitation," 
said  Fred,  and  he  did  so  and  set  himself  at  work  in  right  good 
earnest.  He  commenced,  "Our  bountiful  hosts,  whom  fowl  pas- 
sion has  lead  astray,  may  they  live  long  to  repent  of  their  evil, 
and  to  rejoice  in  a  happy  exit  from  this  life's  scenes."  Of  not 
much  point,  but  of  marked  insouciance. 

Then  followed  a  number  of  small  jokes,  "  Ion  mots"  as  "  Doc." 
called  them,  and  the  whole  was  to  conclude  with  an  extract  from 
Denis  Duval  which  I'm  pretty  certain  "Doc."  meditated  to  an- 
swer himself.  Howbeit,  the  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  shone 
out  as  usual,  and  at  half  past  eight  all  met  for  the  dance.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  soft  eyes  looking  love  to  those  winch  made 
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reply,  for  young  ladies  don't  flourish  in  the  cold  climate  of  North- 
ern New  Hampshire,  but  on  the  whole  the  dance  was  a  success. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  boys  stirred  up  the  dust,  and  then, 
just  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  gave  the  final  shake  and  set  out  for 
Brock's. 

"  Done  just  to  a  crisp  ?  "  says  Fred,  "  as  brown  as  my  hair." 
He'd  been  down  just  before  the  dance  to  see  that  everything  was 
all  right.  "  Did  it  smell  good,"  and  sixteen  lips  smacked  at  the 
thought.  "Yes,  like  a  laboratory,"  and  Fred  joins  his  melodious 
voice  in  the  rich  harmony  of  "  Mollie,  Dear  Mollie,"  a  song  to 
say  the  least,  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  They  were  just 
finishing  the  second  verse  when  Bill  and  "Doc"  who  led  the  van, 
stopped  short  on  the  threshold  of  Brock's  establishment. 

"  Jehosophat,"  says  Bill,  but  the  boys  thinking  'twas  one  of 
his  tricks  give  him  a  bump  and  land  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  rushing  after  him  pell  mell.  "  Jehosophat,"  says  Bill  again, 
and  he  looks  first  at  the  table  and  then  at  the  eight  sick  looking 
boys.  And  well  they  may  look  sick.  There  sits  Brock  with  his 
old  woman  and  lazy  children  sucking  bones.  Crammed  up  to 
their  ears  with  the  leavings — leavings  of  what?  Why,  those 
bloody  Sophs  had  sent  word  to  Brock  that  he  was  to  have  supper 
ready  at  nine,  instead  of  ten,  and  while  Fred  and  his  friends  were 
shuffling  round  the  ancient  library,  had  carved  that  turkey,  and 
buttered  those  sweet  potatoes,  and  dished  that  sauce,  and  punished 
those  extras,  and  having  satisfied  themselves,  had  kindly  invited 
the  cook  to  regale  himself  and  family  on  the  fragments,  and  either 
because  he  was  a  fool,  or  terribly  wicked,  Brock  had  been  pleased 
to  accept. 

All  these  facts  were  discovered  when  Tom  read  the  paper 
he  fouud  lying  on  the   table. 

"  Gentlemen  !  You,  like  Balbus  of  olden  time,  have  planted 
a  tree  whose  fruit  you  are  not  to  enjoy.  You,  like  gray  Martin 
of  Martimas,  have  pulled  the  cork  of  an  empty  bottle.  In  you 
are  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  noble  Geoffrey   Chaucer 

'  And  therefore  the  proverbe  is  say'd  ful  soth 
Him  thar  not  winnen  wel  that  evil  doth ; 
A  gilour  shall  himself  beguiled  be ;' 

We  remain  respectfully  yours." 
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Then  one  of  the  boys  quite  a  genius  in  his  way  continues ; 

"And  God  that  siteth  hie  in  majestee 
Save  all  this  companie,  gret  and  smale." 

Thus  have  I  quit  the  turkey  in  my  tale. 


Stilton's  Bsity. 

We  turn  to  Milton  as  to  a  store-house  where  may  be  found 
the  treasures  of  the  dead  ages,  where  one  may  see  the  jewels 
gathered  in  all  time  heaped  up;  not  in  disorder  or  confusion,  but 
so  set  about  with  gold  and  silver  of  the  poet's  own  working,  as  to 
shine  with  more  than  original  luster.  In  his  grand  sonorous 
verse,  stately  as  a  marshalled  array,  strong  and  resistless  as  the 
ocean  billow  in  its  mighty  and  ceaseless  flow,  he  has  held  up  the 
noblest  and  loftiest  representation  of  Divinity  outside  of  the  Holy 
Word. 

In  an  English  edition  of  the  great  poet  in  one  of  our  libraries 
will  be  found  as  the  frontispiece  a  plate  designed  to  represent  one 
of  the  acts  of  creation.  To  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  its 
conception  we  are  unaware.  It  is,  however,  calculated  to  awaken 
the  liveliest  sentiment  of  wonder,  reverence,  and  awe.  The  incip- 
ient earth  is  disturbed  by  a  strange  unrest.  All  is  disorder  and 
confusion,  a  chaotic  aggregation  of  primal  elements.  Sun,  moon 
and  stars  exist ;  but  they  wander  at  random.  Unfinished,  invisi- 
ble, because  cloud-wrapt,  they  furnish  only  a  dim  and  sickly  light. 
In  the  foreground  one  sees  the  tumultuous  waves  of  liquid  and 
formless  matter  tossing  hither  and  thither  affrighted  heads,  and 
rearing  themselves  mountain  high  with  a  mad,  and  purposeless,  but 
terrible  energy.  Vast  submerged  cliffs  and  ponderous  rocks  peer 
out,  in  one  place  and  another,  from  temporary  shallows.  In  the 
background  thick  mist,  and  awful  darkness,  a  dreary,  watery  waste 
where  all  things  slumber  till  the  voice  of  Omnipotence  calls  them 
into  arranged  and  organized  being. 


MILTON'S  DEITY.  11 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  dim  form 
given  to  Jehovah.  Here  the  painter  has  used  his  pencil  reverent- 
ly. In  the  midst  of  clouds  sits  the  Deity  girt  about  with  gloomy 
gathering  shades.     Over 
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«  *-  *  *  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild," 

he  broods,  the  creative,  unifying,  and  animating  spirit.  It  seems 
that  the  fiat  "  Let  there  be  light "  is  about  to  be  spoken.  A  shad- 
owy arm  and  hand  are  raised  in  the  gesture  of  mighty  ineffable 
command.  The  sun,  called  into  being,  shines  upon  the  pendent 
vaprous  and  threatening  masses,  and  we  see  by  aid  of  the  unwont- 
ed light  the  imaged  creator.  The  form  is  human  ;  how  else 
could  Ave  conceive  it?  yet  it  is  the  perfect  enthronement  of  mind 
in  matter.  Matchless  dignity  and  majesty  are  evidenced  in  the 
contour  of  the  face  and  in  the  flowing  beard.  There  comes  into 
mind  at  once  the  scripture  appellation,  and  we  remember  him 
who  was  called  the  "  Ancient  of  Days  " 

No  more  than  the  outline  of  the  face  appears.  Further  than 
this  the  painter  has  not  ventured.  We  think  he  has  caught  the 
poet's  idea  most  happily.  There  tsjust  this  dim,  shadowy,  but 
grand  uncertainty  in  Milton's  conception  of  the  God.  Notwith- 
standing there  is  given  to  the  Almighty  every  perfection.  What 
dignity  and  majesty  do  we  witness  when  the  Father  and.  Son  sit 
in  council!  The  Divine  Omnipotence  is  at  the  same  time,  the 
Divine  Beneficence.  Heaven  and  the  solid  ground  do  not  quake 
and  tremble  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah  as  Olympus  rocks  and  nods 
at  the  words  of  Jove.  Paradise  is  filled  with  ambrosial  fragrance 
when  he  speaks,  and  the  earth,  with  animate  nature,  rejoices  at 
the  utterances  of  the  mild  and  merciful  One.  Our  poet  makes 
God  worthy  of  the  purest  worship  and  most  abundant  praise. 
The  heavenly  hosts  are  "lowly  reverent" 

"  Towards  either  throne  they  bow  and  to  the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast  their  crowns." 

We  have  remarked  that  in  the  picture  the  outline  of  the  face 
must  needs  be  human  ;  but  there  is  expressed  more  than  mortal 
attributes,  and  we  are  lifted  in  our  contemplation  beyond  our- 

Vol.  VI.— K. 
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selves  and  the  frailty  and  finitude  of  man.  Now  some  might  ob- 
ject that  Milton  takes  great  and  unwarrantable  liberties  in  assum- 
ing such  frequent  intercourse  between  God  and  Adam.  To  this 
we  would  answer  first,  that  if  the  Deity  be  at  all  conceived  or 
represented  he  must  be  endowed  with  human  attributes ;  and  in 
the  second  place  that  our  author  never  forgets  himself,  or  suffers 
his  readers  to  forget  the  infinite  distance  between  the  created  and 
Creator.  Adam,  smitten  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  pres* 
ence,  falls  to  the  ground.  He  is  raised  up  by  the  divine  hand; 
but  we  see  here  no  attempt  to  describe  the  Divinity.  There  is 
no  presumptous — we  had  almost  said  blasphemous — delineation  of 
form  or  feature.  Only  once,  in  the  creation  of  Eve,  when  Adam 
sleeps,  are  we  told,  that,  in  his  slumber,  he  seems  to  see  the  great 
Architect  bending  over  him,  and  fashioning  with  all-skillful  hand 
his  promised  helpmeet.  In  the  tenth  book  too,  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther from  a  secret  cloud,  tells  the  angels  of  the  ruin  of  man.  In 
the  same  book  we  have  another  illustration.  It  is  designed  to 
represent  God's  meeting  with  Adam  after  the  fall.  Here  the 
artist  has  signified  the  presence  of  the  Lord  by  a  bright  light  on- 
ly. With  a  clear  steady  but  intolerable  luster  it  shines  through 
the  groves  of  Eden,  and  touches  with  its  glorious  radiance  the 
smooth  waters  of  a  quiet  pool,  near  whose  brink  we  see  the  guilty 
pair.  In  the  Paradise  Regained,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  is 
heard  from  the  cloud  when  Christ  is  baptized,  and  we  might  mul- 
tiply illustrations  indefinitely  to  establish  the  point  in  question. 

Milton  has  presented  to  us  the  character  of  Jehovah  with  a 
jealous  care.  To  the  curious  and  irreverent  he  addresses  the 
words  of  the  Sibyl  "Procul  O  procul,  este  profani ;  "  yet  he  teach- 
es between  God  and  man  a  fit  and  becoming  relation.  "We  think 
he  differs. from  all  who  went  before  or  followed  after,  in  his  thought 
of  the  Deity.  Dante  has  illustrated  his  conception  by  a  cum- 
brous machinery  of  points  and  concentric  circles,  following  the 
philosophy  of  his  own  time  perhaps,  and  holding  a  spirit  to  be  a 
simple  indivisible  atom.  Milton  has  not  made  the  Omniscient 
thus  material.  The  product  of  Tasso's  fancy  is  more  human  than 
that  of  Dante's ;  but  Milton  has  presented  an  image  as  much 
grander  as  his  theme  is  loftier.  Byron  makes  Cain  the  murderer 
complain  of  God,  and  has  given  us  a  Lucifer  calling  him  a  tyrant 
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whom  he  will  not  serve.  The  multitude  whom  the  flood  of  great 
waters  sweep  away  curse  him,  and  die  in  despair.  Milton  has 
shown  us  the  Christian's  God,  him  dimly  seen  by  Egyptian  priests 
and  Grecian  philosophers,  him  whom  Plato  loved  to  contemplate, 
to  whom  Cicero  and  Cato  desired  yet  feared  to  go,  him  whom 
sage  and  philosopher  have,  at  last,  confessed  that  they  cannot 
understand,  infinite,  invisible,  and  immutable,  and  most  wisely  so 
for  only  thus  can  he  be  a  God. 


Editorial  B  apartment. 

This  number  of  the  Dartmouth  is  issued  several  days  earlier  than 
usual,  in  hopes  that  the  magazines  may  be  distributed  before  the  stu- 
dents shall  leave  town  for  vacation,  The  short  interval  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  number  of  the  magazine,  has  not  been  very  replete  with 
events  worthy  of  being  chronicled.  Meanwhile,  ruthless  time  has  been 
at  work,  and  incontestably  demonstrated  that  her  principle  of  action  is 
"rotation  in  office,"  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  men,  but  in  those  in  which 
she  has  more  exclusive  control. 

Not  only  do  the  seasons  succeed  each  other  in  ruling  the  varied 
year ;  but  certain  portions  of  the  same  are  allotted  to  their  respective  di- 
vinities. These  succeed  each  other  in  regular  order,  and  no  charge  of 
"corruption"  is  ever  preferred  against  them,  so  honorable,  just  and  dis- 
interested, is  their  sway. 

No  sooner  does  earth's  white  mantle  show  signs  of  dinginess,  than 
a  new  one  is  given  from  the  inexhaustible  store-house  of  the  munificent 
skies ;  thus  verifying  the  Homeopathic  principle,  "  Similia  similibus 
curantur."  Jack  Frost,  still  conscious  of  his  strength,  is  furtively  prac- 
ticing his  old  tricks  of  indiscriminately  attacking  everything  and  every- 
body. While  neither  extreme  youth  nor  advanced  old  age  can  wholly 
claim  exemption  from  his  annoyances,  middle  age,  from  certain  circum- 
stances fortuitous  or  otherwise,  is  more  especially  the  object  of  his  as- 
saults, and  it  matters  little  whether  that  object  be  gushing  youth,  beau- 
teous of  form  and  sweet  of  voice,  (for  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,)  or 
one  ill-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish  and  o'erworn. 

February,  in  her  turn,  is  to  be  queen  of  the  year.  Why  is  the  month 
called  February ?  We  quote:  "  It  was  not  in  the  Roin Lilian  Calendar m 
In  the  reign  of  Numa  two  months  were  added  to  the  year,  namely,  Jan- 
uary at  the  beginning,  and  February  at  the  end ;  and  this   arrangement 
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was  continued  until  B.  C.  452,  when  the  decemvirs  placed  February  af- 
ter January.  The  ancient  name  of  Februarius  was  derived  from  the  verb 
februire  to  purify ;  or  from  Februa,  the  Roman  festival  of  general  expi- 
ation and  lustration,  which  was  celebrated  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
month."  Having  ventilated  this  little  piece  of  information,  we  feel  much 
easier  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  are  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  for  it. 


Our  countfy  is  justly  distinguished  for  its  free  speech,  free  press 
and  free  religion.  Hence  the  dissatisfied,  downtrodden  and  misgoverned 
of  every  nationality  seek  it  for  refuge  and  adopt  it  for  their  home.  The 
great  American  Republic  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  homo- 
geneity. Its  citizens,  coming  as  they  do  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
bring  with  them  their  various  ideas  of  religion,  politics  and  social  life ; 
so  that  America  has  become  as  an  immense  garden  planted  with  every 
conceivable  "ism"  under  heaven.  There  has  been  no  period  in  our  his- 
tory in  which  great  social  questions  have  not  agitated  the  public  mind, 
from  which,  in  general,  good  has  resulted. 

Among  the  latest  movements  of  this  character  is  that  of  the  Nation- 
al Association,  whose  object  is  expressed  in  the  following  words.  "  T\Ye 
labor  to  secure  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  will  suitably  express  our  national  recognition  of  Almighty  God 
as  the  author  of  all  power  and  authority  in  civil  government;  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of  law 
and  the  supreme  rule  for  the  conduct  of  nations."  One  of  the  ablest 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  New  England  says:  "Notwithstanding  the  in- 
difference of  many  and  the  hostility  of  some,  from  whom  better  things 
might  be  expected,  the  movement  towards  the  religious  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  grows  in  volume  and  strength." 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  January,  31st.  Judge  Strong  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  President  of  the  Association,  and  among  the  Vice 
Presidents  are  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley  and  Gov.  Stewart  of  Ver- 
mont. 

At  this  Convention,  each  speaker  will  confine  himself  to  a  particular 
plan  of  the  subject,  so  that  there  will  be  little  overlapping,  and  as  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  whole  subject  as  possible.  The  following 
order  of  discussion  will  be  carried  out : 

I.  Statement  of  the  object  of  the  Movement. 

II.  The  Moral  Personality  of  the  Nation. 

III.  The  Impossibility  of  State  Neutrality  in  Religion. 

IV.  The  Political  Messiahship  of  Christ. 

V.  The  relation  of  Education  to  Religion. 
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VI.  The  office  of  a  written  Constitution  in  reference  to  the  religion 
of  the  Nation. 

VII.  The  proposed  amendment  the  best  security  against  a  corrupt 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  infringement  of  Individual  Eights. 

VIII.  The  practical  value  of  the  proposed  Amendment. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  great,  underlying  principles  of  the 
movement  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  advocates  of  this  movement  have  a  theory  of  government,  as 
all  who  think  upon  the  subject  must  have.  It  is  not  the  theory  conceiv- 
ed in  the  brain  of  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  Paine 
or  any  others  of  the  same  school;  but  one  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  conformed  to  the  providential  facts  of  the  case,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Scriptures.  It  is  this.  "  Government  is  not  a  'Human  compact ;' 
but  like  the  family  a  'Divine  Institution.'  '  The  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.'  "  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  all  the  great  Christian 
writers  have  held  this  view.  The  friends  of  the  movement  reject  the 
low  view  of  government  which  puts  it  on  the  same  level  with  a  bank  or 
railway  or  any  other  mere  human  contrivance,  and  insist  upon  its  divine 
character.  According  to  this  view,  governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  God,  through  the  people,  and  the  maxim  "  Vox  populi  Vox 
Dei "  becomes  true  and  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  principle, 
'Whom  the  Lord  and  this  people  choose." 

Nations  thus  viewed  are  not  mere  aggregations  of  individuals,  "not 
organizations,  but  organisms,"  political  units,  moral  persons,  and  as  such 
amenable  to  the  Higher  Law,  whose  executor  is  the  Ruler  of  Nations. 

Again,  a  written  constitution  is  thus  denned:  "  It  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  express  the  real,  vital,  providential,  unwritten,  underlying  con- 
stitution of  a  state."  Hence,  our  fathers  did  not  invent  the  real  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They  found  it  already  made  by  the  Au- 
thor and  Founder  of  the  Nation.  Their  work  was  a  partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  interpret  a  condition  of  things,  arranged  indepen- 
dently of  their  will  or  interference. 

This  convention  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  since 
it  will  give  expression  to  a  new  phase  of  our  social  life,  will  elicit  con- 
siderable discussion  and  criticism,  and  may  be  the  looming  up  of  a  great 
question  which  shall  ere  long  extensively  occupy  the  public  mind. 


The  importance  of  Alumni  Representation  may  be  over-estimated, 
but  cannot  be  gainsaid.  We  ourselves  would  not  make  it  all-important. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  bring,  by  itself,  such  startling  results  as  many 
suppose.  But  the  matter  has  been  recently  discussed  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  go  farther  than  to  say,  do  what  you  will  to  oppose  it,  it  is 
coming,  and  a  few  years  will  see  this  and  all  other  colleges  under  a  de- 
mocracy. 
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There  is  another  way  by  which,  it  seems  to  us,  the  loyalty  of  our 
Alumni  may  be  held  steadfast,  and  their  truest  affections  gained.  And 
to  it,  most  of  all,  is  the  prosperity  Of  Yale  and  Harvard  to  be  attributed. 
Give  a  man  a  thorough  education — make  him  respect  your  ability,  saga- 
city and  wisdom  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  and  you  do 
more  to  rivet  his  attachment  to  Alma  Mater  than  a  dozen  votes  in  the 
management  of  college  affairs  could  effect. 

We  propose  to  point  out  briefly  what  appears  to  us  to  be  defects  in 
the  Dartmouth  course  of  study.  First,  a  want  of  modern  languages. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  stand  on  far  different  terms  with  for- 
eign nations  from  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  "Atlantic 
Bridge,"  is  finished — the  cable  is  laid — foreigners  flock  to  our  shores. 
Prussia  assumes  a  new  position — Germany  revives  and  becomes  a  great 
nation.     Italy  celebrates  the  assembling  of  her  first  Parliament. 

In  other  colleges  modern  languages  are  not  consigned  to  so  inferior 
a  place ;  but  here,  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  single  term  to  them  is  se- 
riously questioned.  Think  of  crowding  German  and  French  into  a  few 
weeks !  A  year  would  hardly  suffice  to  give  one  that  knowledge  of  them 
without  which  no  man  ought  to  leave  college. 

Secondly,  a  very  bad  way  of  hurrying  over  the  classics.  One  of  the 
objects  of  studying  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  acquire,  not  alone  some 
knowledge  of  their  structure,  but  a  due  appreciation  of  their  beauties. 
Do  we  care  for  Homer's  Greek  ?  Not  at  all,  except  as  it  may  lead  to  his 
glowing  sentiments.  We  would  see  somewhat  of  that  power  which  has 
made  him  the  admiration  of  ages.  Whence  came  it?  How  did  he  differ 
from  other  poets  in  appealing  to  the  common  passions  of  mankind  ? 

And  we  would  know  something  of  Horace— that  jolly  dog  of  a  Eo- 
man,  and  writer  of  glorious  drinking  songs — something  of  his  wit,  his 
irony,  the  delicate  touches  of  his  pen.  Who  would  not  ?  Who  does  not 
esteem  this  to  be  the  reward  of  hours  spent  in  diligent  study  of  syno- 
nyms, idioms,  the  differences  of  Latin  and  English  ?  But  the  manner 
in  which  we  study  Horace  as  well  as  Homer  forbids  this.  The  object 
seems  not  to  seek  out  the  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment,but  to  go  over 
so  much  ground,  so  many  pages.  Instead  of  forming  a  close  acquain- 
with  any,  we  are  on  speaking  terms  with  a  great  number  of  Greek  and 
Latin  worthies.  We  pray  you,  gentleman,  what  good  can  possibly  come 
of  this  ?  A  start,  say  you  ?  But  we  do  not  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  goal. 
This  method,  we  think,  has  made  our  classics  a  bore,  and  inspired  in  a 
majority  of  the  Academical  students  a  profound  contempt  for  them. 

Again  what  opinion  can  sane  persons  cherish  of  the  study  of  Bota- 
ny in  mid-winter  ?  Yet  this  is  required,  and  we  acquiesce.  But  why  not 
ask  your  professor  of  astronomy  to  examine  the  sun  without  the  spec- 
troscope, or  to  observe  the  weather  without  a  thermometer  ?  We  former- 
ly supposed  Natural  History  was  best  studied  by  the  light  of  nature,  but 
surely  here  the  idea  is  virtually  ridiculed. 

We  might  speak  of  other  things,  equally  out  of  reason  but  not  equal- 
ly flagrant.    We  forbear,  and  in  conclusion  say  simply :    Gentlemen  of 
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the  Faculty,  if  you  would  replenish  your  treasury,  be  in  earnest  to  give 
us  a  thorough  course  of  instruction.  If  you  would  bind  the  Alumni  by 
strong  bonds  to  your  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  College,  be  alive 
to  the  idea  that  the  world  moves  and  will  not  long  support  those  who 
refuse  to  believe  it.  Afford  equal  facilities  of  instruction,  though  Plau- 
tus  and  Sophocles  be  sacrificed,  in  modern  languages  and  in  science, 
with  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  Dartmouth  will  take  her  place  in  reality 
among  the  foremost  of  New  England  Colleges. 


p'  The  students  were  pleasantly  surprised  New  Year's  morning  with 
the  announcement  that  the  "  Presidential  Mansion  "  would  be  thrown 
open  in  the  evening  for  a  general  reception.  This  was  somewhat  un- 
expected, for  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  within  the  college  ex- 
perience of  any  undergraduate.  A  large  number  of  students 'and  town's 
people  responded  to  the  invitation  and  made  the  occasion  one  which 
will  always  call  up  pleasant  associations.  Since  the  change  made  in 
the  College  Calendar,  this  holiday  comes  during  term  time,  so  that 
New  Year's  reception  may  possibly  become  an  established  College 
custom. 


The  annual  announcement  of  subjects  for  prize  essays  has  been 
made  as  follows :  To  the  Seniors — 

I.  All  Science,  God's  thought. 

II.  The  Ethics  of  Popularity. 
To  the  Juniors — 

I.  Language  the  Expression  of  National  Character. 

II.  Popular  Delusions. 

Pieces  to  be  handed  to  the  President  on  or  before  the  15th  of   May. 


While  a  considerable  nunber  of  students  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  this  winter— a  privilege  not  forbidden  by  the  new  arrangement 
to  those  whose  circumstances  require  it — the  number  present  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before.  On  the  15th  of  December  the  Monitors  repor- 
ted that  out  of  357  undergraduates,  231  were  here. 


The  work  on  the  Chandler  Building,  which  has  been  somewhat  de- 
layed by  the  cold  weather,  is  now  going  on  rapidly.  Among  others  who 
have  contributed  toward  the  expense  of  it,  Hon.  John  Proctor,  of  An- 
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dover,  gave  the  President,  on  Christmas  Day,  $1000.  The  same  gentle" 
man 'contributed  $2000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scientific  Department  sev- 
eral years  ago. 


The  Senior  Class  has  had   the  good  fortune  to  engage  Graffula's 
celebrated  Seventh  Regiment  Band,  of  N.  Y.,  for  Commencement. 


The  library  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  consisting 
of  about  twelve  hundred  volumes  is  soon  to  be  removed  to  its  place  in 
Culver  Hall.  This  Library  contains  many  valuable  Scientific  works 
purchased  in  Europe,  one  hundred  volumes  of  which  belonged  to  the 
private  library  of  the  late  Professor  Faraday. 


Truly  the  world  moves !  We  notice  that  those  screen  doors  for  the 
new  alcoves  in  the  Society  Libraries,  ordered  some  two  years  ago  from 
Sturtevant  &  Co.'s  manufactory,  have  arrived,  and  that  the  carpenter  is 
putting  them  into  their  places. 


The  October  number  of  the  Packer  Quarterly  has  been  received. 
This  magazine  is  well  got  up,  and  must  be  indispensable  to  every  friend 
and  graduate  of  the  Institution  of  which  it  is  the  exponent.  Surely  we 
have  enterprising  sisters  at  Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 


There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  place,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  February  next.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricultural  College  meet  here  at  the  same  time. 


The  College  has  just  received  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  Departments,  a  grand  collection  of  models, 
numbering  about  1000.  They  are  of  great  variety,  pertaining  to  all  the 
different  lines  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  industry,  to  domestic 
economy  and  also  to  the  fine  arts.  The  collection  ranges  indeed  from 
diverse  kinds  of  philosophical  apparatus  down  to  "  Sports,  Games  and 
Toys."  It  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  various  collec- 
tions which  Culver  Hall  is  to  contain.  When  it  is  "fairly  on  exhibi- 
tion," we  will  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it. 
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Es-tnmtrs. 

The  Last  Tournament.* — That  Mr.  Tennyson  should  let  his  grace- 
ful fancy  disport  among  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Legends  and  produce  for 
us  another  Idyl  of  the  King,  is  not  surprising,  for  his  former  efforts 
in  this  direction  have,  with  a  certain  class,  been  the  basis  of  his  popu- 
larity, but  there  are  those  who  confess  to  surprise  at  the  character  and 
quality  of  his  latest  Idyl.  We  are  told  that  the  Last  Tournament  has 
its  place  between  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  and  "  Guinevere."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  so  entirely  disregarded  chronological 
succession  in  producing  these  Idyls,  as  it  detracts  much  from  their  in- 
terest for  those  who  read  them  as  they  come  from  the  press.  He  has 
done  little  else  in  all  the  series  than  tell  in  his  own  way  the  stories  as 
told  by  others.  Taine  thus  speaks  of  his  lack  of  creative  genius.  "  He 
is  a  born  poet,  that  is,  a  builder  of  castles.  But  the  personal  passion, 
and  the  absorbing  preoccupation  which  ordinarily  master  the  hand  of 
his  peers  have  failed  him."  We  cannot  deny  that  his  style  is  elegant, but 
it  is  oftentimes  a  formal  elegance,  and  he  seems  a  poet  of  construction 
rather  than  conception.  Aside  from  the  general  character  of  the  poem 
in  question,  there  are  minor  defects  such  as  we  should  not  have  expect- 
ed from  him.  Faulty  versification  is  more  frequent  than  is  pleasing. 
There  are  lines  that  have  no  seeming  of  poetry,  yet  we  suppose  these 
have  all  been  measured  by  the  delicate  ear  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

Of  the  dames  and  damsels  at  the  tourney  he  says  they  were 

"  White  robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  child, 
And  some  with  scattered  jewels  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire." 

This  last  is  too  incongruous  to  be  admissible.  Again,  he  makes  Dago- 
net  stand : — 

"Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 

Stayed  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook." 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conceiving  the  reality  of  this  other- 
wise pretty  allusion  which  mar  its  beauty.  When  Tristram  was  on  his 
way  to  Queen  Isolt  he 

*  *  *  *  "heard 

The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly  hounds 
Yelp  at  his  heart." 


♦The  Last  Tournament— By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.  C.  L.  Poet  Laureate.  James  K. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  Illustrated,  pp.  48. 
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None  of  the  senses  with  which  man  is  at  present  endowed  is  able  to 
make  him  "feel  a  yelp,"  and  we  don't  believe  Sir  Tristram  differed  es- 
sentially from  the  type  of  to-day.  On  page  thirty-six  Queen  Isolt 
speaking  to  Tristram  of  himself  and  Mark,  her  husband,  says — 

"  Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 

Of  one his  name  is  out  of  me — the  prize, 

If  prize  she  were — (what  marvel — she  could  see) — 
Thine,  friend;" 

It  is  hard  to  guess  what  is  meant  by  these  lines.  Throughout  the  poem 
and  frequently  in  those  preceding  occurs  the  word  "even"  thus  apos- 
trophised, "  ev'n."  We  suppose  this  is  sanctioned  by  good  usage,  but 
does  it  answer  any  purpose  ?  We  cannot  see  that  the  quantity  of  a  verse 
is  changed  by  this  mutilation.  One  might  ask  why  Tristram  employs  a 
scripture  phrase,  when  the  first  Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  was  not 
made  until  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  after  his  time,  or  why 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  Christ  in  these  Idyls,  and  Arthur,  in 
founding  the  "Bound  Table,"  made  his  Knights  swear 

"  To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ," 

fifty  years  before  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  in  England. 

We  are  well  aware  that  almost  any  author  may  be  made  ridiculous 
by  dissecting  his  works  too  minutely,  but  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  fame  is,  in 
a  great  measure  based  upon  his  delicate  imagery  and  exquisite  diction, 
defects  in  these  elements  of  his  style  become  legitimate  objects  of  crit- 
icism, nor  should  their  minuteness  shield  them  from  exposure. 


Scientific. 

One  of  the  results  of  Prof.  Young's  visit  abroad  last  year  was  the 
acquisition  to  the  College  of  a  large  amount  of  philosophical  apparatus, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  received  at  Hanover  within  a  few 
weeks.  Most  of  the  articles  were  made  to  order  upon  designs  furnished 
by  Prof.  Young. 

Among  other  things  which  a  very  judicious  investment  of  $500.00 
has  obtained  may  be  mentioned  the  new  electric  light  and  lantern,  pur- 
chased with  its  accompaniments  at  a  cost  of  $350.00.  An  aparatus  for 
spectrum  projection ;  Koenig's  manometric  flame ;  Lissajou's  apparat- 
us for  the  combination  of  vibrations ;  a  large  quantity  of  new  acoustic 
apparatus  including  a  complete  set  of  resonators  and  a  double  siren ;  a 
Malony's  apparatus  for  measuring  heat,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  ac- 
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curate  known ;  a  fine  tangent  galvanometer  and  one  of  the  best  reflec- 
ting galvanometers  that  has  ever  been  imported ;  a  rheostat,  set  of  re- 
sistance coils  and  other  important  electrical  apparatus. 

In  the  department  of  optics  two  huge  Nicol's  prisms,  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  by  four  in  length  and  a  splendid  polariscope  with 
the  appurtenances  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
polarisation  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  new  Holz  "influence"  electric  machine  which  was  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  Poggendorff ,  the  most  eminent  of  Ger- 
man physicists  is  truly  a  remarkable  instrument.  This  machine  which 
will  throw  a  spark  of  ten  inches  and  which  unlike  the  older  forms  is  al- 
most constant  in  its  action  is  hardly  equalled  in  America.  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  one  with  a  single  plate  of  a  little  larger  diameter  which 
throws  a  spark  four  or  five  inches  farther  but  in  construction  and  prac- 
tical workings  ours  is  unrivalled. 

The  meagre  account  which  has  reached  us  by  telegraph  of  the  last 
eclipse  expedition  is  of  great  interest.  Prof.  Young's  observation  of  the 
reversal  of  the  lines  at  the  moment  of  totality  has  been  completely  con- 
firmed. The  discovery  which  he  made,  in  company  with  Prof.  Hark- 
ness  of  the  Washington  Observatory,  in  1869  that  the  corona  was  prob- 
ably part  of  the  sun  and  was  self-luminous  has  also  been  partially  con- 
firmed. 

From  recently  published  articles,  inspired  if  not  written  by  by  Prof. 
Harkness,  it  would  seem  that  without  any  foundation  for  the  assump- 
tion, he  has  claimed  to  the  exclusion  of  Prof.  Young,  the  whole  honor 
of  the  discovery.  Such  a  proceeding  is  too  contemptibly  mean  for  any 
comment. 


'08.  George  Grennell  is  living  in  Greenfield,  Ms.  He  has  retired 
from  the  practice  of  the  law. 

'18.  Pev.  Francis  Norwood  died  in  Beverly,  Ms.,  Oct.  9th,  aged  74 
years.  He  was  the  first  settled  pastor  over  the  church  at  Laconia,  being 
there  ordained  July  5th,  1826. 

'35.  Artemas  L.  Holmes  died  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  29th.  He  was 
a  native  of  Peterborough  but  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  where  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  business  for  many  years. 

41.  Joseph  E.  Hood  died  in  Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory,  Nov. 
16th,  of  bronchial  consumption.  He  was  well  known  in  New  England,  as 
an  editor.  In  1843  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Essex  Transcript,  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  published  in  Amesbury,  Ms.,  his  native  place.  In  1844 
he  took  charge  of  the  People's  Advocate,  published  in  this  place;    it 
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was  subsequently  moved  to  Concord  where  its  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  Granite  Freeman,  and  continued  to  be  edited  and  published 
by  him  until  May,  1847,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Independent  Dem- 
ocrat. He  continued  his  connection  with  this  paper  for  two  years,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
a  position  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  three  years  since,  when  he 
went  to  Denver  for  his  health,  where  he  edited  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

45.  Moses  C.  Marsh  died  in  Philadelphia,  October  last.  He  was  a 
native  of  Haverhill,  Ms. 

'54.  George  Hazeltine,  is  established  in  business  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

'56,     G.  W.  Bartlett  is  practicing  law  at  Greenfield,  Ms. 

'57.     C.  C.  Conant  is  Judge  of  Probate  Court  at  Greenfield,  Ms. 

'59.  Daniel  W.  Peabody  is  practicing  law  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  His 
brother  Henry  C.  of  the  same  class,  is  in  the  law  business  at  Portland, 
Me.' 

'62.     Simeon  Hunt  is  a  physician  in  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

'62.  G.  Bela  Patch  is  the  author  of  a  very  pleasant  volume  entitled 
"  Mount  Idyl  and  other  poems." 

'62.     A.  S.  Lake  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Wolcottvillc. 

'64.     A.  P.  Charles  is  Mayor  of  Seymour,  Indiana. 

'64.  C.  I).  Barrows  is  pastor  of  the  Kirk  Street  Congregational 
Church  at  Lowell. 

'64.     C.  A.  Bunker  is  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  Peacham,  Yfc. 

'64.     E.  Lewis  is  located  at  Molino,  111.,  in  the  law  business. 

'67.  W.  G.  Sanborn,  C.  S.  D.,  is  Asst.  Supt.  of  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  R,  R.,  with  an  office  at  Maysville,  Ky. 

'67.  Married  on  the  10th  Oct.  1871,  in  New  York  City,  Frederick  G. 
Mather,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Cornelia  H.  Glcott,  of  the  former 
city. 

'68.  H.  C.  Bliss  is  practicing  law  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  firm 
of  Drew  &  Bliss. 

'69.     J-  B.  Brooks  is  at  the  Albany  Law  School. 

'69.  J.  E.  Rowell  has  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  brother  at 
Dover. 

'70.  Married  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  31,  1871,  Lewis  Boss  to 
Miss  E.  Hutchinson  of  that  city. 

'70.  W.  H.  Colgate  has  been  in  Chicago  for  the  past  few  months 
on  business  for  the  firm  of  L.  Roberts  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

'70.  A.  L.  Day,  C.  S.  D.  is  in  the  Superintendent's  office  of  the 
Iron  Mt.  R.  R.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'71.  C.  W.  Hoitt,  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Whee- 
ler at  Dover. 

'71.  Randolph  McNutt,  C.  S.  D.,  is  studying  law  at  Warrensburgh, 
N.  Y. 
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TfrB  B.  If.  ©aliags  xrf  JfcgititroUtHte. 

The  mind,  like  the  body,  grows  by  exercise.  Men  acquire 
dexterity  of  the  hands,  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  first  rude  essays 
of  the  artisan,  are  improved  by  repetition.  A  boy  must  learn  to 
turn  an  even  furrow  by  holding  the  plow ;  he  must  learn  to  cut  a 
handsome  swath,  by  swinging  the  scythe.  Every  department  of 
industry  requires  education  for  its  peculiar  duties.  But  skill  and 
dexterity  avail  little  without  power.  Strength  must  impel  the 
tool  to  make  it  effective.  A  weak  arm  can  accomplish  but  little 
in  the  processes  of  art.  A  weak  mind  is  equally  inefficient  in 
planning  the  processes  of  art  and  adapting  means  to  ends.  Eve- 
ry laborer  needs  mental  as  well  as  physical  power  to  ensure  his 
success  in  life.  The  farmer  needs  the  cultivated  brain  as  well  as 
the  strong  arm.  The  man  who  knows  how  to  work,  without 
knowing  the  reason  why,  is  but  half  fitted  for  his  task.  He  is 
liable  to  be  cheated  by  every  designing  knave  ;  likely  to  be  dup- 
ed by  every  speculator.  All  admit  the  necessity  of  education  ; 
but  differ  with  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  mental  training 
necessary  for  successful  farming.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  farmer's  education  should  be  mainly  professional.  There  is  a 
prevailing  notion  that  men  who  till  the  soil,  should  be  able  to 
analyse  every  vegetable  and  grain  he  cultivates,  and  to  give,  with 
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the  nicest  accuracy,  every  element  that  enters  into  their  compo- 
sition. This  is  desirable  but  not  possible.  The  analysis  of  soils 
and  grains  belongs  to  the  philosophic  chemist.  Very  few  are 
able  to  do  this  work  successfully ;  not  one  with  perfect  accuracy. 
No  mortal  man  can  take  the  elements  which  he  finds  in  a  corn  of 
wheat  and  recombine  them  and  make  anything  that  resembles 
the  grain  or  the  flour  that  is  made  from  it.  Science  can  aid,  but 
cannot  create.  It  can  neither  define  life,  nor  detect  its  influence 
upon  the  growing  plant.  It  may  furnish  the  elements  which  are 
essential  to  its  perfect  development,  but  cannot  force  the  plant  to 
absorb  and  appropriate  them.  The  condition  of  success  must  be 
learned  by  observation  and  experiment. 

These  are  the  main  pillars  of  the  temple  of  science.  The 
inductive  philosophy  rests  on  these  supports.  By  patient  obser- 
vation and  careful  induction  man  becomes,  according  to  Lord  Ba- 
con, the  priest  and  interpreter  of  nature.  The  art  of  agriculture 
is  composed  of  those  processes  of  culture  which  have  resulted 
from  observation  and  imitation  of  the  efforts  of  nature.  Acci- 
dent has  often  revealed  what  the  armed  eye  of  Science  could  not 
discover.  The  science  of  Agriculture  is  the  classification  of  the 
laws  which  experience  has  confirmed.  It  propounds  rational 
theories  to  explain  the  processes  and  results  of  art.  The  farm  is 
always  conducted,  when  properly  managed,  by  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry and  physics ;  as  railroads  and  bridges  are  constructed  by 
the  rules  of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  though,  in  both  cases, 
the  laborers  may  build  better  than  they  know.  Educated  labor 
is  always  most  remunerative.  The  more  men  know,  the  better 
can  they  work.  The  more  thorough  the  education,  the  more 
productive  will  be  the  labor. 

Progress  in  agriculture  has  ever  been  the  combined  result  of 
science  and  practice.  Think  and  work  should  be  the  farmer's 
motto.  The  cultured  brain  and  the  trained  hand  should  form  an 
indissoluble  partnership  in  tilling  the  soil.  Experiment  preceded 
science  ;  and  golden  harvests  rewarded  honest  toil,  before  agri- 
cultural chemistry  had  a  name.  Only  one  generation  has  enjoy- 
ed the  full  benefits  of  this  department  of  study.  Even  now,  its 
oracles  sometimes  "palter  in  a  double  sense,"  and  deceive  its  devo- 
tees. The  most  careful  analysis  is  questioned  till  experience 
confirms  it.     The  German    Liebig   has   no   peer   in    agricultural 
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chemistry.  But  in  applying  to  vegetable  decompositions  the 
same  rigid  formulas  which  he  was  wont  to  apply  to  the  analysis 
of  inorganic  substances,  he  made  some  grand  mistakes.  The 
principle  of  life  which  eludes  the  test  of  chemicals,  can  not  be 
overlooked  in  determining  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  growth. 
After  submitting  to  his  severe  analysis  a  grape  vine,  for  instance, 
the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  fruit  and  seeds,  he  presents  you  with  the 
original  elements,  in  the  form  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  potash, 
iron  and  lime,  and  says  to  you;  "take  these  elements  in  their  just 
proportions,  restore  them  to  the  soil,  and  you  have  the  normal 
manure  for  the  grapevine.  This  is  the  beautiful  analytic  method 
of  the  philsosophers  and  it  is  infallible." 

The  horticulturist  follows  his  rules,  furnishes  the  elements 
but  fails  in  the  result.  The  vital  principle  in  the  vine  modifies 
the  process ;  or  the  failure  of  the  chemist  to  detect  some  subtle 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  fruit,  however  small,  defeats 
the  whole  scientific  process.  Analysis  must  be  supplemented  by 
experiment ;  and  the  experiment  is  a  sure  guide  only  in  one  lo- 
cality and  in  one  climate.  The  charges  brought  against  both 
theory  and  practice  are  made  really  against  imperfect  theory  and 
limited  practice.  All  the  elements  of  the  plant  come  not  from 
the  soil.  The  air,  the  light  and  the  soft  showers  are  all  feeders 
of  the  rising  crop  and  co-workers  with  the  husbandman.  But  nature 
may  be  aided  by  art.  Here  is  a  boundless  field  for  the  experi- 
ments of  the  intelligent  farmer,  and  the  most  valuable  knowledge 
of  successful  agriculture  is  derived  from  this  source.  In  horticul- 
ture, Prof.  Ville  of  Paris  has  made  many  useful  discoveries  by 
very  simple  experiments. 

"  Discarding  utterly  the  analytical  theories  of  Prof.  Liebig,  he 
commenced  with  a  flower  pot  and  pure  sand.  This  was  all  the 
apparatus  he  required.  In  this  flower  pot,  he  plants  his  seeds.  He 
watches  the  young  plant  as  it  sprouts  and  grows  up  out  of  the 
pure  sand.  But  it  soon  comes  to  nought — dies  of  starvation. 
He  then  stirs  into  the  sand  a  little  potash,  or  nitrogen,  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  lime,  each  carefully  weighed  every  time,  and  again 
plants  his  seeds  and  watches  the  result.  In  this  way  he  goes  on, 
year  after  year,  manipulating  his  flower  pots,  introducing  his  fer- 
tilizers, and  takes  note  of  all  the  results.  The  conclusion  he 
reaches  is  as  grand  as  it  is   wonderful.     He  discovers  the  normal 
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manure  of  each  plant  on  which  he  experiments.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  placed  at  his  disposal  one  of  the  imperial  farms  at 
Vincennes,  and  he  has  been,  during  the  year  or  two  before  the 
war  repeating  his  experiments  on  a  grander  scale.  The  results 
are  the  same  as  when  he  worked  with  his  flower  pots  and  sand. 
In  a  word,  they  have  astonished  both  practical  and  scientific 
men." 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  the  proper  subject  for  a  modern  epic  is 
not  "  arms  and  the  man,  but  tools  and  the  man."  This  is  literal- 
ly true,  if  the  tools  are  planned  and  operated  by  intelligence  and 
skill.  These  are  the  fruits  of  patient  study  and  faithful  practice. 
How  then  shall  the  young  farmer  be  educated  ?  All  men  need 
discipline,  information  and  the  power  of  expression.  There  is  no 
exception.  The  young  mind  must  create  strength  by  patient 
study  ;  it  must  gain  knowledge  by  diligent  reading,  acquire  fa- 
cility of  expression  by  communicating  to  others  the  results  of  his 
study  and  reading.  This  may  be  done  by  the  voice  or  the  pen, 
but  he  who  uses  neither  must  be  content  to  let  others  rule.  The 
leading  farmer  must  be  the  leading  educator,  the  leading  politi- 
cian and  legislator  in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The 
The  farmer  then,  needs  to  a  great  extent  precisely  the  education 
that  any  body  else  needs  who  intends  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world.  He  needs  to  become  a  sound  thinker,  an  able  reasoner 
and  a  ready  debator.  A  thorough  English  education  is  therefore 
quite  as  necessary  as  a  scientific  education.  These  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  practical  and  experimental  acquaintance  with  his 
special  calling.  Labor  and  study,  art  and  science,  observation  and 
induction,  experiment  and  chemistry  are  all  essential  to  his  highest 
success.  The  munificence  of  the  general  and  state  governments 
has  established  an  agricultural  college  in  New  Hampshire.  An 
experimental  farm  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  of  the  college.  Able  and  accomplished  teach- 
ers are  waiting  to  lend  their  aid  to  any  who  desire  a  thorough 
training  for  their  life-work.  Here  both  mind  and  body  may  be 
strengthened  and  expanded.  Study  and  work  may  alternately 
occupy  the  passing  hours.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  beneath, 
the  shadow  of  a  college,  labor  will  be  despised.  It  would  be  pass- 
ing strange  if  useful  toil  should  be  held  in  contempt  in  an  insti- 
tution where  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  a  large  extent,  are  the 
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sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics!  Many  of  the  college  students 
are  anxious  to  support  themselves  by  honest  industry.  They 
gladly  devote  the  hours  of  recreation  and  their  vacations  to  any 
kind  of  work  that  will  aid  them  in  defraying  their  necessary  ex- 
penses. They  do  not  shun  but  seek  employment,  and  they  never 
fail  to  do  their  work  well.  No!  the  only  aristocracy  which  lifts 
a  student  above  his  fellows,  in  Dartmouth  College,  is  that  of  schol- 
arship. The  mind  and  its  stores,  not  birth  and  wealth  are  the 
measures  of  the  man.  Culture  not  costume  commands  respect. 
A  school,  an  academy  or  college,  to  secure  its  highest  success, 
must  have  a  building,  apparatus  and  teachers  of  its  own.  Every 
living  man.  as  a  unit  in  society,  loves  to  say  "  this  house  is  mine ; " 
or  as  a  member  of  a  fraternity  "  these  buildings  are  ours."  "  Our 
teachers  use  this  apparatus ;  this  museum  was  built  for  us  ;  these 
specimens  and  models  were  collected  for  our  use." 

The  agricultural  edifice  already  completed  is  unique  in  char- 
acter. Its  roof  covers  a  museum,  cabinet,  laboratory  and  recita- 
tion rooms ;  and,  is  the  finest  educational  building  in  the  state. 
It  overlooks  a  cultivated  farm  already  purchased  and  under  im- 
provement for  the  agricultural  college,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
trial  of  any  useful  experiments  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  or  the 
maturing  of  crops.  With  the  good  will  of  the  farmers  of  the 
state,  it  must  succeed.  It  ought  to  succeed,  for  agriculture  guid- 
ed by  science,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  material  interests 
of  our  state.  Our  population  has  for  years  been  depleted  by  West- 
ern emigration.  A  portion  of  that  which  "  abode  by  the  stuff, " 
has,  like  the  mountain  streams,  gravitated  toward  the  ocean,  and 
became  fixed  in  our  rising  manufacturing  towns.  These  drafts 
have  been  so  great  that  the  "  hill  country  "  of  our  state  shows  a 
diminished  population,  at  the  last  census.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
triumphal  march  of  Western  emigration  our  rural  districts  are 
destined  to  decline.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  these  comfortable 
homes,  cultivated  fields  and  flourishing  schools  should  be  aban- 
doned; or  that  productive  farms  should  be  converted  into  graz- 
ing grounds.  The  new  territories,  I  admit,  offer  great  induce- 
ments to  enterprise,  but  when  the  mines  shall  have  been  explored 
and  the  cream  of  the  rich  soil  skimmed  off  by  superficial  and 
exhausting  culture,  the  current  of  emigration  will  set  toward  the 
East  again ;  and  the  adventurous  prodigal  will  return  to  his  fath- 
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er's  house  where  there  is  "  bread  enough  and  to  spare."  Listen 
to  the  words  of  a  careful  traveller  written  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"  As  between  earthquakes  and  mining  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  greater  curse  to  the  fair  face  of  nature.  The  mining 
towns  of  California  are  mostly  of  a  somber  sort,  having  lost  all 
enthusiasm  by  disappointments. 

Of  their  former  teeming  populations  only  the  unsuccessful 
class  are  left.  Those  who  made  their  "  pile,"  have  taken  their 
pile  and  decamped.  Places  which  ten  years  ago  polled  five  or 
six  thousand  votes,  now  number  only  as  many  hundred.  There 
would  be  more  hope  of  their  resuscitation  but  that  the  country 
around  them  is  well  nigh  ruined  for  anything  but  mining ;  be- 
sides much  of  it  is  still  liable  to  be  mined  for  quartz,  where  capi- 
tal and  machinery  can  be  secured.  Placer  mining  is  fast  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Chinamen,  who  gladly  wash  over  some  valleys 
which  had  been  washed  ten,  and  even  twenty  times  before.  They 
get,  perhaps  a  dollar  per  day.  But  the  time  when  a  man  without 
capital  could  pick  up  nuggets  in  the  gulches,  or  wash  out  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  day  with  shovel  and  pan,  has  gone  by. 

Throughout  all  this  region  are  many  hovels  gone  to  decay. 
What  histories  of  disappointment  and  privation  have  most  of 
them  witnessed  ?  Here  were  sheltered  the  eager  hosts  who  rush- 
ed to  this  El  Dorado  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  of  them  were  unaccustomed  to  roughness  or  the  labor 
of  the  spade.  All  classes  and  vocations  were  represented  in  the 
general  scramble.  The  few  succeeded ;  and  we  hear  of  them. 
But  who  shall  tell  us  of  the  many  who  failed,  and  the  various 
destiny  which  they  have  met  ?  It  is  said  that  if  all  the  time  and 
labor  and  expense  were  considered,  the  entire  yield  of  California 
gold  from  the  first  would  not  average  one  dollar  per  day  to  those 
who  have,  been  engaged  in  seeking  it.  Add  to  this  the  large 
amounts  lost  in  spurious  "  mining  stocks  "  by  Eastern  capitalists, 
and  the  whole  matter  would  seem  to  be  one  of  very  questionable 
profit.  The  history  of  fortune-seeking  multitudes  in  the  last  few 
years,  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  gold  or  oil,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  divine  plan  for  man's  prosperity  is  that  of  patient 
toil  for  moderate  but  sure  returns.  God  did  not  set  Adam  to 
to  prospecting  for  gold  or  oil,  but  to  cultivating  the  soil.  He 
never  gave  any  ^assurances  in  regard  to  the  value  of  ores   or    the 
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rise  of  stocks,  but  He  did  promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest 
should  not  fail  while  the  earth  endured. 

"  On  reaching  the  Foot  Hills  we  enter  the  mining  region. 
Long  water  sluices  are  seen  winding  around  the  mountain  sides, 
or  crossing  deep  ravines  on  scaffoldings,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  rough  and  furrowed  by  gold  washings. 
Here  an  entire  hill  is  washed  away,  and  there  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain is  cloven  down.  Valleys  which  were  once  beautiful  are  half 
filled  with  debris.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Winter  rains 
have  found  these  artificial  channels,  and  hurled  down  such  quan- 
tities of  sand  and  gravel  as  in  some  instances  to  destroy  valuable 
farms.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marysville,  thousand  of  acres  which 
were  covered  with  fine  orchards  are  now  transformed  to  unsight- 
ly wastes.  California  is  dry  and  dusty  in  Summer  at  the  best. 
Everything  assumes  the  one  sear  and  tawny  color  of  the  sand 
hills.  It  would  be  a  great  relief,  therefore,  if  the  streams  at  least 
might  retain  the  transparent  clearness  with  which  they  sprang  from 
the  Sierras,  and  impart  some  look  of  freshness  to  the  parched  land- 
scape. But  they  have  all  assumed  the  same  earthly  color.  They 
have  passed  the  Foot  Hills  and  taken  their  turn  at  wallowing  in  the 
mines.  The  Sacramento,  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Tuolome,  and 
even  the  Merced  that  has  just  danced  such  brilliant  fantasies  in 
the  cataracts  of  Yo  Semite — all  run  mud." 

Now  I  venture  to  affirm  that  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  and  habits  which  are  his  friends,  a  man  may  enjoy  as  much, 
achieve  as  much,  and  live  as  long,  in  New  Hampshire,  as  in  any 
state  in  the  union.  But  he  must  be  willing  to  work.  Honest 
toil  begets  sweet  sleep,  liberal  harvests  and  noble  sacrifices  for 
others.     The  following  extract  is  from  the  Tribune. 

"Rochester,  Minn.,  Sept.  17. — Minnesota  is  sober  with  a 
gravity  beyond  her  years.  She  has  this  year  harvested,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  a  half-crop  of  her  great  staple,  Wheat,  and  she 
contemplates  it  ruefully.  An  early,  severe,  protracted  drouth,  op- 
erating upon  her  miserably  shallow  plowing,  has  reduced  her  av- 
erage yield  of  this  favorite  bread-grain  from  twenty  to  less  than 
ten  bushels  per  acre.  And,  as  the  price  is  made  for  them  by  dis- 
tant markets,  her  farmers  lack  the  usual  consolation  of  their  craft 
that  a  half-crop  sells  for  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  a  whole  one. 
Though  the  yield  is  so  meagre,  the  price  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.10 
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on  the  Mississippi,  and  from  5  to  25  cents  lower  as  you  recede. 
So  the  farmers  are  short  of  cash,  and  their  need  infects  all  other 
classes.  Shylock  would  find  customers  here  at  rates  which  even 
he  would  deem  liberal — to  the  lender.  The  legal  rate  of  interest 
is  12  per  cent.:  if  you  exact  more,  the  law  will  make  the  borrow- 
er pay  the  principal  and  legal  interest:  all  above  that,  you  must 
collect  without  its  aid,  if  at  all.  Practically,  every  lender  takes 
the  most  that  the  borrower's  necessities  will  constrain  him  to 
promise,  and  two  per  cent,  per  month  is  more  common  than 
proper." 

New  England  has  been  justly  styled  the  "  brain  "  of  the  coun- 
try. The  enterprise  that  has  formed  states,  churches,  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  West,  the  energy  that  has  transformed  deserts  in- 
to cultivated  fields,  reared  cities  and  bound  the  continent  together, 
by  iron  rails,  originated  among  the  bleak  hills  of  the  North  East- 
ern portion  of  the  continent.  New  Hampshire  has  contributed 
its  full  share  both  of  brawn  and  brain  to  these  magnificent  results. 
Though  her  staff  of  laborers  has  been  diminished  by  the  repeated 
conscriptions  of  new  states,  yet,  during  the  thirty  years,  preced- 
ing the  rebellion,  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  doubled.  Every 
man  had  a  competency  and  pauperism  was  almost  unknown.  Not- 
withstanding the  heavy  burdens  which  the  war  has  imposed  upon 
the  productive  industry  of  the  state,  the  people  are  still  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  Roman  agricul- 
ture had  declined.  Augustus  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  throne, 
without  a  thrifty  rural  pojDulation  to  support  it.  He  stimulated 
agriculture  by  legal  enactment,  and  invited  Virgil  to  sing  its  pleas- 
ures and  its  profits.  The  poet  wrote  his  Georgics  and  kindled 
new  enthusiasm  among  all  the  wealthy  farmers.  His  closing 
words  are  appropriate  to  us ; 

"  Oli  happy  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  man  who  free  from  business  and  debate 
Eeceives  his  easy  food  from  natures  hand, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land." 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  De  Tocqueville  visited  this  coun- 
try. He  scanned  our  institutions  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher. 
His  report  was  more  candid  and  commendatory  than  that  of  any 
other  foreigner  who  has  written  concerning  us.     He  was  hopeful 
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of  the  United  States  chiefly  because  of  the  general  distribution 
of  real  estate  among  the  inhabitants.  "  Every  man  "  says  he, "  has 
a  stake  in  the  hedge."  Almost  every  voter  is  a  land  owner.  This 
is  peculiarly  true  with  reference  to  New  Hampshire,  in  which 
there  are  probably  more  owners  of  real  estate  than  in  the  whole  of 
England.  There  the  estates  of  earls  or  dukes  are  larger  than  our 
counties.  The  nobles  own  the  soil ;  the  peasants  till  it.  When 
the  country  is  in  peril,  the  millions  have  little  patriotism;  for, 
they  have  little  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  Shelley  in  his  ode 
to  the  men  of  England  says: 

"The  seeds  ye  sow  another  reaps; 
The  wealth  ye  find  another  keeps ; 
The  robes  ye  weave  another  wears ; 
The  arms  ye  forge  another  bears." 

With  us,  the  land-owners  are  the  sovereigns.  They  love  their 
homes,  whether  on  the  hill  or  in  the  vale,  and  are  ever  ready  at 
their  country's  call  to  defend  them.  The  patriot  loves  his  home 
however  "  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  "  he  may  find  his  quar- 
ters, for 

"  The  smoke  ascends 
To  Heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace." 

Our  safety  and  prosperity  depend  upon  this  devotion  to  our 
native  soil.  With  contentment  and  industry,  our  farms  will  sup- 
ply every  reasonable  want.  An  improved  agriculture  will  enlarge 
our  manufactures  and  commerce.  "A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily 
broken."  But  if  we  intend  to  live  in  New  Hampshire  and  board 
at  the  West,  we  may  at  some  unexpected  crisis  find  our  supplies 
cut  off.  A  single  short  crop  in  the  new  states  would  bring  gaunt 
famine  to  our  doors.  A  combination  of  speculators  may,  at  any 
time,  raise  the  price  of  flour  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor.  The 
railroad  kings  can,  at  their  pleasure,  produce  the  same  result,  by 
exorbitant  freights.  But  the  New  Hampshire  farmer  who  raises 
the  wheat  and  corn  that  supply  his  table,  who  feeds  his  own  do- 
mestic animals,  "  drives  his  own  team  afield,"  rides  in  his  own  car- 
riage, reads  his  own  books,  supports  his  own  church  and  school, 
and  represents  his  own  town,  is  independent  of  them  all.    No  rich 
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broker  can  lock  up  his  gold;  no  speculator  can  withhold  his  sup- 
plies; no  railroad  king  can  dole  out  his  rations;  no  aristocratic 
millionaire  can  take  his  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs ; 
no  scheming  politician  can  command  his  vote.  He  is  every  inch 
a  man,  "  in  body,  mind  and  estate."  Let  us  thank  God  that  "  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places;  that  we  have  "  a  goodly  . 
heritage,"  where,  with  honest  toil  and  contented  minds,  we  may 
be  healthful,  hopeful,  happy  and.  prosperous.  Truly  New  Hamp- 
shire is  a  good  state  to  live  in.  N^t^» 

-...,, 


A  few  nights  ago  while  reading  Frank  Forester's  "War- 
wick Woodlands,"  and  "  My  Shooting  Box,"  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  delectable  landscapes  and  gustable  banquets  of  duck, 
snipe,  quail,  cock  partridge,  with  the  ever  appearing  champagne, 
brandy,  curaqoa,  partagas  and  figaros,  I  was  forced  to  put  on  my 
breeches  and  slippers  and  go  in  search  of  some  cold  corn  beef, 
molasses  and  water  and  a  gorgeous  lithograph  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  to  stay  my  yearning  for  meat,  drink  and  scenery.  These 
sporting  reminiscences,  however,  can  be  read  at  midnight  with- 
out danger,  fo,r  pork,  corn  meal  and  hard-tack,  moistened  with 
water  or  stygian  coffee  were  often  staples. 

The  party  consisted  of  two  and  a  canoe.  As  we  may  refer 
to  them,  we  will  call  the  youths  Jack  and  John — names  that  have 
towed  many  a  good  craft  through  the  locks  and  dead  levels  of 
life.  Theirs  were  not  the  canonical  locks,  the  Roman  noses  and 
the  curling  lips  of  heroes.  They  had  instead  an  intellectual  cast 
of  features,  the  inalienable  and  indubitable  possession  of  every 
collegian.  The  blue  firmament  of  their  flannel  shirts  was  stud- 
ded with  constellations  of  grease,  pitch,  and  mud.  Muck  stained 
small-clothes,  slouch  hats  and  hob-nailed  brogans  are  the  rest. 
We  were  spending  a  summer  vacation  on  the  lakes  that  lie  in 
the  Northern  part  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  form  the 
sources  of  the  Connecticut  and  Androscoggin  rivers.     Less  no- 
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torions  than  the  Adirondacks  this  region  has  all  their  attractions. 
The  sportsman  can  travel  leagues  and  never  see  a  mutilated 
stump.  There  trees  rise,  and,  when  their  centuries  have  sped,  fall, 
not  cut  off  in  the  heyday  of  youth  by  the  lumbermen,  who  leaves 
desolation  behind  him.  The  fisherman  can  throw  his  fly  in  pool 
after  pool,  untainted  by  saw-dust  or  tan-bark,  and  the  water,teem- 
ing  with  trout,  rises  like  a  gigantic  tumor  to  meet  his  hook.  For 
the  lover  of  scenery  streams  leap  and  tumble  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
till  the  rocky  fissures  seem  like  overflowing  bowls  of  coffee,  fleck- 
ed with  scalded  cream.  Echoes  will  hold  amcebasan  contest 
with  him,  that  before  have  responded  only  to  the  cry  of  beasts 
and  birds.  Or  he  can  climb  Carmel,  and  look  out  upon  the  une- 
ven expanse  of  dark  green  with  lakes  lying  like  huge  pieces  of 
nickel  plating,  that  nature  is  testing  in  the  sun.  He  can  turn  to 
the  north  where  the  St.  Lawrence  winds  a  silver  thread  to  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  east  Katahdin  raises  a  hoary  poll,  and  the 
streak  of  blue  in  the  west  betokens  the  Adirondacks.  In  gentler 
mood  he  will  take  his  canoe  and  coast  from  bay  to  bay,  explore 
inlets  under  continuous  porticoes  of  spruce,  interrupted  by  some 
startled  ducks,  or  a  deer  will  timidly  eye  him  for  a  moment  from 
his  pasture  in  the  lily  pads  and  disappear,  or  a  moose,  like  some 
black  potent  of  evil,  rises  from  the  sedges,  his  asylum  from  flies, 
and  is  away  to  the  mountains.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  when 
a  Murray  with  the  torch  of  his  genius  lights  the  way  to  this  fair 
and  worthy  rival  of  the  North  Woods. 

"  Going  to  be  a  good  morning  for  '  longe.'  Hurry,  for  we 
must  be  on  the  lake  by  sunrise  ! "  says  a  voice  in  my  ear.  You 
dress  quickly,  button  up  the  collar  of  your  shooting  jacket  for  it 
is  chilly,  and  get  into  your  canoe.  We  stop  to  catch  some  shiners 
for  bait,  and  then  paddle  to  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  drop 
anchor.  Run  your  hook  under  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  shiner  and 
let  out  about  fifty  feet  of  line,  just  enough  to  keep  the  bait 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  bottom.  ,  The  trout,  or  "  longe,"  as  the 
natives  call  them,  wrill  be  stirring  soon,  for  Aurora  is  flaunting 
her  pink  tarlatan  train  on  the  avenues  of  the  east,  and  the  ardent 
Phoebus  never  withstands  her  invitations  long.  A  gentle  breeze 
begins  to  rock  the  canoe.  For  this  we  have  been  waiting.  Soon 
a  bite — a  sharp  dot  and  a  dash  is  the  telegram  from  the  depths. 
Strike  quick  !     The  tense  line  shows  that  the   guile   has  taken. 
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He  comes  quite  willingly  at  first,  but  sees  the  canoe.  A  dash — ■ 
and  his  sides  flash  a  silver  cresent  as  he  turns  and  heads  down- 
ard.  Don't  give  him  any  slack  !  He  stubbornly  comes  up  again, 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  a  pull,  a  struggle  and  a  splashing,  and  he 
lies  in  the  canoe  bottom,  a  fair  relative  of  his  cousin  of  the  brook, 
flushed  with  a  faint  pink  in  his  last  moments,  like  the  dolphin  of 
poetry.  He  must  weigh  five  pounds — a  good  fish,  though  I  have 
seen  one  of  ten,  and  sometimes  they  weigh  thirty  pounds.  This 
is  the  general  formula  that  repeats  itself  at  every  take,  yet  never 
is  hacknied.  If  fond  of  slumbering  late,  you  can  read  Thomp- 
son's description  of  a  sunrise,  which  in  my  opinion  beats  nature, 
and  do  your  fishing  in  the  afternoon.  Take  out  some  blankets, 
and,  if  the  "longe"  refuse  to  bite,  make  a  couch  in  your  canoe, 
and  while  the  breezes  fan  you,  and  the  corrugated  lake  rocks  you, 
and  no  flies  disturb,  you  can  gaze  at  the  clouds  piled  high  up,  as 
if  Titans  had  been  shoveling  out  the  milky  way  and  formed 
grand  hills  for  toboggans.  Or  get  some  one  to  row  while  you 
manage  the  gaudy  glittering  troll,  and  you  will  have  sport.  We 
have  now  been  out  half  an  hour  and  have  six  trout,  none  of  them 
less  than  two  pounds  in  weight.  We  must  go  to  camp  and  have 
breakfast,  for  a  "  longe,"  to  be  perfect,  must  flop  in  the  fry-pan. 
The  white-throated  sparrows  have  washed  the  cobwebs  from  their 
pharynxs,  and  whistle  some  of  their  best  selections  as  you  return. 
There  is  time  before  the  cloth  is  spread  to  take  a  bath  in  a  tub  of 
a  score  of  miles  circuit,  handy  and  secluded,  save  that  two  or 
three  immodest  loons  stare  at  you  all  the  while.  Omnipresent 
loons  !  Go  where  you  will  on  the  lakes,  these  water  bailiffs  are 
watching  you.  Shoot  at  them,  and  they  wink  at  you,  dive, 
and  are  up  again,  as  if  it  were  sport.  They  are  the  dark  incar- 
nation of  grace  and  deceit. 

A  few  miles  from  us  on  the  Inlet'  there  was  encamped  to- 
gether a  party  from  Harvard  and  Montreal.  Judge  Parker  of 
Vermont  was  their  Mentor,  if  indeed  they  needed  one.  Eighty 
summers  rested  as  lightly  on  this  veteran  woodman's  shoulders 
as  twenty  on  our  own.  Many  a  night  the  "  States"  and  Domin- 
ions met,  and  joke,  and  laugh,  and  song  and  story  went  round  the 
semi-circle  in  the  brilliant  fire  light.  Then  home,  in  your  canoe, 
gliding  like  a  gondolier  over  the  calm  lake,  you  put  fresh  logs 
on  the  fire,  compose  yourself  in  your  blanket   drapery  on  a  bed 
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of  aromatic  spruce  feathers,  take  a  peep  at  the  stars  through  the 
trees  overhead  and  the  next  you  know  the  sun  is  in  the  same 
spot.  Oh  those  better  than  Attic  nights  !  How  often  I  return 
to  them  in  thought,  as  the  fumes  of  kerosene  and  anthracite 
rise  rank.  John  says  that  he  has  seen  Alexis,  plucked  ivy  at  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  read  in  the  sweet  Ionjc  the  matchless  proem  of 
the  Iliad,  and  walked  by  moonlight  with  the  fairest  maiden  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  imagined  him  happy.  It  was  a  mistake. 
A  good  supper,  good  company  and  a  good  camp  fire  will  only 
secure  this. 

On  a  jaunt  to  discover  new  realms  to  conquer  we  camped 
where  night  found  us.  The  way  had  been  wet,  and  John  hung 
by  the  fire  to  dry  his  canvass  breeches  tried  and  trusty,  his  last 
pair.  The  company  went  to  bed,  and  the  night  on  its  way. 
'Twas  morning.  Somebody  kicked  me  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  I  awoke  "What'yr  done  with  my  breeches?"  An  Apollo 
Belvedere  in  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  side  whiskers  stood, 
waiting  an  answer.  Slap  !  slap  !  He  picks  the  mangled  remains 
of  thirty-one  black  flies,  eleven  musquitoes,and  thirteen  midgets 
from  his  left  knee.  I  was  about  to  make  a  harsh  response,  but 
concluded  that  it  was  prudent  not  to,  so  meekly  searched  for  the 
last  raiment  in  vain,  could  the  winds  have  risen,  while  we  slept, 
and  blown  them  away !  There  were  no  winds,  could  some  rov- 
ing man  or  beast  have  stolen  them!  The  age  and  condition  of 
the  breeches  made  this  absurd.  We  looked  by  the  fire.  Happy 
thought !  A  button  and  the  needle  of  a  pocket  compass  solved 
the  riddle.  Like  Enoch  of  old,  they  had  ascended  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  Chemists  say  burn  a  plant  and  the  ash  shows  all  that  it 
has  drawn  from  the  soil.  Chemically,  then,  I  never  saw  a  dirty 
pair  of  pants  that  was  so  little  of  the  earth  earthy — nothing  of 
them  left  but  a  button.  It  was  consoling  to  think  that  those 
breeches  were  now  ethereal,  and  were  circling  in  space,  listening 
to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  not  to  the  worldly  strains  of 
"Bingo"  "Maid  of  Athens,"  or  some  other  rare  madrigal  dear 
to  every  true  collegians  heart. 

Slap  !  slap  !  slap  !  John  had  made  a  tambourine  of  himself, 
and  was  beating  imaginary  hornpipes  with  head,  hand  and  foot. 
Around  his  brow  was  a  living  aureole  of  black.  You  would  no 
longer  know  that  he  had  lost  his  breeches.     A   flowing   robe    of 
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winged  vermin  had  found  broad  pastures,  and  hidden  all  lacks. 
There  was  the  whizz  whirr  and  buzz  of  a  saw-mill.  'Twas  get- 
ting tedious.  Miles  away  stood  the  nearest  cabin.  Straight  as 
the  crow  flies,  on  the  run,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  thorns  and 
brambles,  rocks  and  swamps,  we  went  for  it.  The  flies  kept  up, 
for  they  rode.  John  out-stripped  me.  He  was  in  light  march- 
ing order — a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  Virgil  represents  Yenus 
tripping  over  Carthagenian  sands  in  a  similar  costume  "  nuda 
sinu,"  "bare  as  to  her  knee  "  as  we  used  stammeringly  to  trans- 
late it  in  Latin  lexicon  English,  but  this  dress  will  never  be  pop- 
ular around  Connecticut  lake,  till  musquitoes,  like  roving  Apach- 
es, are  kept  on  reservations.  Later  on  that  day  the  traveler 
might  have  seen  a  man  rush  frantically  from  a  log  hut  to  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  with  a  pair  of  borrowed  breeches  under  his 
arm,  and  soon  clouds  of  midgets,  musquitoes,  black  flies,  horse 
flies,  gad  flies  and  yellow  jackets  were  wending*  their  way  home 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  not  one  went  hungry. 

To  see  a  live  deer  had  been  a  life-long  desire.  When  we 
subsequently  shot  a  something,  resembling  a  spindle-shanked, 
faded,  bob-tailed  calf,  not  the  majestic  antlered  creature  seen  in 
insurance  calendars,  and  learned  that  this  was  a  deer,  faith  in 
natural  histories  was  weak.  We  had  seen  the  cleft  hoof  prints 
of  moose.  Perhaps  a  moose  would  not  be  such  a  humbug.  To 
meet  a  moose  was  now  the  wish.  We  had  gone  out  to  a  rocky 
island,  had  a  swim,  and  were  basking  in  the  sun,  when,  of  a  sud- 
den, John  jumped  up  and  grabbed  me,  all  the  time  pointing 
excitedly  out  onto  the  lake,  "A  moose !  A  moose !  "  Sure 
enough,  there  was  a  pair  of  palmate  horns  and  a  black  head  swim, 
ming  across  to  the  lilies  on  our  side  of  the  lake.  Into  the  canoe, 
as  wTe  were,  we  jumped.  The  tried  paddles  bent  at  every  stroke, 
and  the  frail  little  craft  leaped  in  response.  We  were  almost  up 
with  the  unwieldly  beast.  His  head  was  thrown  back.  His 
antlers  full  six  feet,  from  tip  to  tip,  with  many  a  branch,  proved 
him  a  grandee  of  the  forest,  the  winner  in  many  a  tourney  and 
long  race  through  the  winter  woods.  The  game  was  most  in  our 
grasp,  but  now  how  to  slay  it? — no  gun  or  knife.  Everything  in 
the  haste  had  been  left  with  the  clothes  on  the  island.  A  paddle 
broken  across  his  nose  had  as  much  effect  as  a  goad  of  straw. 
John  flung  away  the  the  useless  stub,  rose  in  an  instant  and  jump- 
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ed  for  the  swimmer.  The  canoe  nearly  went  down  with  the  re- 
coil. Bat  lose  prospective  roasts  and  robes?  Never!  There 
was  a  struggle.  Once  they  went  under,  and  when  they  came 
up  John  was  triumphantly  sitting  astride  the  withers,  grind- 
ing his  teeth  and  trying  to  drown  the 'beast.  But — ill  luck! — he 
was  now  so  near  the  shore  that  he  got  a  footing  on  the  bottom. 
He  lays  aside  his  sea-legs,  and  is  out  of  the  water  with  a  rush — 
no  puny  deer,  but  an  embodiment  of  ugliness,  large  as  a  draught 
horse — sinewy,  shaggy,  bewildered — leaving  a  trough  in  the  lake 
that  the  children  of  Israel  might  most  pass  through.  Like  a  lo- 
comotive incarnate  he  shoots  for  the  woods,  rods  at  a  step.  John 
clinging  tooth  and  nail,  was  crying  energetically  "  Whoa,  you 
blockhead !  Whoa ! "  But  the  beast  went  the  faster.  You 
could  view  the  landscape  for  miles  around  as  the  rider  rose  every 
time  in  his  stirrups.  There  are  some  alders  in  the  way.  The 
The  moose  goes  straight  over  them,  high  in  air,  John  standing 
on  his  head,  and  they  disappear  together.  It  was  the  finest  bare- 
back riding  I  ever  saw. 

For  gun  and  clothes  I  paddled  back  to  the  island,  that  I 
might  follow.  But  where  John  would  be  I  knew  not.  A  moose 
that  will  endure  a  chase  lasting  days,  and  out  tire  the  most  ath- 
letic sportsmen,  would  not  be  blown  in  the  few  hours  before  dark. 
Dropping  from  his  back  would  be  as  safe  as  a  leap  from  a  light- 
ning express.  Had  John  even  a  pen-knife,  his  chances  were  good? 
but  he  was  as  nude  as  a  pipe  of  clay.  And  as  for  chocking  a 
moose,  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  shut  off  a  steam  fire  engine 
by  pinching  the  hose.  ^Tearing  the  shore,  however,  where  the 
moose  struck  into  the  woods,  I  heard  a  crashing.  I  cocked  both 
barrels;  'twas  an  animal  or  a  hurricane.  A  shout — and  out  the 
bushes  into  the  lake  leaped  the  identical  moose,  John  still  sitting 
on  his  shoulder  blades,  red  in  the  face,  plucky,  scratched  and 
sweaty.  The  canoe  went  to  the  assistance,  powder  and  shot 
•  stopped  the  kidnapper,  and  gave  us  steak  for  breakfast. 

When  a  mile  or  two  in  the  woods,  and  the  trees  and  bushes 
were  going  by  faster  and  faster,  in  his  saddle  easy  as  a  broad-axe 
with  a  little  fur  on  it,  John  remembered  that  a  mule  will  go  the 
way  you  twist  his  tail.  He  thought  he'd  try  it  on  a  moose.  The 
beast  sheered  a  little  at  first.  'Twas  a  new  sensation.  He  twist- 
ed harder,  and  the  instant  the  moose  was  headed  for  the  lake,  he 
let  go  the  tail.     If  the  beast  swerved  from  the  true  course,  he  was 
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twisted  back  into  it  by  this  silent  power, — so  strong  is  instinct  in 
animals.  Never  try  to  ride  a  moose.  They  never  stop  for  you 
to  get  off.  There  is  a  widow  in  Coos  County  whose  husband 
fell  from  a  tree  on  to  the  back  of  an  enraged  moose  and  was  car- 
ried off  in  a  similar  manner.  He  appeared  home  in  seven  months, 
having  walked  from  Hudson  Bay. 

If  some  skeptic,  reader,  tells  you  that  this  story  is  an  imita- 
tion of  an  Adirondack  Munchausen,  except  the  swearing,  bring 
him  up  to  the  Dartmouth  cabinets  and  let  him  see  that  moose's 
antlers.  Capt.  Babcock. 
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Oh  Hermes,  grandson  eloquent  of  Atlas,  be  it  mine, 

To  sing  of  thee  whose  artful  voice  did  savage  men  refine, 

And  in  gymnastic  graces  too,  taught' st  them  as  well  to  shine. 

Thou  Herald  of  the  Gods  and  Jove,  and  parent  of  the  Lyre, 
How  deeply  schooled  in  craftiness,*  and  cunning  to  retire, 
Whene'er  some  sportive  theft  of  thine,  awakens  vengeful  ire. 
For  when  Apollo  threatened  thee,  while  yet  a  tender  boy, 
Unless  thou  didst  restore  the  herds  thy  craft  did  thence  decoy, 
Thy  life  as  forfeit  to  his  wrath,  he  quickly  would  destroy, 
The  God  perceiving  suddenly  his  quiver  all  bereft 
Of  arrows,  fell  to  laughing  and  forgave  thy  playful  theft. 

How  but  for  thee  would  wealthy  Priam,  when  from  Troy  he  fled, 
Have  'scaped  the  fierce  Atrides,  and  the  camps  Troy  learned  to  dread, 
Or  bright  Thessalian  watch-fires,  around  the  city  spread? 

T'is  Thou,  that  souls  of  pious  men,  to  blissful  seats  dost  lead, 
Or,  with  thy  golden  wand  compell'st  the  airy  crowd  at  need ; 
Thou,  who  an  equal  object  art  of  reverence  and  love, 
To  souls  in  distant  realms  below,  and  Gods  who  dwell  above. 

J.  O. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  1872. 
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The  little  filaments  of  cobweb  depending  from  the  rough 
plastering  over  my  stove,  sway  and  bend  in  graceful  curves,  obe- 
dient to  the  currents  of  heated  air  flowing  upward  and  out- 
ward from  the  source  of  heat  beneath.  They  are  a  curious 
study,  those  cobwebs.  One  persists  in  a  compound  line  of  beau- 
ty as  if  it  loved  to  be  graceful ;  some  hang  in  regular  single  curves 
with  only  a  fluttering  motion  at  the  end,  while  others  are 
gracefully  dancing  and  waving  in  every  direction.  Most  of  them 
are  single  threads  attached  at  the  upper  extremity,  but  a  few,  at- 
tached at  both  ends,  form  loops,  to  the  centre  of  which  other 
threads  are  attached.  A  few  of  these  loops  are  braced  but  not 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  spider's  ar- 
chitectural genius,  for  they  are  braced  on  the  wrong  side.  Neith- 
er instinct  nor  experience  taught  him  the  laws  of  heat,  and  he 
was  not  observant  and  reflective  enough  to  elaborate  them  for 
himself,  so  he  built  according  to  his  fancy  and  blundered,  as 
greater  builders  have  done.  Over  in  the  corner  is  a  multiplicity 
of  threads  interlaced  and  woven  into  a  complicated  structure. 
This  is  last  summer's  trap  for  the  incautious,  thoughtless  fly. 
The  trapper  is  gone,  dead  or  dormant,  and  no  flies  remain  to  be 
caught.  Will  both  return  with  the  spring,  the  spider  to  brush 
the  dust  from  his  snare  and  set  his  "parlor"  in  order,  and  the 
fly  to  walk  into  it  on  invitation  ?« 

The  "  thrifty  housewife,"  could  she  have  had  access  to  my 
chamber,  would  long  ago,  with  a  single  triumphant  flourish  of 
her  sceptre,  the  symbol  of  her  domestic  sovereignty,  the  broom, 
terrible  to  Socrates  and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  have  swept  from  exis- 
tence these  beautiful  cobwebs,  and  doubtless  have  pronounced  a 
mild  malediction  on  the  "pesky  spiders."  My  doors  shall  be 
double  locked  and  barred  against  that  housewife  for,  to  my  mind, 
where  she  is  peace  tarries  not.  Shall  she  enter  my  retreat  with 
checkered  apron  tied  over  her  head,  and  proceed  to   bring   order 

Vol.  VI.— n. 
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out  of  chaos  regardless  of  my  cultured  tastes  which  lead  me  to 
prefer  the  chaotic  ?  She  disdainfully  tosses  my  pipes  about  and 
breaks  them  though  they  are  dear  to  me,  and  she  discriminates 
not  between  the  plebeian  "  clay  "  and  the  costly  meerschaum  from 
the  foamy  Baltic.  She  spies  the  year's  accumulation  of  dust  un- 
der the  bureau  and  before  I  can  stop  her  she  has  dragged  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Ah  !  a  leg  of  that  bureau  was  fractured 
and  hence  I  have  carefully  avoiding  moving  it.  She  has  heart- 
lessly broken  it,  and  how  shall  it  be  mended.  My  papers  and 
books  are  distributed  about  the  room  on  tables,  chairs  and  some 
on  the  floor,  all  just  where  I  want  them,  for  they  are  thus  easier 
to  find.  She  arranges  them  with  methodical  precision.  The 
chairs  are  all  backed  up  against  the  wall,  the  pictures  all  squared 
by  the  figures  of  the  dingy  wall  paper  and  everything  looks  so  or- 
thodox that  it  gives  me  the  back-ache.  Those  pictures.  One  or 
two  of  them  are  copied  from  the  antique,  and  there  is  a  bust  of 
Clytie  in  the  corner.  Every  time  she  sees  them  she  looks  as  if 
she  wanted  to  "  wrap  them  up  in  a  towel  and  poke  them  right 
into  the  closet,"  as  did  Dr.  Holmes'  Landlady.  I  know  she  thinks 
me  an  abandoned  libertine  and  all  because  she  cannot  share  my 
tastes  for  the  sesthestic.  I  have  told  her  repeatedly  not  to  touch 
the  bed,  but  she  persists  in  making  it  up  every  day  with  such 
provoking  carefulness  that  not  a  wrinkle  appears  in  the  spread. 
How  can  I  sleep  in  such  a  bed  ?  I  delight  in  crumpled  sheets,  a 
pile  of  tumbled  clothes  and  in  solving  the  problem  how  to  cover 
both  my  head  and  feet  after  I  crawl  beneath  them,  but  now,  de- 
prived of  sleep  by  the  unwonted  arrangement  of  my  couch,  and 
uneasy  as  Hercules  was  in  his  new  clothes,  I  toss  and  tumble  about 
until  the  sheets  and  blankets  assume  something  like  a  comfortable 
arrangement.  In  my  sleeping  apartment,  (how  much  more  spa- 
cious that  sounds  than  plain  bed-room)  sits  my  wash  stand  and 
other  appurtenances  of  the  toilet.  Our  water  here  is  very  hard, 
especially  in  winter,  and  through  some  chemical  misbehavior  al- 
ways deposits  a  dark,  grimy  coating  in  the  interior  of  my  wash 
bowl.  She  persists  in  removing  this  daily,  despite  my  assurance 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  let  it  remain.  I  have  observed  that 
the  deposit  never  exceeds  a  certain  thickness,  and  having  reached 
its  limit  it  gives  you  no  further  trouble,  but  attempt  to  keep  it  off, 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.     In  cleaning  the   bowl   she    uses   much 
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water.  You  who  have  the  luxury  of  unlimited  water  running 
continuously  to  your  dwelling,  please  to  remember  that  "  water  " 
does  not  mean  to  you  what  it  does  to  me.  To  you  it  is  as  air 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  use  one  or  two  quarts  in  your 
morning's  ablutions.  With  me  water  is  a  precious  thing,  to  be 
used  sparingly  even  as  a  beverage,  for  it  is  no  light  thing  to  bring 
two  heavy  pails  of  it  from  the  pump  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to 
my  room.  One  of  the  young  men  about  town  who  do  our  little 
odd  jobs  will  consider  fifteen  cents  as  a  fair  remuneration  for 
this.  I  suppose  ten  cents  of  it  may  be  for  overcoming  his  na- 
tural antipathy  to  water.  If  I  bring  it  myself  I  am  breathless 
and  incapacited  for  active  exertion  for  some  time,  at  least  I  have 
found  it  so  since  we  were  excused  from  Gymnasium  practice. 
Can  I  see  this  costly  fluid  foolishly  wasted  ? 

By  judicious  economy  I  make  two  pails-full  last  two  weeks. 
She  will  use  that  quantity  in  three  days  without  apparent  exer- 
tion. Of  course  considerable  dirty  water  accumulates.  Now 
dirty  water  should  be  thrown  from  the  window.  In  winter  we 
have  a  foot  of  snow  fall  every  day  which  hides  everything  un- 
sightly, and  in  summer,  it — well — I  can't  see  that  it  does  any 
hurt  save  to  kill  the  grass,  and  that  is  good  for  nothing  except  to 
that  cow  that  appears  so  regularly  on  the  grounds  every  morning, 
and  I  am  sure  a  cow  of  her  disposition  deserves  no  grass.  This 
housewife  cannot  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  correct  method 
and  eminently  proper.  Her  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things  are  ob- 
scure. She  starts  to  carry  the  heavy  pail  down  stairs  to  empty 
it ;  she  has  small  slender  hands  and  does  not  look  strong  enough 
to  do  this,  and  somehow  I  always  take  the  pail  from  her  and  car- 
ry it  myself. 

Dust  upon  the  outside  and  smoke  upon  the  inside  have  col- 
lected upon  my  windows  until  they  are  about  like  ground  glass. 
They  are  at  just  that  stage  of  translucency  which  pleases  me.  They 
tone  the  light  down  and  give  to  objects  outside  a  charming  indis- 
tinctness peculiarly  pleasing  to  one  of  my  disposition.  The  sole 
object  in  my  landscape  is  the  next  Hall,  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant, and  since  she  cleaned  the  windows  it  glows  and  flashes  upon 
me  witji  blinding  distinctness.  The  cover  of  my  lounge  was  rent 
and  torn  as  I  thought  beyond  power  of  seamstress  to  repair.  She 
patiently  sewed  and  patched  until  it  was  once  more  whole,  and 
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now  I  am  compelled  to  use  it  with  great  caution  lest  I  tear  it 
again,  of  which  before  I  had  no  fear.  One  of  my  curtain  fixtures 
was  deficient  in  cord,  and  for  six  months  I  have  every  morning 
climbed  upon  the  window  sill  and  rolled  the  curtain  up  with  my 
hands.  She  deprived  me  of  that  inestimable  privilege  the  first 
morning  by  replacing  the  lost  cord.  She  comes  with  inexcusable 
regularity  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  of  course  I  have  to 
be  up  before  that.  This  is  sometimes  a  hardship  for,  as  the  Fac- 
ulty know  from  the  excuses  I  have  sent  in,  I  am  peculiarly  liable 
to  sudden  indisposition  about  eight  o'clock  or  a  quarter  before  in 
the  morning,  and  when  these  attacks  come  on  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
go  to  sleep  until  fully  recovered.  She  overhauls  my  wardrobe 
and  sews  on  buttons  and  mends  and  patches  where  it  is  necessary. 
All  this  is  vexatious.  It  is  entirely  foreign  to  my  experience  to 
find  buttons  sewed  on  and  all  pretext  for  damaging  aspersion  on 
the  washer-woman  is  thus  removed.  This  is  displeasing  but  patches 
are  worse.  If  one  has  a  hole  in  his  garments  his  fellows  think  he 
is  odd,  but  if  he  has  the  garments  patched  they  think  him  poor. 
She  dives  into  the  drawers  of  tables  and  stands  and  arranges  my 
letters,  manuscript,  stationery,  etc.,  with  the  same  regularity  that 
everything  she  touches  assumes.  She  hangs  my  clothes  up  where 
I  can't  find  them  instead  of  leaving  them  in  their  place  on  the 
lounge.  But  the  most  excruciating  ordeal  is  her  sweeping.  I 
hold  that  when  a  room  has  become  very  much  disordered  and  lit- 
tered up  by  the  presence  of  company  or  any  other  unusual  thing 
one  should  take  the  broom  and  carefully  brush  out  the  rub- 
bish, for  I  detest  any  thing  slovenly,  but  one  should  be  careful 
to  raise  as  little  dust  as  possible  by  the  process,  and  I  would  not 
recommend  unnecessary  exertion  in  the  line  of  moving  chairs  and 
tables.  The  idea  of  going  systematically  to  work  and  sweeping 
the  entire  room  every  morning  is  a  monstrous  fanaticism,  and  bar- 
barous to  the  occupant.  But  she  does  this  and  with  such  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  that  I  nearly  perish  with  dust  and  vexation.  No 
sooner  do  I  sit  down  than  she  drives  me  up  to  sweep,  and  if  I  sit 
where  she  has  swept,  I  am  driven  up  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
dust.  I  am  driven  about  the  room  and  to  the  verge  of  distraction 
by  her  devotion  to  what  she  calls  "  neatness,"  but  all  the  while  she 
is  so  mild  mannered  that  I  can't  swear,  can  only  mentally  express 
my  entire  disapprobation  of  everything  feminine.     While  sweep- 
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ing  she  keeps  my  door  open  until  ray  room  is  colder  than  the  Col- 
lege Chapel.  I  do  not  remember,  just  now,  any  well  authentica- 
ted instances  of  freezing  to  death  in  the  chapel,  but  there  is  now 
and  then  a  mysterious  disappearance  from  some  of  the  classes, 
and  everybody  looks  blue  and  shivers  when  such  cases  are  men- 
tioned. 

How  past  endurance  would  be  the  discomforts  of  my  situa 
tion  if  the  foregoing  were  realities  instead  of  reflections  upon 
what  might  be.  I  rejoice  much  and  thank  the  Lares  and  Penates 
of  my  broken  hearth  that  I  am  yet  a  sovereign  in  my  own  do- 
main and  that  no  foreign  hand  can  rudely  disturb  the  tasty  ar- 
rangements of  my  room.  My  papers,  books,  pictures,  bed,  win- 
dows, everything,  are  in  their  normal  condition,  and  my  cobwebs 
— ah,  as  I  look  at  them  now,  their  joyous  dancing  has  ceased,  and 
motionless  they  depend  in  straight  lines.  A  bit  of  a  fortiori  rea- 
soning tells  me  that  my  fire  is  out.  I  would  rebuild  it  but  the 
wolf  is  in  my  closet.  I  refer  to  the  allegorical  wolf,  reader,  whose 
presence  betokens  poverty  and  want,  in  this  case  a  want  of  fuel ; 
my  neighbor  who  borrowed  wood  of  me  has  gone  to  burning 
coal  and  I  know  of  no  bills  of  exchange  by  which  his  fuel  is  con- 
vertible into  mine.  I  think  I  will  go  home  and  be  sick  until  af- 
ter election.  VyVdfcJ^*-* 
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Quick  and  earnest  in  manner,  easy  in  appearance,  defiant  of 
opinion,  devoid  of  womanly  gentleness  and  retirement,  eager  to 
command,  anxious  to  make  a  sensation,  and  ambitious  beyond 
comparison  seem  to  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
hull.  Nowhere  else  can  we  find  a  woman  of  like  ability,  who  is 
so  desirous  of  laying  her  claims  before  the  world,  that  she  will 
depart  from  all  conventionalities,  and  so  unblushingly  advocate 
doctrines  that  would  do  discredit  to  the  lowest  barbarian  of  the 
African  wilds.  Yet  there  is  no  popular  lecturer  who  draws  a 
larger  audience  than  she  does,  noth  withstanding  the  fact  that  "the 
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powers  that  be"  ungenerously  refused  to  allow  her  a  place  where- 
in to  present  her  plea  before  this  most  moral  community.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  a  review  of  her  opinions  must  be  based  on 
lectures  she  has  delivered  elsewhere. 

She  starts  with  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  trinity-in-unity 
in  all  things,  which  rather  ambiguous  expression  is  thus  explain- 
ed;   "In  the  domain  of  individual  rights  this  trinity  is  composed 
of  Freedom,  Equality  and  Justice."     Dealing  at  present  only  with 
Freedom,  she  maintains  that  its  trinity  is  but  partially  acknowl- 
edged, that  religious  and  political  freedom  to  some  extent  exist 
in  this  country,  and  that  to  complete  the  trinity,  social  freedom 
must  be  granted.     Of  this  social  freedom  we  shall  see  more  here- 
after.    We  fail  to  discover  the  necessity  for,  or  the  proof  of,  a 
trinity-in-unity  in  all  things,  but  suppose  from  the  confidence  with 
which  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  existence. 
Next  is  the   assertion  that  all  they  ask,  who  demand  social 
freedom,  is  that  the  government  live  up  to  the  proposition  on 
which  it  is  based,  that  "all  men  and  women  are  born  free  and  e- 
qual  and  entitled  to  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."     Very  good.     Now 
for  the  interpretation  thereof.     "It  means  that  every  person  who 
comes  into  the  world  of  outward  existence  is  of  equal  right  as  an 
individual,  and  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  pursue  happiness  in 
whatever  direction  he  or  she  may  choose."     What  would  be  the 
logical  effect  of  removing  all  restraint  which  is  placed  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  unlimited  right,  is  left  for  the  hearer  to  discover; 
and  to  us  it  seems  that  every  crime   known  under  the  law  would 
have  to  be  stricken  from  the  list,  to  make  way  for  man's  full  en- 
joyment, for  we  can  safely  assume  that  each  one  is  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  happiness  whenever  he  commits  a  crime,  and  he  alone, 
according  to  this  view,  is  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  acts. 

All  candid  thinkers  will  readily  acknowledge  that  "  the  ob- 
ject in  government  should  be  to  protect  individual  rights  from 
interference,"  but  they  will  not  grant  Mrs.  Woodhull's  assertion 
that  no  individual  rights  are  conceded  to  the  general  welfare,  for 
as  strong  a  theory  in  government  as  the  former,  is  that  "the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  "  should  be  sought,  and  this 
cannot  be  if  each  one  is  to  hold  himself  wrapped  up  in  a  selfish 
determination  to  have  his  own  liberty  and  rights  granted  him, 
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without  reference  to  those  of  others.  It  is  this  selfishness  that  is 
one  of  the  blinding  featuers  of  the  so-called  "Social  Reform." 
Its  advocates  claim  an  analogy  between  compelling  persons  "to 
adhere  during  life  to  whatever  they  sTiould  to-day  accept  as  their 
religion,  their  politics  and  their  vocations,"  and  those  holier  bonds 
which  they  would  have  abolished  by  law,  and  which  they  claim 
are  beyond  the  sphere  of  government. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  result  of  such  a  condition  of  our 
society.  "  It  seems  to  be  the  general  argument  that  if  the  law  of 
marriage  were  annulled,  it  would  follow  that  everybody  must 
necessarily  separate,  and  that  the  result  would  be  complete  social 
anarchy ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  long  observation  and 
careful  consideration,  that  less  than  a  fourth  of  those  now  mar- 
ried would  immediately  separate."  Such  is  Mrs.  Woodhull's 
opinion,  and  as  such  we  produce  it.  But  she  entirely  ignores  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  race  of  young  men  and  women  rising  between 
whom  some  relations  must  necessarily  exist,  and  it  is  the  result 
upon  them  and  upon  their  successors  that  we  desire  now  partic- 
ularly to  notice.  Shonld  they  accept  these  doctrines,  and  prac- 
tice upon  them,  believing  in  their  truth,  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  progeny?  A  race  of  bastards  before  the  law,  with- 
out loving  parents  to  train  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  should 
go,  without  a  home  to  which  they  could  cling  unmolested,  with 
brothers  and  sisters  whose  fathers  they  knew  not ;  a  race  of 
thieves  and  murderers  and  vagabonds,  into  whose  hands  our  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pass.  What  a  prospect  for  patriotic  men 
and  women!  And  yet  a  cause  that  would  lead  directly  to  this, 
finds  advocates  in  the  boasted  nineteenth  century. 

Not  content  with  violating  all  the  laws  of  policy  in  urging 
these  claims,  Mrs.  Woodhull  attempts  to  show  on  physiological 
grounds,  that  her  theory  is  the  correct  one,  but  we  will  not  follow 
her  in  its  examination.  By  a  consideration  of  her  arguments 
drawn  from  the  love  of  Christ,  we  might  completely  demolish  what 
she  seems  to  regard  as  one  of  her  strongest  points,  but  as  we  are 
dealing  mainly  with  policy,  we  will  speak  of  but  one  of  these, 
which  is  a  most  blasphemous  comparison  of  the  reproachful  origin 
of  the  term  Christian,  and  the  stigma  implied  by  free-love,  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  term  free-love  will  yet  be- 
come as  much  revered  as  is  the  title  of  Christian  at  the  present 
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day.  And  the  same  woman  who  professes  a  reverence  for  Christ's 
teachings,  says  at  the  close  of  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
marriage  relations,  so  far  as  they  bear  out  her  theory: — "Yes,  I, 
am  a  free-lover,  and  I  have  an  inalienable,  constitutional  and  nat- 
ural right  to  love  whom  I  may,  to  love  as  long  or  short  a  period 
as  I  can,  and  to  change  that  love  every  day  if  I  please."  Of  the 
moral  character  which  would  inspire  such  words,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  estimate. 

It  is  the  connection  of  such  persons  with  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage movement  that  is  going  to  bring  disgust  to  its  more  respect- 
able advocates,  for  they  must  soon  see,  as  most  of  its  opponents 
already  do,  what  is  the  class  of  women  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  right  thus  granted.  This  seems  to  us  to  counterbalance 
any  arguments  in  favor  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, recently  urged  upon  Congress  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Woodhull  branch  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  party. 

Our  reformer  is  also  distinguished  as  a  clairvoyant,  having, 
it  is  said,  had  great  success  as  a  "  medium  "  before  a  broader  field 
was  opened  to  her  labors.  As  a  woman  of  business,  probably  no 
one  is  more  widely  known  than  the  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
Woodhull  &  Claflin;  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  the  wonderful 
scope  of  her  talents  as  well  as  her  great  activity  and  energy.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  against  Victoria  C.  Woodhull,  this  one 
thing  must  be  recorded  in  her  favor,  she  follows  the  rule  "  prac- 
tice what  you  preach."  Does  she  teach  a  belief  in  spiritualism? 
she  herself  becomes  a  "  medium."  Does  she  maintain  that  wo- 
man should  engage  in  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  business  world? 
she  sets  an  example  to  others  of  her  sex  which  they  might  profit- 
ably follow.  Does  she  advocate  woman  suffrage  ?  she  goes  to  the 
polls  and  demands  the  right  to  cast  her  ballot.  Does  she  profess 
a  belief  in  free-love  ?  rumor  gives  her  credit  for  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  its  principles.  Clark. 
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Poetry  was  the  form  which  man  adopted  in  the  primitive 
ages  for  the  easier  development  of  his  ideas.  The  infancy  of  na- 
tions, like  childhood,  seems  rather  to  be  taken  up  with  the  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  than  with  reasonings,  and  is  thus  led  to  verse  as  the 
easiest  expression  of  passionate  thought.  The  ancient  bard  could 
Write  his  song  of  passion  or  of  love  free  from  the  punctilious  ob- 
servances, which  the  fastidious  taste  of  a  polished  age  so  peremp- 
torily demands.  This  poetry  is  found  also  allied  with  music.  The 
Rhapsodies  of  Homer  were  chanted  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  The 
Citharoidi  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  Welsh  Harper,  the  Saxon 
Gleeman  and  the  Norman  Minstrel  ministered  to  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  an  unlettered  age.  Songs  and  ballads,  at  least  in 
a  certain  phase,  were  characteristic  of  barbarous  nations,  for  the 
minstrels  were  wont  to  accompany  their  songs  with  mimicry  and 
action,  and  practiced  such  means  of  diverting  as  were  admired  in 
those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  more  refined  enter- 
tainments. No  scene  of  festivity  was  deemed  complete  which 
was  not  set  off  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  And  so  long  as 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  survived  they  were  protected  and  caressed 
because  they  did  honor  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  time  and 
tended  to  ferment  a  national  spirit.  But  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  this  class  of  men  had  sunk  so  low  in  public 
opinion  that  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  which  "  minstrels  wand- 
ering abroad"  were  included  among  "  and  adjudged  to  be  pun- 
ished as  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars." 

For  a  period  during  the  dark  ages  the  voice  of  song  is  only 
faintly  discerned  in  the  barbarous  festivals  of  Attila  and  at  a  la- 
ter period  in  the  refined  courts  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne.  But 
when  the  centuries  of  darkness  had  cleared  away  the  voice  of  song 
was  heard  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  frozen  isles 
of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  no  less  than  from  the  fertile  shores  of 
of  Italy  and  Provence. 
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These  ballads  may  be  regarded  as  coming  more  directly 
from  the  body  of  the  people.  Hence  their  value  as  expressions 
of  popular  sentiments  and  habits,  a  fact  referred  to  more  than 
once.  They  form,  as  it  were,  the  mineral  kingdom  sustaining 
the  next  higher.  For  more  than  one  poet  has  found  his  inspira- 
tion in  this  legacy  of  the  past  and  the  materials  to  be  adorned  and 
embellished  for  the  modern  taste. 

In  no  country  did  they  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Spain 
and  Scotland.  The  Germans,  too,  were  rich  in  national  songs  not 
only  in  number  but  in  character  and  literary  finish.  English 
songs  were  not  wanting.  Ben.  Johnson  said  he  would  rather 
have  been  the  author  of  Chevy  Chase,  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Discourse  on  Poetry,  says  "I  never  heard 
the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet." 

The  peculiar  political  condition  of  Spain  gave  character  to 
their  songs.  Engaged  in  a  long  conflict  with  the  Saracen  inva- 
ders, the  fair  fields  of  Andalusia  and  Grenada  became  the  mimic 
theatre  of  exploits,  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  martial  en- 
thusiasts of  Europe  on  the  fields  of  Palestine.  Thus  a  spirit  of 
"  devotional  heroism  "  is  infused  into  their  songs  not  found  in  oth- 
ers. And  if  inferior  in  design  or  versification  to  the  epics  of  Ho- 
mer, their  moral  elevation  is  not  inferior,  and  a  tone  of  courtesy 
and  generous  gallantry  is  found  unknown  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
The  Cid  was  their  Achilles  and  the  beau-ideal  of  chivalry. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Scottish  poetry,  in  some  respects,  that 
they  were  subject  to  the  local  feelings  of  jealousy  and  enmity  in- 
cident to  the  "ill  balanced  fabric  of  feudal  government."  So  that 
what  might  have  breathed  in  sweet  notes  the  sentiments  of  pat- 
riotism and  national  pride,  became  the  instrument  of  revenge,  bit- 
ter animosities  and  hereditary  hatred.  Scottish  poetry  is  deeply 
tinged  with  a  gloomy  ferocity  and  abounds  in  details  of  cool  and 
deliberate  cruelty.  But  touches  of  sensibility  and  of  pathos  some- 
times relieve  those  fearful  passions  like  the  flowers  which  bloom 
alongside  the  mountain  avalanche.  The  passion  of  love  was  the 
favorite  study  of  those  writers,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  parental  and  filial  affections  manifest  in  them  appeal 
to  our  emotions.  The  tendency  of  wild,  solitary  districts,  dark- 
ened with  mountains  and  extensive   forests,  to  awaken  in  the 
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mind  relics  of  the  preternatural,  has  given  them  their  supersti- 
tions character.  Thus  they  have  garrisoned  every  grove,  foun- 
tain and  grotto  .with  some  social  and  tutelary  genius.  The  scene- 
ry in  a  wild  and  mountainous  country  tends  to  promote  the  illus- 
ions of  fancy.  The  solitary  peasant  witnessing  with  terror  the 
gathering  shades  of  evening,  easily  impresses  upon  the  minds  of 
his  simple  countrymen  the  narration  of  his  wild  and  phantom  ad- 
venture until  each  glen  and  solitary  heath  has  its  unearthly  visi- 
tant. We  have  thus  briefly  dwelt  on  Scottish  poetry  as  furnish- 
'ing  a  good  example  of  the  varying  effects  of  climate,  scenery  and 
political  condition.  The  characteristics  thus  impressed  exert  their 
influence  upon  modern  literature. 

It  may  be  doubted  by  some  whether  the  superstitions  of  a 
barbarous  age  should  have  any  lasting  influence  on  a  civilized 
people.  But  the  principle  is  not  eradicated.  The  light  of  civili- 
zation may  dispel  the  grosser  illusion,  and  require  more  skill  to 
work  up  the  material.  The  witches  of  Macbeth  are  drawn  too 
broadly  to  deceive  the  modern  spectator,  while  the  apparition  in 
Job,  or  the  Bodach  Gias  in  Waverly  is  shadowed  forth  with  suffi- 
cient mystery  to  exert  its  full  poetical  effect.  Certain  it  is  that 
not  all  our  superstitious  feelings  have  vanished.  And  the  poeti- 
cal illusions  which  delight  our  fancy  or  rather  awaken  a  feeling 
of  mysterious  awe  are  tinged  with  the  character  of  mere  ridicu- 
lous "  bugbears  "  of  a  barbarous  age. 

The  general  influence  then  we  claim  is  good  and  approprirte. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  imagination  is  not 
unduly  excited.  Whether  the  productions  of  the  fancy  are  ben- 
eficial in  that  the  feelings  and  passions  are  excited  falsely  and 
when  the  mind  awakes  to  the  real  fact,  or  relaxes  from  its  unnat- 
ural condition  it  is  rather  debilitated  than  invigorated.  But  we 
derive  pleasures  from  the  imagination  without  which  we  would 
be  but  stolid  things  capable  of  nothing  but  lifeless  plodding  or 
even  vice  itself.  Sidney  shows  in  his  "Defense  of  Poesy,"  that 
the  pleasures  derived  from  imaginative  literature  are  "  powerful 
aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  even  incentives  to  the 
cultivation  of  virtue."  What  matters  it  if  they  are  unreal  narra- 
tives?   Did  not  our  Savior  speak  in  parables? 
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Songs  and  ballads,  being  a  direct  expression  of  the  popular 
will  and  feelings,  have  been  mighty  in  unseating  tyrants,  banish- 
ing prevailing  evils  and  inaugurating  reforms.  Their  influence 
upon  the  character  of  simple,  susceptible  people  is  not  to  be  light- 
ly regarded. 

The  wandering  minstrel  kindles  in  his  unlettered  audience 
a  generous  emulation  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  Under 
this  influence  the  Spaniard  and  the  Border  warrior  displayed  that 
stern  military  enthusiasm,  which  distinguished  them  above  every 
other  peasantry  in  Europe.  Nor  is  this  influence  extinguished 
in  modern  times.  Says  one  writer  "There  is  no  moral  cause 
which  operates  more  strongly  in  infusing  a  love  of  country  into 
the  mass  of  the  people,  than  the  union  of  a  national  music  with 
popular  poetry."  This  is  brought  more  vividly  before  our  minds 
by  the  contemplation  of  modern  songs.  "The  German  Father 
Land,"  "My  Native  Land,"  "Korner's  Sword  Song,"  "  Songs  of  Life 
home  and  liberty"  are  a  well-spring  of  joy,  national  pride  and  pat- 
riotism to  every  German  heart.  The  songs  of  the  passionate  and 
fickle  Frenchman  exercises  no  small  influence  on  his  national 
pride  and  ambition. 

Many  of  our  most  pleasant  recollections  are  of  the  songs  of  our 
childhood,  many  of  them  have  an  interesting  history.  The  cele- 
brated "  Whittington  and  his  Cat"  displays  a  "Teutonic  pedigree ?' 
of  more  than  eight  centuries.  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  says  an 
antiquarian,  "  and  Thomas  Thumb  landed  in  England  from  the 
very  same  keels  and  war-ships  which  conveyed  Hengist  and  Horsa 
and  Elba,  the  Saxon.  And  the  merry  maid  who  chants  the 
friendly  monition  to  the  Lady  bird  or  narrates  the  fe-faw-fum  ad- 
venture of  the  carnivorous  giant,  little  thinks  she  has  purloined 
the  stories  of  Teutonic  song  and  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Thus  the  mythology  of  the  infant  stages  of  society,  to  some 
extent,  became  the  Juvenile  Cabinet  of  another.  As  regards 
their  literature  they  could  not  on  the  whole  be  refined  or  polished. 
But  they  exhibit  that  simplicity  of  thought  which  is  pleasing  u> 
all  in  distinction  from  the  "Gothic  style"  which  pleases  only  the 
false  taste.  Still  they  are  worthy,  many  of  them  at  least,  of  com- 
parison with  kindred  passages  of  the  JEneid.  Their  great  value 
consists,  however,  in  their  truth  to  nature.  Nothing  else  would 
have  become  the  delight  of  the  common  people  or  exercised  such 
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lasting  influence.  The  old  song  of  Chevy  Chase  would  not 
otherwise  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  The  thoughts  in  these  productions  are  generally  sim- 
ple and  often  noble,  while  they  are  written  in  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Not  a  few  literary  characters  have  delighted  in  their  simple 
songs,  Lord  Dorset,  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  well  as  the  best 
poet  of  his  age,  took  great  pleasure  in  their  perusal.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  many  other  refined  writers  of  the 
same  age.  Thus  we  see  from  their  literature,  no  less  than  from 
the  thoughts  which  they  embody,  that  their  influence  is  universal. 
They  reach  all  classes  and  grades  of  society  and  are  thoroughly 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  modern  literature. 

E.  D.  M.c^&t^' 


Ths  Wwmm  in  Black. 

I  suppose  that  there's  no  one  so  decidedly  lean  in  childhood 
reminiscences  as  not  now  and  then  to  image  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  "The  Old  Church."  An  aching  back,  a  terribly  astute  ser- 
mon or  the  first  line  of  some  remarkable  selection,  always  carries 
one  back  five,  ten,  twenty-five  or  sixty  years,  and  again  are  his 
pretty  eye-lids  closed,  his  hair  rumpling  in  dear  mother's  lap  or 
mixing  with  the  straw,  that  finds  its  way  through  the  rented 
cushion ;  provided,  of  course,  that  there's  not  such  a  superabun- 
dance of  starch  as  to  induce  the  fidgets  and  a  sore  neck.  But 
my  old  church  surpasses  each  of  the  numerous  kinds.  'Tis  re- 
plete with  everything. 

Does  my  class  demand  a  story  ?  I  trudge  'em  up  to  the  very 
front  seat  of  the  old  church,  and  preach  'em  a  sermon  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  long  before  they  thought  of  coming  to  Sab- 
bath School.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  their  mouths  open. 
There  is  occasionally  need  of  thought.  What  better  food  for  re- 
flection than  the  old  church  ?  I  get  blue  and  ugly  sometimes, 
play  with  my  razor  and  kick  the  little  thin-faced  newsboy  out  of 
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the  store.  Just  let  me  have  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  go 
back  to  the  old  church,  and  in  half  an  hour,  or  three-quarters  at 
most,  I'm  smiling  all  over.  In  short,  no  more  necessary  is  the 
wooden  leg  to  my  next  neighbor,  or  the  cayenne  pepper  to  my 
uncle's  glass  of  ale,  than  is  the  old  church  to  my  daily  prosperity 
and  peace  of  mind. 

From  the  multitude  of  curiosities,  that  used  to  fill  my  youth- 
ful brain  with  wonder,  admiration  and  all  kindred  feelings,  I  can 
select  those  things  whose  peculiar  charms  were  the  never  failing 
source  of  interest.  Quite  frequently  for  two  good  square  hours 
was  my  attention  divided  between  them,  now  occupied  with  the 
big  white  dial  of  the  solemn  gallery  clock,  from  that  turning  to 
the  shining  brass  center-piece  that  did  its  very  best  to  ventilate 
the  musty  building,  finally  forgetting  both  these  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  certain  black-crape  figure,  which  used  to  locate  itself 
in  one  of  the  "wing  pews"  fronting  the  crowded  slip  to  which  I 
belonged.  Such  a  time-piece  it  has  not  been  the  privilege  of  my 
older  years  to  delight  in.  Search  where  I  will  there's  not  to  be 
found  so  deliberate  a  pendulum,  no,  not  for  love  or  money.  No 
modern  contrivance  for  the  enjoyment  of  clear,  pure  air  has  ever 
kept  my  eyes  from  the  parson's  white  cravat,  as  did  that  famous 
casting  just  referred  to.  And  as  for  the  black-crape  figure— why 
it  has  quite  a  history.  Of  moderate  height,  of  elegant  form  and 
of  lofty  carriage,  there  was  a  strange  fascination  about  it,  not  in 
any  measure  lessened  by  the  mystery  of  its  completely  shrouded 
face.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  did  I  watch  the  heavy  veil  in  hopes 
that  some  lucky  accident  might  disclose  what  lay  hidden  within. 
All  in  vain.  From  January  to  New  Years  the  same  thick  sub- 
stance hung  like  a  cloud  over  my  spirit  and  rebuked  my  ever- 
increasing  curiosity. 

I  dreamed  all  sorts  of  things  the  like  whereof  would  do 
credit  to  any  professional,  but  was  ever  in  the  same  blissful  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  I  beheld  a  fugitive  octoroon  or  a 
mourning  Rachel.  At  length  I  made  up  my  mind  to  an  active 
plan  that  should  solve  the  enigma  and  end  the  anxiety.  It  would 
certainly  be  impossible  to  detail  the  crafty  arrangements  of  a  boy 
of  ten  years.  To  be  content  with  a  brief  narration  of  the  facts 
as  they  ocurred — "  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  of  early  fall  ?  "  Yes 
Sir.     Excuse  me  from  mentioning  the  preacher's   text.      Ten   is 
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the  jacknife  period  not  often  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  a  diary. 
Please  don't  inquire  if  we  had  a  "  pleasant  meeting,"  but  suffer 
me  to  commence  after  having  turned  the  first  corner  above  the 
meeting-house. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  following  quite  closely  the  dark  form, 
for  the  gravel  walks  of  my  native  village  were  never  obstructed 
save  only  when  the  rollicking  Brian  Boru's  drew  after  themselves 
"  The  Landing "  scum  and  the  incomparable  filth  of  "  Squall 
Point."  Nor  was  there  fear  of  being  detected  in  my  wiles. 
Straight  onward,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  much 
less  caring  for  the  rear.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  tramp,but  I  final- 
ly had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gate  of  a  very  neat  yard  open, 
and  soon  after,  of  hearing  the  rattle  of  a  key,  the  click  of  a  lock 
and  the  slam  of  a  door.  Fifteen  minutes  more  or  less  elapsed 
when,  for  a  second  time,  the  gate  opened,  and  once  more  the  key 
rattled,  on  this  occasion  that  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  might 
lay  up  treasure  by  giving  a  glass,  or  a  cup  or  dipper — no  conse, 
quence  which — of  water,  to  a  poor  thirsty  little  one.  "Jane,  what 
does  the  small  boy  want  ?"  "  He  wants  to  wet  his  whistle  Mum," 
replied  Jane,  in  tones  strangely  contrasting  with  the  first  sweet 
voice.  "  Oh  Jane,  Jane !  Haven't  I  often  told  you  to  be  kind  to 
children  ?  God  forbid  that  ever  one  young  heart  should  be  made 
unhappy  by  the  refusal  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  Show  the  boy  in, 
and  Jane,  go  clown  stairs  for  a  pitcher  of  that  cold  milk,  and  as 
the  milk  belongs  to  me  and  not  to  you  don't  be  so  mean  as  to 
skim  it."  With  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  a  most  charming 
lady  turned  to  me  and  with  a  slight  gesture  of  surprise  said;  "Why 
I've  seen  you  lots  of  times.  Aren't  you  the  little  fellow  that 
stares  so  hard  at  me  in  church  ?  "  I  hung  my  head  in  shame  and 
prepared  for  a  right  smart  scolding.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  you  needn't 
be  ashamed.  Older  people  than  you  have  been  troubled  about 
me  and  haven't  chosen  so  ingenious  a  settlement  of  their  difficul- 
ties." Then  seeing  that  my  head  was  getting  more  pendant  and 
my  blushes  growing  deeper,  she  called  to  the  domestic.  "  Some 
of  that  nice  cake  too,  Jane."  With  this  my  life  returned,  and  I  in- 
quired if  she  really  were  the  person  upon  whom  my  eyes  had 
been  so  often  fixed.  "Yes  I  am  really  that  person  and  that  is  all 
you  are  to  know  about  me.  You  shall  eat  all  the  cake  you  care 
for,  drink  all  the  milk  you  care  for.     Meanwhile  I  shall  sit  right 
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here  so  that  you  may  look  at  my  face,  and  when  you  have  eaten 
enough  and  drunk  enough  and  tired  of  looking  at  me  Jane  shall 
bring  a  napkin  to  wipe  your  lips  and  then  I'll  send  you  home 
with  a  kiss."  Part  of  the  instructions  I  obeyed,  but  as  for  the  cake 
and  milk,  as  much  as  my  mouth  had  watered  at  this  mention  a 
few  minutes  before,  they  lay  untouched. 

A  description  of  the  face  I'll  not  attempt.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  my  recollection  is  of  something  most  beautiful,  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  and  of  about  twenty-five  years  growth.  "  Why 
don't  you  eat  ?  Aren't  you  hungry  ?  Then  bid  me  a  good-eve- 
ning *and  remember  that  you  are  not  to  mention  this  visit  nor  to 
speak  to  me  hereafter.  Try  to  be  a  man  one  of  these  days.  Jane 
show  the  small  boy  out."  Was  I  satisfied  ?  Consider  the  case 
and  answer  you  for  me.  Compelled  to  sit  face  to  face  with  al- 
most an  angel,  yet  as  effectually  separated  from  the  divine  being 
as  though  she  dwelt  with  Gabrael,  in  her  proper  sphere. 

Frequent  and  strong  were  the  temptations  to  make  another 
effort,  but  though  young  and  wofully  indiscreet,  I  had  sufficient 
grace  to  resist.  And  the  years  rolled  on  and  so  did  I,  till  in  due 
time  arriving  at  the  noble  estate  of  a  young  man,  I  checked  my 
valise  and  left  home  with  orders  to  procure  an  education.  Re- 
turning to  spend  my  vacations  under  the  paternal  roof,  my  hat 
was  no  sooner  deposited  safe  from  the  depredations  of  my  junior 
brothers'  feet,  than  my  gaze  turned  to  the  familiar  spot  in  the  old 
church  and  was  ever  rewarded.  Last  summer,  as  usual,  I  went 
home  to  recruit  my  mind  and  body,  seriously  dilapidated  by  a 
three  months  study,  and  as  might  be  inferred  without  being  stat- 
ed, rejoiced  in  the  summons  of  the  church-going  bell.  But  there 
was  no  black-crape  figure,  no,  not  though  I  turned  my  head  and 
twisted  my  neck  and  took  cognizance  of  every  nook  in  the  whole 
establishment.  I  remember  quite  well  the  awful  shudder  follow- 
ing this  discovery — too  awful  for  ink  to  copy,  yea,  even  though  a 
Lamartine  should  hold  the  pen.  The  next  Wednesday  confirm- 
ed my  forebodings,  for  I  heard  the  horrid  sound  of  the  tolling 
bell  and  witnessed  the  transfer  to  the  last  resting  place.  "  And 
was  Jane  the  sole  mourner  ?  "  I  wept  like  a  child.  "  You  ?" 
Yes,  I.  The  following  very  peculiar  letter  dropped  from  Thurs- 
day's mail. 
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I  wrote  "  The  Beloved  Queen." 
Yours  in  Heaven, 

ELIZABETH  L.  FORBES. 


P.  S.  The  Beloved  Queen  appeared  some  ten  years  since.  Nobody 
knew  the  source,  but  the  book  was  the  admiration  of  all,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  author  must  have  had  a  heart  the  purest.  The  book  attracted 
much  attention,  passed  through  many  editions,  and  may  now  be  found 
in  every  well  selected  library  in  the  land.  All  will  be  glad  of  the 
light  which  the  preceeding  article  throws  upon  the  quest  of  authorship. 
Read  the  book.  ty^£cJ& 


You  seemed  more  fair  than  parting  day, 
A  laughing,  happy  creature ; 

So  fair  you  were  that  memory  yet 
Retains  your  every  feature. 

The  sunlight  on  your  matchless  hair, 

That  fell  in  soft  caresses, 
Danced  joyous  back,  in  changing  hues, 

From  off  its  golden  tresses. 

To  love  such  sweetness  is  so  sweet, 

I  never  could  resist  it; 
I  gained  your  heart  but  kept  my  own, 

At  least  I  never  missed  it. 

The  rare,  rich  treasure  of  your  love 
You  gave  with  seeming  gladness. — 

Could  I  unfold  the  tale  and  show 
Its  after  fruits  of  sadness  ? 

Do  you  remember  yet  the  night, 

'Twas  bleak,  cold,  winter  weather, 
With  one  bright  hair  from  your  fair  head 
You  bound  ray  wrists  together. 
Vox,.  Vi.— o. 
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You  raised  your  eyes  and  slowly  said 
"  Will  they  stay  bound,  I  wonder" 

That  instant,  with  ungentle  force, 
I  burst  the  bond  asunder. 

I  saw  your  brown  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
Your  wonder  change  to  grieving. 

One  swift,  sharp  thought  your  being  filled, 
"Ah !  has  he  been  deceiving  ?  " 

Did  you  not  know  that  bonds  so  weak 
Are  very  quickly  fractured, 

And  that  like  them  some  other  ties 
Are  cheaply  manufactured  ? 

I'm  sorry  if  I  caused  you  pain. 

Was  it  so  very  frightful  ? 
I  thank  you  though,  for  thus  I  passed 

A  winter  most  delightful. 


Editorial  Bspatitmsnt. 

"When  is  the  Dartmouth  coming  out?"  is  the  question  with  which 
our  ears  have  been  assailed  at  every  turn  for  the  past  two  weeks,  and, 
according  as  the  last  mail  had  brought  satisfactory  returns  from  absent 
editors  and  contributors,  the  answer  has  been  cheerfully  given  or  other- 
wise, it  being  the  same  in  either  case ;  that  it  would  appear  whenever  our 
delinquent  as  well  as  absent  co-laborers  were  roused  to  the  responsibilities 
of  their  position  enough  to  assist  in  its  publication.  For  we  never  allow- 
ed our  hopes  to  so  far  overcome  our  judgement  as  to  cause  us  to  expect 
contributions  from  any  other  source  than  from  whence  they  had  been 
directly  solicited. 

Three  years  ago,  nothing  increased  the  awe  and  veneration  with 
which  we  regarded  the  editors  of  the  Dartmouth,  and  which  we  consid- 
ered due  to  their  position,  more  than  the  power  to  reject  manuscripts, 
which  we  imagined  they  possessed.  Visions  floated  before  our  eyes  of 
piles  of  manuscripts  from  which  they  selected  the  few  articles  fitted  to 
grace  the  pages  of  the  college  magazine.  In  anticipation,  we  beheld 
ourselves  in  the  editorial  chair,  and  imagined  our  dignity  increased  by 
the  authority  to  return  carefully  prepared  articles  with  the  awful  words 
"manuscript  declined "  written  on  them  by  the  editorial  quill,  but,  like 
many  other  illusions  cherished  at  that  time,  this  has  vanished.     And  we 
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find  that  instead  of  independently  rejecting  many  articles  and  accept- 
ing few,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  fill  our  columns  by  a  systematic  course 
of  begging  from  those  who  have  become  known  in  college  as  "good 
writers." 

What  does  this  indicate  when  considered  in-  relation  to  the  whole 
College  ?  Other  colleges,  with  neither  the  position  nor  the  number  of 
students  of  Dartmouth,  issue  weekly  and  fortnightly  papers,  and  appar- 
ently have  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  columns  with  valuable  reading 
matter.  Are  we  lacking  in  literary  talent,  or  are  there  circumstances 
unfavorable  to  the  improvement  of  this  talent?  Certainly  not  the 
latter,  for  both  our  instruction  and  course  of  study  in  the  rhetorical  de- 
partmental such  as  ought  eminently  to  develop  and  improve  it.  To  what 
then  shall  we  attribute  this  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  con- 
tribute to  our  columns  ?  We  think  that  it  arises  partly  from  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  magazine  neither  needs  nor  desires  the  assistance  of  vol- 
untary contributors,  and  partly  from  a  timidity  which  is  felt  in  regard 
to  subjecting  one's  maiden  efforts  to  a  class  of  critics  so  proverbially  un- 
just as  college  students.  The  very  nature  of  the  magazine  does  away 
with  the  first  idea,  and  no  words  of  encouragement  should  be  necessary 
from  us  to  dissipate  this  foolish  timidity. 

To  those,  whose  intended  occupation  will  demand  frequent  compo- 
sitions, there  can  be  no  better  discipline  than  the  preparation  of  an 
occasional  article  for  our  columns,  and  by  all  others  the  time  cannot  be 
more  profitably  employed  than  in  the  same  manner.  Our  columns  are 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  contribute,  and  while  the  magazine  "  aims  to  rep- 
resent the  general  literary  culture  of  the  College,"  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  student  to  see  that  it  represents  it  in  reality. 


Since  the  passage,  by  the  last  session  of  the  N.  H.  Legislature  of 
the  amendment  in  relation  to  the  right  of  students  to  vote  in  the  town 
where  they  are  pursuing  their  studies,  it  has  probably  been  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  no  student,  save  those  actually  residing  and  having 
their  homes  in  the  town  where  they  were  attending  any  institution  of 
learning,  could  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  amendment,  though 
bearing  as  well  upon  all  the  Academies  of  the  state,  was  probably  orig- 
inated with  special  reference  to  this  College.  It  is  only  since  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  that  students  have  been  allowed,  by  law  of  the 
state  to  vote  in  the  town,  and  animated  disputes  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  so  allowing  them,  have  been  very  frequent,  and  the  expediency 
of  an  excluding  amendment  has  been  from  time  to  time  discussed  in 
the  Legislative  Halls.  It  certainly  seems  an  open  question,  and  grave 
doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  our  constitution  that  individuals  should  have  a  voice  in  the  financial 
or  political  measures  of  a  town  wherein  they  can  have  only  a  trifling 
and  temporary  interest. 
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It  is  not  our  province  or  intention  to  discuss  the  abstract  right  and 
justice  of  this  question,  but  there  is  a  feature  of  this  law  which  attract- 
ed little  or  no  attention  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  canvass 
for  the  approaching  election  of  which  we  wish  to  speak.  Chapter  L. 
Sec.  2d  of  the  General  Statutes  before  the  recent  amendment,  read  as 
follows : — "  Kesidence  in  any  town  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  education  at  any  literary  institution,  shall  not  subject  the  person  so 
residing  to  taxation  in  such  town."  And  the  amendment  is,  "  Be  it 
enacted,  etc.,  that  Section  2  of  Chapter  fifty  of  the  General  Statutes  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  Taxation,"  in  the  third  line  of 
said  section,  the  words  "  nor  give  him  the  right  to  vote  therein,"  (Ap- 
proved July  14,  1871.)  The  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Amendment  undeni- 
ably debar  from  the  right  of  voting  here  such  students  as  shall  come  to 
the  college  subsequent  to  its  passage,  but  if  the  "  Fathers,"  by  that  ac- 
tion, intended  to  exclude  from  the  polls  from  that  time  forth  all  students 
not  actually  resident,  we  think  they  have  failed.  Nothing  in  Chapter 
L,  Section  2,  as  amended,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Laws  of  the  State,  forbids 
such  students  as  voted  here  last  year  or  previously,  and  have  not  by  re- 
moval or  voting  elsewhere  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  the  resi- 
dence thus  gained,  to  deposit  their  votes  at  the  coming  election  with 
the  other  citizens  of  the  town.  The  wording  of  the  Amended  Section 
confines  its  action  to  time  subsequent  to  its  approval,  and  necessarily, 
for  no  man's  franchise  can  be  legislated  away.  No  man  forfeits  his  right 
of  suffrage  or  can  be  disfranchised  save  by  his  own  act  as  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
law  by  which  students  have  heretofore  voted  is  an  act  of  "special  legis- 
lation," and  that  the  right  so  conferred  is  at  any  time  subject  to  recall. 
As  well  may  the  law  providing  for  capital  punishment  be  called  an  act 
of  special  legislation,  but  will  its  amendment  or  repeal  unhang  the  thou- 
sands it  has  hurled  into  the  hereafter  ?  An  argument  of  this  nature 
must  derive  its  validity,  if  any  it  can  have,  from  a  repeal. 

Certain  students,  now  members  of  the  College,  have  voted  here  in 
previous  years ;  by  no  act  of  their  own  have  they  lost  the  residence 
thus  gained,  and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  their  votes  must 
pass  unchallenged  this  year.  Our  belief  is  confirmed  by  expressed  le- 
gal opinion,  and  it  appears  that  the  advocates  of  the  amendment  must 
patiently  wait  until  the  three  upper  classes  now  in  College  have  gradu- 
ated before  they  can  witness  its  full  and  complete  operation. 


"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  born." 

We  always  did  love  God's  glorious  sunlight  and  never  do  we  feel  a  more 
exultant  thrill  of  bounding  life  than  when,  after  old  Boreas  has  with- 
drawn to  his  icy  caverns,  we  press  once  more  the  springy  sod  and  bask 
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in  the  mild  sunlight  of  early  spring.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  the  new 
Philosophy  expressed  by  the  theory  that  our  souls  proceed  in  a  never- 
ending  cycle,  mounting  upward  to  the  sun  from  thence  returning  as  life- 
giving  rays.  Poets  have  loved  the  sunlight  and  sung  its  praises,  while 
darkness  and  gloom  are  everywhere  abhorred.  We  do  not  profess  to  oe 
more  susceptible  to  the  cheering  influence  of  light  than  other  men  but 
we  do  affirm  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  of  a  more  joyous  char- 
acter while  seated  in  the  spacious  airy  lecture  room  of  Culver  Hall  with 
its  large  and  numerous  windows,  and  pleasant  situation,  than  when  im- 
mured in  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of  the  Chapel  or  some  of  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  Dartmouth  Hall.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
architectural  alterations  necessary  to  admit  more  light  to  the  Chapel 
butiMs  so  delightful  to  find  fault  that  we  really  must  pronounce  its 
construction  a  disgrace  even  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1795.  As  we  sit 
and  look  up  at  its 

"*       *        *        windows  that  exclude  the  light" 

there  is  a  sense  of  something  stifling,  oppressive,  and  we  always  draw  a 
long  breath  of  relief  when  we  emerge. 

The  recitation  rooms  seem  specially  constructed  to  prevent  an  ex- 
cess of  light  from  fading  the  apparel  of  the  students.  The  Buildings 
are  so  huddled  that  many  private  rooms,  though  they  may  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  more  than  one  window  are  darkened  by  the  proximity 
of  some  adjacent  Hall.  Won't  some  kind  Croesus  have  our  windows 
washed  or  give  us  larger  ones  and  more  of  them  for  "  Truly  the  light  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun !  " 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  Bos- 
ton was  held  at  the  Revere  House  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  January. 
There  were  about  seventy  graduates  of  the  college  present,  among 
whom  were  President  Smith,  Professors  Sanborn  and  Young  and  the 
Hon.  John  Wentworth  of  Chicago.  Chief  Justice  Brigham  presided. 
John  P.  Healey  was  elected  president  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Walbridge  A.  Field,  secretary.  The  most  pleasant  feature  of 
the  evening,  perhaps,  was  the  visit  of  a  committee  from  the  Marshfield 
Club,  in  session  at  the  hotel,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Daniel  Webster,  which  brought  the  following  salutation  to  the  alumni : 
"  The  Marshfield  Club,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  and 
bright  the  memory  of  your  distinguished  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  sa- 
lutes you  and  tenders  the  acknowledgements  of  our  country  to  your  Al- 
ma Mater  for  the  part  she  rendered  in  the  production  of  that  distinguish- 
ed patriot  and  statesman." 
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Speeches  were  made  by  the  most  prominent  of  the  Alumni  present. 
In  the  course  of  the  remarks  at  dinner  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
last  eight  years  for  the  various  departments  of  the  College  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  received. 

A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  several  of  our  subscribers  that  we 
insert  as  many  items  as  possible  in  our  Memoranda  Alumnorum  ;  appre- 
ciating the  pleasure  which  they  must  feel  in  hearing  from  former  class- 
mates and  college  friends,  we  have  always  made  this  department  as 
complete  as  our  limited  space  would  allow,  provided  we  could  obtain 
the  items,  but  our  circumstances  are  such  that  we  cannot  readily  learn 
the  whereabouts  of  many  of  the  Alumni  of  the  institution,  and  we  are 
often  obliged  to  publish  the  magazine  with  this  department  not  even  as 
full  as  we  would  willingly  make  it,  therefore  we  would  request  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  to  furnish  us  with 
such  information  with  regard  to  graduates  of  the  College  as  may  come 
within  their  reach,  and  we   will  gladly  publish  it. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  H.  F.  Hill,  '67,  and  John  W.  Griffin,  '69,  for 
items  for  this  department  as  also  for  valuable  hints  with  regard  to  the 
conducting  of  the  magazine. 


The  Teacher's  Manual.*  We  wish  this  little  book  could  be  in  the 
hands,  not  only  of  the  army  of  lady  teachers  to  whom  the  author  has 
dedicated  it,  but  also  that  every  other  instructor  might  possess  and  study 
it.  No  matter  how  high  a  position  a  person  might  occupy,  be  it  in 
public  school,  college,  or  university,  he  would  not  fail  to  be  benefited 
by  the  perusal  of  this  record  of  the  experience  of  one  of  our  most 
thorough  and  efficient  educators.    . 

We  do  not  praise  the  work  for  its  originality.  To  its  suggestions, 
almost  every  reader,  most  certainly  every  teacher,  will  give  an  unquali- 
fied assent.  But,  while  all  its  teachings  have  been  so  much  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  it  might  be  said  by  the  hasty  and  careless  to  contain  noth- 
ing new,  yet  the  writer  has  so  combined  the  theoretically  true  with 
the  practically  beneficial,  that  those  willing  to  be  helped  will  find  this 
essay  a  pleasant  and  profitable  reminder  in  seasons  of  discouragement 
and  perplexity. 


*  The  Teacher's    Manual,  by  Hiram    Orcutt,  M.  A.      Thompson,  Bigelow   & 
Brown,  pp.  270. 
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We  have  little  space  to  notice  new  theories  advanced,  or  old  truths 
reiterated.  The  good  old  doctrine  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  and  discipline  in  the  school  room,  is  stoutly  advocated.  The 
sound  common  sense  ideas  of  the  author  are  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  mawkish  and  sentimental  views  about  persuasion  so  prevalent  and 
annoying  in  certain  communities.  An  instructor  may,  and  oftentimes 
will  err,  but  it  is  shown  very  plainly  that  it  will  never  do  to  sanction 
disobedience  in  his  pupils  for  this  reason.  Yet  hope,  patience,  and  a 
buoyant  temperament  are  all  necessary ;  and  concerning  these  with  oth- 
er qualifications  necessary  to  the  school -master,  and  the  essential  digni- 
ty of  his  labor,  we  find  a  few  earnest  words  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

There  is  certainly  no  work  more  elevating  and  satisfactory,  or  more 
eminently  respectable,  despite  the  low  place  given  to  teachers  in  certain 
sections  of  our  New  England,  than  that  of  moulding  and  informing  the 
minds  of  the  young.  This  profession,  looked  upon  by  many  of  us  as  a 
way  up  to  some  other  occupation,  is  really  second  to  none.  Most  heart- 
ily do  we  hope  that  the  good  things  in  this  unpretending  little  treatise, 
expressed  in  vigorous  and  masculine  English,  will  awaken  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  in  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  accomplish  even 
more  than  the  writer  dared  to  hope  for.  4-(  &-£^xsx-&^ 

The  Tale  Naught-ical  Almanac  foe  1872;  0.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co., 
New  Haven.  This  long  promised  bijou  of  college  wit  has  at  length  reach- 
ed us;  it  claims  to  be  "  a  modestly-economical  rejuvenescence  of  some 
very  ancient  chronicles  unblushingly  appropriated,"  and  is  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  Almanac's  of  the  "  Josh  Billings  model"  that  has  ap- 
peared this  year,  its  pictures  and  caricatures  being  especially  good.  We 
copy  the  following  alliteration  regarding  it  from  the  New  Haven  Daily 
News :  "The  Yale  Naught-ical  Almanac  for  1872 :  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co., 
New  Haven.  As  Candid  Critics  we  Cannot  Conceal  our  Compliments 
and  Congratulations  to  C.  C.  C.  &  Co.,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Completion  of  this  Commendable  Contribution  to  the 
Catalogue  of  Contemporaneous  Comicalities.  The  Contents  Consist  of 
Cuts,  Crack-brained  and  Captivating  Corruscations  of  Comical  Conceits; 
a  Calendar  with  Concise,  Correct,  Complete  and  Careful  Calculations  by 
Competent  Collegians,  a  Conglomerated  Collection  of  Curious  Circum- 
stances, Consequences  and  Contingencies;  Collectively  made  Comely 
with  Captivating  Cuts  of  Cunning  Conception,  Comprising  Cauterizing 
Caricatures  on  College  Celebrities,  that  Carry  Convulsing  Conviction  of 
Conspicuous  Correctness.    Cheap  for  35  Cents." 
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Scientific. 

Accounts  have  just  been  published  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  discovery 
of  a  nucleus  of  Norian  rocks  in  New  Hampshire.  The  exploration  last 
summer  of  a  large  area  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  has  revealed 
the  existence  of  geological  formations  entirely  new  to  New  England , 
and  provided  the  key  to  the  stratigraphical  structure  of  an  extensive 
system.  Many  square  miles  were  found  covered  with  massive  Labra- 
dorite,  and  minerals  of  the  upper  Laurentian  group,  upon  which  was 
superposed  a  rock  called  Norian,  deriving  its  name  from  its  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Norway.  On  Tripyramid  mountain,  the  Labradorite  was 
so  characteristically  marked  as  to  show  iridescence  on  cleavable  crys- 
tals. The  Assistant  Geologist,  Prof.  Huntington,  has  also  discovered 
Norian  rocks  in  North  Stratford.  The  development  consists  of  strata, 
resting  on  Gneiss,  and  followed  by  reddish  Syenites.  The  larger  part  of 
the  Labradorite  is  compounded  with  Chrysolite,  forming  a  dark  colored 
rock,  somewhat  resembling  basalt  in  appearance,  but  quite  distinct  in 
composition.  For  it,  Prof.  Hitchcock  has  proposed  the  name  of  Ossi- 
pyte  section.  The  occurrence  of  Labradorite  in  such  abundance,  in  a 
new  locality,  is  of  importance,  as  geologists  are  now  beginning  to  con- 
sider that  predominating  minerals,  like  fossils,  afford  a  clue  to  the  geo- 
logic age  of  metamorphic  rocks. 

STATE   GEOLOGIST'S  REPORT. 

The  third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
the  publication  of  which  has  been  delayed  until  now,  by  several  errors 
which  have  required  correction,  has  been  received.  It  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  survey  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1871, 
a  history  of  the  Mount  Washington  expedition,  and  about  forty  pages  of 
the  meteorological  reports  thereof.  The  principal  field  for  exploration 
has  been  the  White  Mountain  region.  As  a  result  of  the  labor  here,  a  • 
raised  map  has  been  constructed  on  a  horizontal  scale  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  rods  to  the  inch,  and  a  large  number  of  specimens  added  to 
the  collection.  A  brief  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the  different  opin- 
ions which  have  been  advanced  respecting  the  age,  rocks  and  elevation 
of  Mount  Washington  and  associate  ranges.  Prof.  Hitchcock  himself, 
considers  the  structure  of  the  Mount  Washington  range  to  be  that  of  an 
inverted  anticlinal.  The  rocks,  he  says,  belong  to  two  great  systems, 
the  Gneissic,  or  White  Mountain  series,  and  the  Coos  group.  An  ac- 
count is  given  above  of  some  further  discoveries  not  mentioned  in  the 
report.  The  preparation  of  a  raised  map  of  the  whole  State  on  a  scale 
of  a  mile  to  an  inch,  has  been  commenced.  The  labors  of  the  Geologi- 
cal survey,  and  the  extension  to  the  interior  of  the  State  of  the  triangu- 
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lation  of  the  Coast  Survey,  will  soon  furnish  the  data  for  a  very  accu- 
rate map  of  New  Hampshire.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  use  of 
the  microscope  into  geological  studies  is  highly  commended.  It  affords 
a  means  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  stone  for  building  purposes,  as 
well  as  of  identifying  fossil  remains.  The  fossils  which  were  discover- 
ed at  Littleton  have  been  declared  by  Mr.  Billings,  Paleontologist  to  the 
Canadian  Survey,  to  be  of  the  genera  Zaphrentis  and  Favosites,  which 
indicated  the  probable  equivalency  of  the  limestones  in  which  they 
were  found  with  the  Helderberg  series  of  Memphremagog.  The  begin- 
ning of  an  extensive  series  of  levellings,  undertaken  with  the  design  of 
adding  to  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  surface  geology  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  has  been  made,  under  Prof.  Hitchcock's  direction,  by 
two  members  of  '72,  C.  S.  D.  The  great  services  last  summer  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  class  of  '71,  C.  S.  D.,  in  the  mountain  exploration,  are 
also  acknowledged.  The  general  familiarity  of  most  with  the  results 
and  history  of  the  Mount  Washington  expedition,  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  remainder  of  the  report.  Stu- 
dents desirous  of  obtaining  copies  can  no  doubt  do  so  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

PROF.   YOUNG'S  LECTURE. 

The  College  Courant  has  an  extended  notice  of  the  Lecture  recent- 
ly delivered  in  New  Haven  by  Prof.  Young.  We  copy :  "  Prof.  Young 
has  a  very  pleasing  style  of  delivery.  ****** 
The  lecture  was  rarely  equalled  in  the  agreeable  presentation  of  its  the- 
ory, in  the  amount  of  information  which  it  contained,  and  in  lucidity 
and  care  for  accuracy  in  statement."  Such  a  criticism,  probably  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Barker,  the  eminent  chemist,  carries  its  own 
weight. 

The  lecture,  with  the  exhibition  of  the  electric  light,  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed here  at  no  distant  date. 


The  graduates  from  American  Colleges  number  35,000. 

The  students  at  Cornell  have  instructions  in  dancing. 

Harvard's  motto  for  the  Proctors  at  morning  prayers—"  watch  and 
pray." 

Columbia  College  pays  her  president  $8,000,  and  her  professors' 
$6,000,  the  largest  salaries  paid  by  any  college  in  the  country. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  appropriately  terms  their  new  system  of  ex- 
amination.   The  "  Spring-gun  System." 
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■  The  Skull  and  Bones  society  at  Yale  owns  a  ball  which  cost  $45,000. 
The  Scroll  and  Key,  its  rival,  is  building  one  to  cost  $75,000. 

A  reckless  youth  in  one  of  our  French  classes  translated,  "  Mon 
Dieu,  que  les  femmes  sont  betes,"  "  Oh  dear,  what  beats  the  women  are.' 
— Era. 

Aestheticalprofessor  (inspiredly) — "  How  would  a  man  feel  when  he 
is  approaching  his  ideal  ?  "    Practical  student — "  Bully."—  Ex. 

The  Dartmouth  is  becoming  egotistical.  It  contains  quite  a 
lengthy  article  entitled,  "  On  Fools." — Cornell  Era. 

The  appearance  of  anything  so  brilliant  as  this  in  the  columns  of 
the  above  paper  is  so  pleasingly  unexpected  that  our  grief  at  being  the 
object  of  a  jest  is  completely  assuaged. 

Daniel  Piatt,  Great  American  Fool,  is  said  to  have  in  press  a  work 
called  "The  Prattville  Mental  Horizon." 

The  question  of  admitting  women  to  Brown  University  has  been 
referred  to  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committees  for  consideration, 
with  instructions  to  report  thereon  at  the  meeting  in  June  1875.  Be 
patient,  girls ! 

Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  United  States  Minister  at  Berlin,  has  forward- 
ed to  Harvard  College  the  first  installment  of  a  permanent  fund  which 
he  proposes  to  establish,  the  income  of  which  is  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  Travelling  Fellowship,  The  incumbent  thereof  is  to  be  selected 
from  each  graduating  class,  and  is  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  under 
instructions  from  the  college,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

A  Cornell  Sophomore  describes  the  division  of  power  among  the 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology :  "Jupiter  reserved  for  himself  the  do- 
minion of  heaven,  gave  Neptune  the  sea,  and  gave  Plato  hell ;"  which 
is  hard  on  Plato. — Harvard  Advocate. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Legislature  providing  that  the  five 
trustees  of  Amherst  College  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  by  the  alumni  of 
the  college. — Student. 

The  old  and  heartless  custom  at  Bowdoin,  (Me.)  College,  of  compell- 
ing the  students  to  assemble  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  prayers,  is 
done  away  with,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  students  now  attending  that 
institution.— Univ.  Press. 

If  this  is  so  friend  Orient,  accept  our  congratulations. 

The  College  Courant  copies  with  favorable  comments  from  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Dartmouth  College  and  its  Alumni  "  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Dartmouth,  to  the  extent  of  two  columns.  We  infer  that 
the  Courant  understands  the  situation  whenitsays  "evidently  there  are 
some  fossils  among  the  controlling  powers  at  Hanover." 

Judge  Barnard,  a  judge  of  some  renown  in  New  York  city,  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  in  1847.  He  was  somethingof  a  wit  then,  and  kept  in  his 
room  a  glass  case  marked,  "  The  Yale  Faculty,"  and  containing  a  col- 
lection of  old  suspenders.  The  gentlemen's  experience  in  College 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  unfortunate. 
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The  booksellers  have  been  requested  by  the  Faculty  to  indulge  in 
no  more  equine  transactions.  The  purchase  of  a  pony  hereafter  will 
involve  the  additional  expense  of  postage  from  Boston. 

The  Seniors  are  studying  Geology.  The  following  dialogue  occur- 
red in  the  recitation  room  the  other  day,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  being 
the  dykes  of  trap  in  England  and  Ireland :  Professor — How  wide  are 
these  dykes  ?  Senior — Several  yards.  Professor — How  long  are  they  ? 
Senior — Well,  comparatively  speaking,  they  are  usually  longer  than 
they  are  wide. 

One  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
are  holding,  during  the  winter,  to  discuss  topics  of  interest  to  farmers, 
was  held  in  this  place  commencing  Tuesday  evening,  February  13th,  and 
continued  through  the  next  day  and  evening.  The  sessions  were  held 
in  Culver  Hall,  the  Agricultural  College  Building.  The  exercises  Tues- 
day evening  consisted  of  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  President' of  the 
College,  with  a  response  by  the  Hon.  Moses  Humphrey,  Chairman  of 
the  Board ;  after  which  Prof.  Dimond  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
a  lecture  upon  "  the  History  and  Chemistry  of  Artificial  Light."  As 
the  Professor  entered  upon  the  explanation  of  gas-lighting,  he  turned 
on  the  gas  and  the  Hall  became  beautifully  illuminated,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  audience,  for  it  was  the  first  lighting  by  gas  in  Hanover. 
Many  experiments  were  interspersed  throughout  the  lecture,  adding 
much  to  its  interest. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Board,  held  Wednesday  morning,  Dr. 
Mason,  of  Moultonborough,  read  a  very  able  essay  on  "New  Hampshire 
as  a  farming  State;"  this  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion  upon  corn 
raising,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Pattee,  of  Warner,  Col.  Weare  of  Sea- 
brook,  Mr.  Walker  of  Concord,  Col.  Clough  of  Canterbury,  and  others. 
During  the  morning  session,  Mr.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  delegates  from 
the  "  Franklin  Harvest  Club"  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  present  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Board,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  profits  arising 
therefrom.  At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  S.  C.  Pattee  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Wheat  Culture,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 
The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  an  animated  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  stock  raising.  In  th.e  evening,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, read  an  essay  on  the  "  Construction  and  repairs  of  the  Highway," 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  very  instructive  paper  on  "  Forestry,"  by  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Concord. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  held  a  meeting 
on  the  13th,  and  important  business  was  transacted.     A  committee  was 
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appointed  to  take  measures  for  opening  abroad  street  from  Culver  Hall 
to  Lebanon  street.  The  Board  also  appointed  a  committee^ to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  erection  of  an  additional  building.  This  is  to  con- 
tain a  residence  for  the  Farm  Superintendent,  and  dormitories  for  the 
students,  together  with  a  large  boarding  establishment,  in  which  the 
products  of  the  farm  will  be  utilized,  and  cheap  board  furnished  to 
members  of  any  of  the  Departments  who  may  desire  it. 


'33.  Hon.  James  W.  Grimes,  Governor  of  Iowa  from  1854  to  1859, 
and  afterwards  U.  S.  Senator  from  thejsame  state,  died  at  Burlington, 
February  7. 

43.  Hon.  E.  F.  Sherman,  ex-Mayor  of  Lowell,  died  in  that  city  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

49.  P.  J.Williams  is  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. 

'51.    Rev.  B.  F.  Ray,  died  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Jan.  7. 

'54.  John  W.  Allard  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

'57.  William  J.  Forsaith  has  been  appointed  Special  Justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston  by  Gov.  Washburn. 

'60.     George  H.  Chandler  is  practicing  Law  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

'60.  Rev.  William  A.  Thompson  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Reading,  Mass.,  Feb.  14. 

'62.  O.  B.  Goodwin  is  engaged  in  Mercantile  business  in  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

'66.  C.  E.  Lane  is  representing  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'67.  King,  Wright,  Atwood,  Brown,  Cate,  Woodman,  Goodhue, 
Merrill,  Mosher,  Hill,  Maynard,  Willard,  Wilson,  Irwin,  and  Mather  have 
been  married  since  leaving  college. 

'69,  Frank  Hiland  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  now  belongs  to  theprm  of  Morrison,  Stanley  &  Hiland,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

'69.  E.  H.  Currier  is  teaching  in  the  city  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  with  a  salary  of  $1600. 

71.  W.  B.  Orcutt  is  teaching  at  Milford,  N.  H. 

'71.    T.  F.  Kenrick  is  studying  Medicine  at  Long  Island  College 

Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 

'71.  A.  A.  Abbott  is  teaching  in  Lookout  Mountain  (Tenn.)  Edu- 
cational Institute. 

72.  J.  M.  Stephens,  formerly  of  '72,  is  teaching  at  Lamine,  Mo. 
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The  Salaj;  ©atuxtta. 

The  Phenomena  of  the  Coronal  Light  has  of  late  years 
claimed  the  especial  attention  of  Astronomers,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
the  spectroscope  their  investigations  have  been  crowned  with 
wonderful  success.  The  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Co- 
rona can  not  be  ascertained,  for  while  ancient  astronomical  rec- 
ords may  be  complete  as  regards  other  points,  scarcely  anything 
can  be  found  relating  to  the  Corona,  the  earliest  authentic  ac- 
count being  found  in  the  Life  of  Apollonius.  Plutarch  speaks  of 
a  peculiar  effulgence  about  the  circumference  of  the  black  moon 
during  the  totality  of  an  eclipse,  which  no  doubt  was  deemed  on- 
ly the  sunlight  streaming  out  from  behind  the  moon.  We  can 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  grandeur  of  this  phenomena  did 
not  impress  ancient  observers,  and,  can  only  give  as  a  reason  for 
their  seeming  neglect  to  notice  and  record  its  peculiarities,  that 
their  minds  were  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else  at  the  disappearance  of  that  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  type  of  all  that  was  good  and  glorious.  The 
spirit  of  philosophic  investigation  too  was  not  fully  awakened. 
Men's  minds  were  startled  and  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  such 
phenomena  but  they  had  not  learned  to  ask  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.     The  facts  gathered  from  observations  made  in   later 

Vol.  Vi.—p. 
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years  prior  to  1842  seem  to  be  these,  that  the  Corona  varied  in 
form,  extent  and  in  brightness  in  successive  eclipses.  Dr.  Wy- 
berd  in  1652,  describes  the  Corona  as  having  a  breadth  equal  to 
a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  solar  diameter  and  as  emitting  a 
bright  and  radiating  light  concentric  with  the  sun  and  moon. 
Miraldi  in  1724  observed  that  the  Corona  was  wider  on  the  side 
toward  which  the  moon  was  advancing  than  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse;  at  the  end  of  totality 
the  widest  part  was  on  the  opposite  side.  This  would  be  true  if,  as 
has  been  lately  proved,  the  Corona  was  solar  and  not  terrestrial 
In  1733  the  light  around  the  moon  was  observed  to  be  of  a 
reddish  color  and  at  considerable  distance  from  the  moon  the 
light  was  found  to  be  of  a  greenish  color.  Miraldi's  observations 
were  confirmed  during  this  eclipse.  In  1766  the  coronal  light 
exhibited  peculiarities  more  interesting — four  expansions  separa- 
ted by  equal  intervals  appeared,  the  same  variety  of  color  was 
also  observed  as  in  former  eclipses.  Such  then  are  some  of  the 
observations  made  prior  to  1842.  Science  had  thus  far  made  no 
advance  as  regards  the  character  and  composition  of  the  Coronal 
light ;  its  appearance  had  alone  been  noted  ;  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  sun  itself  or  was  a  phenomena  of  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere was  not  known.  Astronomers  were  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  We  now  come  to  a  point  from  which  science  has  made 
a  steady  advance  as  respects  this  phenomena,  and  from  which  al- 
so we  may  date  our  knowledge  of  the  chromosphere,"  namely,  the 
eclipse  of  1842.  A  corps  of  the  most  skilled  observers  in  all 
Europe  turned  their  attention  to  the  phenomena;  all  that  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  of  careful  observation  during 
the  eclipse  was  accomplished,  and  although  especial  attention  was 
directed  toward  the  chromosphere  and  solar  prominences,  yet  the 
corona  was  diligently  studied,  its  structure  for  the  first  time  being 
the  subject  of  careful  scrutiny  during  this  eclipse.  The  various 
accounts  of  the  observations  made  at  this  time  are  very  interest- 
ing; the  extent,  form  and  brightness  of  the  coronal  light  varied 
with  different  observers,  the  variations  in  extent  being  the  most 
puzzling,  that  of  the  brightness  being  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  consider  the  various  atmospheric  relations  of  the  different  sta- 
tions of  observation  and  the  condition  of  the  observer's  eyes. 
The  most  important  observations  were  those  made  upon  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  corona.  The  light  was  not  uniform,  but  here  and 
there  interlacing  threads  of  light  were  seen  entirely  different 
from  the  radiations  seen  in  former  eclipses;  this  peculiarity  was 
seen  even  with  the  naked  eye.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
observations,  made  in  1851  and  '58,  we  have  this  fact,  that  the 
corona  varied  in  appearance  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  observed. 

The  eclipse  of  1860  was  that  in  which  the  aid  of  Photogra- 
phy was  first  employed  in  solving  the  Prominence  as  well  as  the 
Coronal  problem;  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  red  flames  seen 
about  the  circumference  of  the  moon  during  an  eclipse  had  not 
been  settled.  Some  even  had  denied  their  existence  at  all,  and 
had  declared  the  sight  of  them  to  be  an  optical  delusion.  Oth- 
ers had  classed  this  phenomena  with  that  of  the  corona,  some 
giving  it  a  solar,  others  a  terrestrial  origin.  De  La  Rue  and 
Secchi  by  the  aid  of  photography  solved  this  problem  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all,  the  prominences  henceforth  must  belong  to  the 
sun.  Not  so,  however  with  the  coronal  problem.  Nine  years 
must  pass  away  before  the  next  step  should  be  taken  toward  the 
solution.  In  1868,  Col.  Tennant  used  the  spectroscope  upon  the 
corona,  but  his  observations  throw  no  additional  light  upon  the 
long  vexed  question.  He  failed  to  discern  any  bright  lines,  see- 
ing only  a  faint  continuous  spectrum.  But  the  time  had  now 
come  when  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  corona  was 
about  to  be  revealed  to  man.  The  eclipse  of  1869,  visible  in  this 
country  was  looked  forward  to  as  one  in  which  some  new  and 
important  knowledge  was  to  be  gained.  The  spectrum  of  the  co- 
rona was  examined  by  Profs.  Young  and  Harkness.  Prof.  Young 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  corona  spectrum  ;  as  totality  came 
on,  he  saw  the  Fraunhofer  lines  disappear,  and  what  next  greeted 
his  eyes  ?  A  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
was  this,  that  while  all  the  lines  but  one  extended  but  a  little  way 
across  the  spectrum,  this  one,  which  was  the  green  line,  extended 
far  beyond  the  others;  what  did  this  denote  ?  simply  this,  that  the 
long  discussed  question  of  the  corona's  nature  was  in  a  measure 
solved.  In  fine,  the  corona  was  not  wholly  reflected  light,  else 
he  would  have  seen  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  alone  as  in  the  nor- 
mal solar  spectrum,  but  the  matter  of  which  it  was  composed, 
was  self-luminous,  hence  the  bright  lines,  nor  was  the  matter  one 
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uniform  substance,  for  had  this  been  so,  all  the  lines  would  have 
been  equal  in  extent.  This  green  line  was  no  doubt  seen  by 
Prof.  Pickering,  but  as  he  was  observing  with  what  is  now  called 
an  intergrating  spectroscope  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  wheth- 
er the  green  line  belonged  to  the  chromosphere  proper,  or  to  the 
corona.  The  fact  of  his  seeing  this  line,  however,  stands  as  a 
confirmation  to  Prof.  Young's  discovery.  The  extension  of  the 
green  line  beyond  the  others,  proved  the  existence  of  matter  be- 
yond the  chromosphere. 

The  discoveries  of  1869  gave  additional  interest  to  that  al- 
ready excited,  new  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  with  what  importance  the  eclipse  of  Dec.  1870  was 
awaited,  and  with  anxiety  too,  for  should  clouds  or  haze  for  a 
moment  drift  across  the  moon  during  totality,  all.  observations 
would  be  in  vain.  The  day  came  and  the  weather  was  not  such 
as  could  have  been  desired.  Clouds  obscured  the  sky.  At  most 
of  the  stations  in  Africa,  nothing  of  the  totality  was  seen.  At  Cadiz, 
successful  photographs  were  made.  The  observations  of  the 
American  Astronomers  were  of  special  importance.  Prof.  Win- 
lock  saw  a  continuous  spectrum  with  bright  lines.  Ca.pt.  Mo 
Clean,  an  English  observer  also  saw  bright.  Prof.  Younor  during 
the  moment  of  total  obscuration  and  for  a  few  seconds  later  saw 
a  spectrum  literally  lit  up  with  bright  lines;  as  far  as  he  could 
judge  every  new  atmospheric  line  showed  bright.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  illumination  throws  important  light  upon  the  extent 
of  the  coronal  matter.  The  location  and  nature  of  the  coro- 
na proper  could  be  no  longer  questioned.  To  quote  from  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  May  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art  of  1871,  written  by  Prof.  Young.  He  says; 
u  Considered  as  a  demonstration  of  self-luminosity,  however,  one 
bright  line  is  just  as  conclusive  as  many,  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  location  of  the  self-luminous  matter  * 
it  cannot  be  in  our  atmosphere  *  -      .     *  *  nor 

can  it  at  the  moon  *  *  *  accordingly  it 

is  now  universally,  I  think  I  may  say,  acknowledged  that  one  im- 
portant element  of  the  corona  consists  in  a  solar  envelope  of 
gloioing  gas  reaching  to  a  considerable  elevation.'''' 

The  nature  of  the  coronal  streamers  still  remains  to  be  set- 
tled ;   whether  they  are  composed  of  matter  thrown  off  from  the 
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sun,  or  whether  they  are  between  us  and  the  moon  is  a  question. 
Should  the  photographs  taken  during  the  late  eclipse  at  stations 
widely  separated,  present  these  streamers  as  having  the  same  rel- 
ative position  to  the  sun,  the  question  would  be  solved.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  eclipse  have  not  as  yet  all  reached  us,  and  nothing 
definite  can  be  stated  on  this  point.  The  last  eclipse,  however, 
fully  confirms  the  observations  of  Prof.  Young  on  the  coronal 
spectrum.  And  we  have  then  surrounding  the  sun,  besides  the 
chromosphere  where  the  prominences  have  their  origin,an  atmos- 
phere, probably  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  in  the  form  of  clouds, 
near  the  sun  and  outside  and  surrounding  a  gaseous  strata  made 
up  of  the  vapor  of  these  substances  near  the  sun  and  liberated 
by  the  sun's  heat.  The  low  density  of  the  chromospheric  matter 
which  is  mainly  Hydrogen  gas,  led  many,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Lockyer,  of  England,  to  the  belief  that  there 
could  not  exist  beyond  the  chromosphere  any  appreciable  atmos- 
phere, but  the  observations  of  last  December  have  proved  the 
falsity  of  this  opinion.  The  most  important  fact  reached  was 
that  of  the  existence  of  Hydrogen  gas  beyond  the  chromosphere 
and  existing  too  in  a  state  of  density,  such  as  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  here  upon  the  earth.  Other  substances  there  are 
in  the  coronal  composition  of  whose  nature  no  knowledge  has  as 
yet  been  gained,  that  for  instance  which  gives  the  green  lines 
numbered  1474  in  KirchofFs  map  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

From  whence  come  the  supplies  of  coronal  matter,  is  still  a 
'  matter  of  speculation.  The  debris  of  solar  explosions  such  as 
that  witnessed  by  Prof.  Young,  Sept.  7, 1871,  may  furnish  one 
source,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  astronomers  that  the  sun  is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  throwing  off  more  matter  than  it  re- 
ceives. We  have  but  to  wait  patiently  for  the  advent  of  future 
eclipses  for  a  farther  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  corona 
Armed  with  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  as- 
tronomers have  already  accomplished  wonders.  Of  that  which 
is  in  the  future  we  can  only  speculate.  Little  by  little,  science 
has  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown,  and  when  we 
consider  the  means  she  has  had  to  work  with  and  the  obstacles 
she  has  overcome,  we  can  but  marvel  at  the  progress  she  has 
made,  J,  H.  L. 
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The  BecBne  ni  the  Btjaroa. 

Among  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire  where  the  refine- 
ments of  the  metropolitan  drama  are  as  yet  unknown,  it  would 
seem  that  little  could  occur  to  stir  the  heart  to  a  desire  for  histri- 
onic fame.  But  how  deceptive  are  appearances.  Even  here,  cir- 
cumstances have  combined  to  create  in  some  manly  bosoms  an 
overpowering  wish  to  benefit  art  and  the  world  by  a  debut  upon  the 
mimic  stage.  Visions  of  enthusiastic  houses,  packed  from  ceil  to 
dome,  of  tumultuous  applause,  of  the  approving  smiles  of  the  fair, 
of  the  kindly  mention  by  the  papers,  and  of  what  was  even  more 
desirable,  an  overflowing  treasury,  constantly  flitted  before  their 
mental  eyes.  Conscious  of  greatness,  opportunity  was  all  that 
was  lacking.  From  idle  contemplation,  active  exertion  soon 
arose.  It  was  thought  by  the  initiated  that  the  section  of  the 
country  to  which  cruel  necessity  must  confine  their  ambition  would 
hardly  appreciate  pure  art  but  would  more  kindly  receive  a  slight 
departure  from  the  legitimate  drama.  Minstrelsy  which  in  its 
various  forms,  at  different  ages,  has  in  bower  and  hall  charmed  king 
and  peasant  was  the  appropriate  addition. 

Although  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon  has  said  "  What's  in  a 
name?"  a  desirable  appellation  is  often  productive  of  substantial 
good.  In  thoughtful  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons,  a  debate  was 
held.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  minstrels  was  suggested.  The 
fraud  would  be  too  evident,  disastrous  consequences  were  to  be 
apprehended.  The  San  Francisco  and  Cape  Horn  Constellation 
had  its  fascinations  but  its  awe  inspiring  sound  would  tend  to 
dampen  mirth.  Something  not  altogether  unfamiliar  was  desira- 
ble. Bryant  and  Buckley's  minstrels  with  its  pleasant  alliteration 
and  suggestion  of  possible  eminence  in  the  burnt-cork  world  was 
adopted. 

What  enthusiasm  prevailed?     Rehearsals  came  too  seldom 
when  they  o.ccured  every  night.     The  property  man  of  the  troupe 
exerted  all  his  genius  in  fashioning   the   bewildering   costumes, 
with  which  to  delight  prospective  audiences.     Elegant  dresses 
cut   decollete  and  en  traine  were  constructed  for  the  female  char- 
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acters,  regardless  of  expense,  a  dollar  often  being  lavished  on  a 
single  dress.  Members  were  cogitating  how  to  appear  in  "fash- 
ionable costume  of  the  day."  A  play  was  selected,  a  burlesque, 
certainly  inclining  as  much  to  the  tragic  as  the  comic,  was  writ- 
ten. The  fortunate  man  who  was  cast  for  the  chief  role  studied 
his  part  most  assiduously.  The  musical  director  labored  inces- 
santly in  adopting  various  selections  to  the  capacity  of  the  or- 
chestra, anything  with  more  than  one  flat  or  sharp  being  prohibi- 
ted. The  orchestra  consisted  of  only  four  but  what  was  lacking 
in  number  was  made  up  in  talent.  Subdued  strains  of  solemn 
dirges  were  practised  for  the  time  when  the  daring  acrobats,  a 
concession  to  the  vulgar  taste,  should  perform  their  startling  feats 
upon  the  lofty  bar  and  the  dizzy  trapeze.  The  songs  of  sentiment 
and  mirth,  serio-comic  and  otherwise,  were  not  neglected. 

Scenery  which  in  ordinary  theatres  is  quite  an  essential  ele- 
ment was  given  up  as  being  beyond  the  power  of  the  company 
to  paint,  borrow,  or  steal.  The  consoling  reflection  that  Shaks- 
peare  played  at  the  old  Globe  theatre  without  scenic  accessories 
was  sufficient  to  stop  all  carping  critics.  Election  providentially 
gave  three  holidays  which  would  afford  the  time  for  a  short  star- 
ring tour. 


Harrowing  is  it,  indeed,  to  the  feelings  of  every  true  lover  of 
the  drama  to  think  of  what  might  have  been.  Why  agonize  fur- 
ther by  recalling  brilliant  but  shadowy  and  fleeting  dreams  of  the 
past.  Reluctantly  my  pen  traces  the  characters  that  proclaim  the 
visions  of  glory  to  have  proved  unreal  phantoms.  Following 
the  fever  came  the  relapse.  In  vain  did  the  manager,  with  all 
his  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office,  himself,  musician,  singer 
actor,  endeavor  to  revive  the  animating  spark.  It  died  and  with 
its  death  the  hopes  that  it  had  created  perished.  Mine  be  the 
sad  duty  of  chronicling  its  decease  and  expressing  in  decent  sor- 
row a  regret  for  its  decline  and  death.  Redacteur. 
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Shades  Jjteade  and  f$c$m$$  WacBtmalcL 

Fiction  is  a  word  of  wide  signification.  It  includes  narratives 
of  all  kinds,  the  novel,  tale  and  romance,  extending  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  a  Dickens  or  Thackeray  down  to  the  flimsy  productions 
of  second  rate  plagiarists.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
country  is  flooded  with  literature  of  every  variety, — of  which  even 
the  person  of  leisure  can  read  only  a  fraction, — great  discrimina- 
tion is  required  in  the  choice  of  authors.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
there  are  some  who  discard  fiction  altogether,  nor  that  there  are 
others  who  devour  with  undiscrininating  voracity  whatever  comes 
in  their  way.  Each  pursues  a  mistaken  course.  To  the  first  class 
it  can  be  said  that  a  genuine  novel  affords  a  vehicle  for  thought, 
human  nature  and  sentiment  which  can  be  conveyed  in  no  other 
way;  while  the  latter  is  certain  to  fill  a  person  with  false  or  im- 
practical views,  and  ultimately  destroy  all  appreciation  of  stand- 
ard works.  Where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  between  these  two 
classes  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell.  In  the  multiplicity  of  au- 
thors there  are  some  cases  where  the  two  run  into  each  other, 
and  it  is  a  question  where  a  novel  shall  be  classified.  This  is  not 
the  rule  however,  and  a  reader  whose  mind  is  not  morbid  can 
very  quickly  discriminate. 

Charles  Reade  and  George  MacDonald  may  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  types  of  two  different  schools  of  novel  writers.  Both 
are  popular  and  widely  read.  Each  has  had  an  influence  upon 
the  reading  public,  although  exerted  upon  vastly  different  classes 
of  people.  The  natures  of  the  two  men  are  widely  apart  and 
their  manners  of  forming  plot  and  developing  character  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  styles  of  Chaucer  and  Milton.  Both  are  British,  so 
that  an  American  in  discussing  their  merits  and  defects  can  have 
no  leaning  toward  either. 

When  asked  what  has  given  Charles  Reade  so  much  success 
as  a  novelist,  even  his  warmest  friends  will  admit  that  it  is  the 
plot.  No  one  can  claim  for  him  superiority  in  delineating  human 
character,  nor  can  it  be  urged  that  his  works  are  laden  either 
with  thought  or  sentiment,  while  his  language  is  such  as  to  neith- 
er deserve  credit  or  censure,  except  when  savored  with  ambigu- 
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ous  allusions.  (3ne  gift  he  has  to  a  great  degree  and  that  is  the 
faculty  of  creating  excitement.  As  there  is  a  class  of  readers  who 
seek  only  this,  overlooking  those  points  which  constitute  a  genu- 
ine novel,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  circle  of  readers 
This,  however,  does  not  make  him  a  first  class  novelist.  Popularity 
in  these  days  is  often  a  mere  catering  to  a  diseased  public  senti- 
ment, and  is  consequently  no  test  of  an  author's  merits.  Charles 
Reacle  himself  must  know  this,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
through  an  inability  to  appreciate  sound  doctrines,  he  does  not 
rather  prefer  to  nourish  that  diseased  state  of  mind  which  so  in- 
vidiously infiltrates  his  works.  But  in  this,  besides  inflicting  a 
moral  evil  upon  society,  he  falls  short  of  the  true  objects  of  fiction. 
A  prose  writer  of  repute  has  remarked  that  an  author  fails  who 
does  not  represent  three  things,  viz:  trueness  of  character,  natur- 
alness of  incident  and  genuineness  of  purpose.  If  Charles  Reade 
be  submitted  to  this  test,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  he 
would  fall  far  short  of  it. 

A  character  in  fiction  in  order  to  be  veritable  must  be  life- 
like and  unassumed.  Through  whatever  course  of  events  an  au- 
thor leads  his  personages,  it  is  always  necessary  that  they  should 
be  true  to  their  own  nature.  To  be  sure,  all  human  nature  is  not 
alike,  yet  in  one  individual  it  pursues  the  same  course.  Here 
then  a  complaint  can  be  urged  against  Charles  Reade.  As  shown 
in  his  works,  his  views  of  human  nature  are  distorted  and  falsely 
colored.  He  looks  through  a  glass  darkly.  His  story  is  one  suc- 
cession of  intrigues,  jealousies  and  things  that  better  never  be 
written.  He  seems  to  have  no  confidence  in  humanity  and  to 
beget  general  distrust.  His  women,  although  good  looking,  are 
fallen  angels  in  more  senses  than  one.  On  his  pages  we  find  no 
Rebecca  or  Flora  Mac-Ivor;  no  Agnes  or  little  Nell;  nor  does 
a  Meg  Merrilies  or  Becky  Sharp  amuse  us.  And  his  men  are 
counterparts  of  his  female  characters,  with  slight  exceptions. 
But  it  may  be  said  there  are  just  such  intriguing  men  and  schem- 
ing women  in  the  world  as  Charles  Reade  has  represented.  This 
may  be  true  in  a  sense,  but  when  an  author  takes  such  characters 
it  is  his  duty  to  present  them  as  they  are,  instead  of  throwing 
the  tinsel  of  sin  around  them.  Evil  should  be  exposed  in  a  novel 
just  as  much  as  good  qualities  should  be  extolled ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
less necessary  for  a  novelist  to  go  to  the  lowest  depths  for  mate* 
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rial.  Bat  when  he  has  once  obtained  that  material,  if  presented 
at  all,  let  it  be  presented  so  that  its  very  deformities  may  serve 
as  warnings.  We  are  heartily  sick  of  having  mistresses  and  lib- 
ertines served  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  vices  excusable. 
If  an  author  must  fill  his  pages  with  such  personages  let  him  label 
them  "demi  monde" — their  true  name,  and  then  all  may  under- 
stand.    ' 

If  there  is  an  alluring  sin,  it  is  certainly  sensuality  when  serv- 
ed up  in  homeopathic  doses.  If  Bnlwer  or  Victor  Hugo  could 
be  properly  called  members  of  the  "  Satanic  School,"  with  how 
much  more  propriety  could  Southey  have  applied  the  epithet  to 
Charles  Reade  !  Let  no  one  accuse  us  of  prudery.  In  reading 
Charles  Reade  we  have  the  same  spirit  as  when  perusing  the 
opening  Chapter  of  "David  Copperfield ;"  yet  how  different  the 
impression  when  we  have  finished  both  authors.  We  will  not 
single  out  those  slippery  passages  in  Charles  Reade  which  are  ca- 
pable of  various  renderings,  but  we  refer  to  the  general  tone  of 
his  works.  jSTor  are  we  of  that  class  who  denounce  "A  Terrible 
Temptation"  from  the  moral  standpoint;  Is  it  not  rather  a  puerile 
production  which  would  have  had  but  a  quarter  as  many  readers 
if  an  outcry  had  not  been  raised  against  it?  Such  volumes  ulti- 
mately find  their  obscure  corner,  and  it  is  needless  to  arraign  es- 
pecially when  the  very  indictment  is  apt  to  arouse  people's  curi- 
osity. 

But  there  is  an  author  in  whom  we  find  none  of  this  stoop- 
ing: to  vitiated  tastes  or  liberal  French  ideas, — one  who  in  the 
field  of  fiction  is  destined  to  wield  the  pen  of  a  reformer.  George 
MacDonald, — -a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  healthy  ideas  and  sym- 
pathizing heart.  In  no  respect  can  we  compare  him  with  Charles 
Reade  except  by  contrast. 

MacDonald's  works  have  been  written  not  only  to  illustrate 
life,  but  to  work  out  the  principles  which  pervade  the  human 
heart.  The  first  point  which  attracts  the  reader's  attention  is 
strength.  Even  the  loosest  reader  sees  he  has  before  him  a  man 
who  takes  with  an  iron  grasp  the  most  difficult  social  and  moral 
questions,  no  trifling  on  his  pages,  but  the  broad  current  of  deep 
thought.  Energy  and  elegance  combine  and  the  reader  sees  but 
the  reflex  of  genius.  Boldly,  yet  kindly,  does  he  strip  Pharisaism 
from  religion  and  mannerism  from  society.     Nothing  artificial  or 
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affected  can  be  found  in  him,  but  the  sternest  correspondence  to 
nature.  Sympathy  courses  from  the  tip  of  his  pen,  and  the  read- 
er "  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul."  Erich  page  brings 
author  and  reader  into  closer  connection  and  both  pass  along  the 
current  of  the  story  with  ripening  interest. 

In  his  characters  MacDonald  discloses  the  spiritual,  directing 
our  gaze  into  their  breasts  so  that  we  can  see  the  minutest  work- 
ing of  mind  and  heart.  He  is  generous,  throwing  aside  all  con- 
ventionality and  aiming  at  the  truth  of  things.  Not  much  stress 
does  he  place  upon  the  exterior  of  man.  Like  Hawthorne  he  di- 
vines the  heart,  and  instead  of  creating  an  outward  form,  he  treats 
of  living  principles  as  embodied  in  living  men.  He  does  not,  like 
Reade,  make  everything  subservient  to  the  plot,  but  he  makes 
the  plot  a  mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the  souls  of  his  charac- 
ters. 

He  makes  religion  not  a  mere  form  but  an  outpouring  of  the 
heart.  He  looks  not  at  the  fixed  views  of  any  set  of  men,  but  at 
their  fruits.  He  speculates,  but  instead  of  mystifying,  it  is  to  dis- 
pel the  clouds  from  the  sky  so  that  the  sun  of  truth  can  shine  di- 
rectly through.  Grand  as  Milton  does  he  dwell  upon  the  heavy 
notes  of  old  age,  yet  lightly  as  Moore  does  he  touch  the  keys  of 
youth.  And  what  a  contrast  does  he  make  with  Reade  touching 
the  holiest  relation  of  man  and  wife.  What  responsibility  does 
he  append  to  that  union  which  Reade  so  terribly  disregards  in 
"Griffith  Gaunt?" 

These  men,  differently  organized  and  with  different  motives 
stand  before  us  as  two  of  the  leading  authors  of  Great  Britain. 
One  will  live,  but  the  other  must  give  way  to  the  multitude  of 
sensational  novelists  who  push  each  other  off  the  stage. 

Discipulus. 


Most  persons  have  some  vague  and  indefinite  notion  of  what 
constitutes  the  religion  of  that  peculiar  sect  generally  known  as 
the  Shakers,  but  few  are   so  thoroughly   acquainted   with   their 
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manners  and  customs  as  to  render  further  information  upon  that 
point  undesirable  or  uninstructive.  A  recent  visit  to  the  society 
at  Enfield,  was  productive  of  voluminous  notes  from  which  are 
here  gleaned  the  most  interesting  facts. 

The  foundations  of  the  community  were  laid  at  a  very  early 
period,  April  25th,  1793,  being  the  date  of  its  formation.  From 
a  beginning  of  only  thirty-seven,  it  has  arisen  to  the  possession 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  members.  This  is  much  less 
however,  than  it  had  before  the  war,  the  temptations  of  a  milita- 
ry life  having,  in  many  cases,  proved  too  seductive  for  the  young- 
er brethren  to  resist.  Since  then,  accessions  have  not  been  so 
numerous.  Most  of  those  who  do  join  are  minors,  adults  very 
rarely  connecting  themselves  with  it.  The  larger  part  of  the 
children  are  orphans,  who  find  here  a  refuge,  or  the  offspring  of 
parents  whose  poverty  bars  the  support  of  their  child.  They  are 
received  on  the  condition  that  as  long  as  they  remain  under  the 
roof  of  the  Shakers,  their  natural  guardians  shall  yield  up  all 
authority  over  them.  If,  after  a  brief  period  of  probation  and 
trial,  they  desire  to  remain,  stipulations  are  made  that  their  wish- 
es in  the  matter  shall  be  regarded,  and  in  like  manner,  if  they 
wish  to  depart,  the  parents  are  bound  to  receive  them  again. 

When  a  person  of  property  comes  into  the  society,  which  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  the  use  of  it  is  made  over  to 
the  trustees  for  the  common  benefit,  but  the  sum  itself  can  be  re- 
claimed by  the  original  owner  on  leaving  the  fraternity,  or  by 
his  heirs  at  death. 

As  a  community,  the  Enfield  Shakers  are  quite  wealthy,  al- 
though the  amount  would  be  inconsiderable  were  it  divided 
amongst  the  individual  members.  The  town  is  valued  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  an  estimate  far  below  the  truth,  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  tax  is  paid  by  ihe 
Shakers.  They  own  in  and  about  their  village  three  thousand 
acres  of  land,  some  mountain,  some  tillage,  and  numerous  build- 
ings which  are  occupied  by  the  families,  and  in  Enfield,  across 
the  lake,  a  grist  mill,  boarding-house,  factory  buildings  and  water 
privilege  of  some  considerable  value.  The  deeds  of  the  real  es- 
tate are  made  out  to  the  trustees,  as  trustees.  Shaker  manufac- 
tures are  widely  known.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  herbs 
are  sold  yearly,  without  beginning  to  fill  the  demand,      The  rep- 
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utation  which  they  have  established  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing, 
enables  them  to  command  almost  any  price  for  their  goods.  The 
manufacture  of  pails,  brooms  and  grain  measures,  is  a  prominent 
branch  of  industry.  The  facilities  for  making  the  former  have 
been  greatly  increased  within  the  past  eight  months,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  a  year  now  being  the  capacity  of  the 
works.  Very  good  machinery  is  in  use,  the  motive  force  being 
an  eight  horse  power  engine.  The  pails  are  tine  specimens  of 
workmanship.  Even  the  cheapest  qualities  showT  excellence  ot 
material  and  care  in  fashioning.  They  are  sold  for  the  most  part 
to  small  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country,  but  agents  in 
Boston  and  Lowell  take  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  Their  price 
is  high,  but  not  exorbitant  in  view  of  their  quality. 

About  a  hundred  barrels  of  cider  are  made  each  year,  but 
only  for  sale,  as  the  use  of  it,  as  well  as  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 
is  forbidden  in  the  community.  Like  all  other  Shaker  produc- 
tions, it  is  of  the  highest  rank.  Clear  as  Amontillado,  and  de- 
licious in  taste,  no  one  can  drink  it  without  pitying  the  manufac- 
turers for  their  enforced  abstinence.  People  disposed  to  criticism 
might  find  some  fault  with  the  morality  which  allows  the  sale  to 
the  outside  world  of  what  is  considered  baneful  by  the  makers. 

Though  in  commercial  and  legal  transactions  acting  as  one 
body,  the  community  really  consists  of  three  families,  the  North. 
South  and  Church,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  oldest.  Nothing 
of  importance  can  be  done  by  the  trustees  who  are  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  society,  without  consultation.  Over  their 
acts,  the  ministry,  a  board  consisting  of  two  brethren  and  two 
sisters,  exercises  supervision.  Their  authority  is  extended  to  the 
Canterbury  Society,  which  forms  part  of  the  same  bishopric. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Shakers  ars  so  painfully 
neat  that  one  is  tempted  to  smuggle  in  a  little  dirt  to  make  things 
look  natural.  The  children  sleep  in  single  beds  of  which  only 
two  are  placed  in  the  same  apartment.  They  attend  school  from 
three  to  four  months  in  the  year,  where  they  receive  instruction  in 
the  common  branches.  Should  any  individual  distinguish  himself 
by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  is  encouraged  in  his  tastes,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  himself  for  instruction  and  books.  No  in- 
stance has  yet  occurred  of  a  believer  in  Shaker  doctrines  desir- 
ing to  attend  a  high  school  or   college,   indeed,   his   attendance, 
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and  connection  with  the  Society  would  probably   be   incompati- 
ble. 

Seven  newspapers  are  taken  by  the  community,  including 
Woodhull  &  Clailin's  Weekly,  which  is  sent  them  gratuitously, 
the  Scientific  American,  and  the  Phrenological  Journal,  the 
principles  of  which — shall  we  call  it  science — they  accept.  No 
political  papers,  however,  are  indulged  in,  for  in  neither  town, 
state  or  national  politics  do  the  Shakers  interest  themselves. 

This  apparent  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
this  lack  of  patriotism  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  reprehensible 
features  of  their  faith.  During  the  war  seven  or  eight  men  were 
drawn  in  the  conscription,  but  as  fighting  was  in  opposition  to 
their  religious  tenets,  it  was  so  managed  in  one  way  and  another 
that  no  true  Shaker  ever  served.  Many  of  the  junior  members, 
however,  abandoned  Shakerism,  and  joined  the  army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  so  that  perhaps  the  Society  has  furnished  its 
fair  quota.  In  other  sections  of  the  country,  Shakers  were  forced 
to  put  on  the  uniform,  but  no  amount  of  strength  or  punishment 
could  compel  them  to  learn  the  manual  of  arms  or  any  military 
manceuvers,  and  so  the  attempt  to  coerce  them  was  given  up  in 
despair. 

The  Enfield  community  has  been  engaged  in  very  few  law- 
suits, but  in  those  into  which  it  has  entered,  it  has  been  too  shrewd 
to  employ  inferior  counsel,  and  has  generally  secured  the  best  tal- 
ent in  the  state.  The  Conant  case  which  from  its  peculiarities 
has  attained  considerable  celebrity,  is  the  only  one  of  importance 
with  which  they  are  at  present  connected.  About  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  are  at  stake  on  both  sides.  The  litigation  grew  out 
of  disputed  accounts  in  the  partnership!of  Conant,  a  resident  of 
Enfield,  and  Dyer,  one  of  the  Shaker  agents.  The  former  owned 
the  machinery  of  what  is  known  as  the  Shaker  mills,  and  the  fra- 
ternity, the  building  and  water-privilege.  Dyer  acted  as  selling 
agent,  and  when  he  was  murdered,  affairs  were  left  in  confusion. 
Each  party  to  the  case  claims  that  the  other  is  indebted  to  it.  A 
board  of  referees  rendered  a  partial  decision  but  the  general  mat- 
ter still  remains  in  abeyance,  and  as  yet,  no  prospect  is  seen  of 
its  final  settlement,  for  both  parties  are  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  each  has  money  enough  to  support  the  legal 
expenses. 
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In  the  death  of  the  above  mentioned  Dyer,  the  Shakers  lost 
one  of  thpir  leading  men.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
affair  are,  briefly,  as  follows:  Thomas  Weir,  a  man  living  in  the 
vicinity,  wished  the  Shakers  to  receive  two  of  his  children.  After 
their  adoption  into  the  Society,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind 
and  desired  their  return  home.  As  both  of  the  children  wanted 
to  continue  with  the  Shakers,  (and  they  were  of  a  sufficient  age  to 
be  entitled  to  some  choice  in  the  matter,)  the  fraternity,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  stipulation  made  in  advance,  very  properly 
declined  to  force  their  return.  Considerable  hard  feeling  was 
created  by  this  refusal  between  Weir  and  Caleb  Dyer  who  was 
then  one  of  the  trustees.  It  culminated  in  Weir's  shooting  Dyer. 
The  assassination  took  place  directly  in  front  of  the  trustee's  office 
in  the  Church  Family  building.  One  of  the  children  has  since 
gone  back  to  her  mother  but  the  elder,  now  a  girl  of  nineteen  is 
still  with  the  community.  Weir  was  at  first  sentenced  to  be  hung 
but  by  the  adroitness  of  his  counsel  a  new  trial  was  obtained  and 
he  escaped  the  death  penalty  to  be  imprisoned  thirty  years,  the 
full  limit  of  the  law,  in  the  State  prison. 

Public  worship,  consisting  of  speaking,  singing  and  the  vari- 
ous peculiarities  of  the  Shaker  service,  is  held  at  ten  o'clock  every 
Sunday.  Strangers  are  permitted  to  attend  and  meet  with  a  cor- 
dial reception.  During  the  week,  meetings  are  held  for  confer- 
ence and  prayer  but  from  these  the  public  are  excluded. 

A  visit  to  this  very  extraordinary  sect  is  well  worth  the 
trouble,  yet  there  is  something  painful  in  it  to  any  thoughful 
mind.  While  one  is  impressed  on  every  side  by  the  evident  sin- 
cerity in  a  belief  which  seems  to  us  irrational  in  the  extreme,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  some  of  the  brethren,  whose  counte- 
nances indicate  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  should  deny 
themselves  all  hopes  of  preference  in  this  world  by  a  mistaken 
notion  as  to  the  duties  which  the  next  requires. 

Esmond. 
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Sydney  Smith,  "  the  divinist  of  wits  and  the  wittiest  of 
divines,"  thus  alludes  to  the  origin  of  the  Edinburg  Review. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  my  residence  in  Edinburg,  Brougham,  Jef- 
frey, and  myself,  happened  to  meet  in  an  eighth  or  ninth  story,  or 
flat,  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the  then  elevated  residence  of  Mr.  Jeff- 
rey. I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  review  ;  this  was  acceded 
to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long 
enough  in  Edinburg,  to  edit  the  first  number.  The  motto  I  pro- 
posed was  '  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena.'  We  cultivate  lit- 
erature on  a  little  oatmeal.  This  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be 
admitted,  and  so,  we  took  our  grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus, 
of  whom  none  of  us  had  ever  read  a  line.  When  I  left  Edinburg 
the  Review  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of  Jeffrey  and  Brougham, 
and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity  and  success."  It 
seems  that  the  Reverend  historian  drew  a  part  of  this  narrative 
from  his  imagination.  Brougham  denies,  point  blank,  several  of 
these  statements.  He  says  there  never  was  a  house  eight  or  nine 
stories  high  in  Buccleuch  Place,  and  further  declares  that  Smith 
"  never  was  appointed  editor."  He  admits  that  he  read  over  all 
the  articles;  but  that  "  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  less  fit- 
ted for  such  a  position."  He  was  "  a  moderate  classic,"  and 
had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  articles  of  Playfair  and  Delambert.  He  could  as  well 
have  written  "  the  Principia."  He  adds  with  apparent  severity, 
possibly  injustice,  "He  was  an  admirable  joker;  he  had  the  art 
of  placing  ordinary  things  in  an  infinitely  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
I  have  seen  him  at  dinner,  at  Foston,  drive  the  servants  from  the 
room  wilh  tears  running  down  their  faces,  in  peals  of  inexting- 
uishable laughter;  but  he  was  too  much  of  jack-pudding." 
Still  this  jester  aided  in  carrying  through  more  useful  re- 
forms than  Brougham  ever  dreamed  of.  If  he  was  a  jack- 
pudding,  from  him  "  little  Johnny  Horner,  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner," could  pull  out  a  plum.  Brougham,  in  his  autobiography,vir- 
tually,  admits  that  Smith  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  ;    that  it 
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was  a  stormy  night,  in  March,  1802,  when,  he,  Smith  and  Jeffrey 
discussed  the  matter  in  Buccleuch  Place.  The  plan  was  Smith's. 
Horner  had  been  previously  consulted  ;  Jeffrey  was  timid.  "  It 
required  all  Smith's  overpowering  vivacity  to  laugh  Jeffrey  out 
of  his  difficulties."  The  fears  of  Jeffrey  retarded  the  publication 
of  the  first  number,  which  appeared  in  October,  1802.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Review  astonished  the  originators.  It  exceeded  the 
enthusiastic  hopes  of  Smith,  the  sober  convictions  of  Brougham 
and  Horner,  and  the  sluggish  timidity  of  Jeffrey.  The  .Revieiv 
grew  quarterly  in  wisdom,  power  and  influence.  It  advocated 
all  wholesome  reforms,  and  from  the  beginning  was  Whig  in  pol- 
itics. Of  the  first  four  numbers,  Sydney  Smith  contributed  eigh- 
teen articles  ;  Jeffrey,  sixteen  ;  Horner,  seven  ;  Brougham,  twen- 
ty-one. In  quantity  therefore,  Brougham  led  the  editorial  corps. 
Three  editions  of  the  first  number  were  immediately  exhausted, 
and  the  permanent  circulation  of  the  Review  was  established  be- 
yond a  doubt.  It  was,  certainly,  a  great  achievement  for  these 
four  youthful  adventurers,  with  no  capital  but  genius,  and  no 
friends  but  the  reading  public. 


Jfttmfectgs  in  SciancB. 

They  are  everywhere.  They  show  themselves  in  every  pro- 
fession. They  deceive,  they  defraud,  they  ruin  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  yet  they  live  and  flourish. 

As  an  example  of  this,  turn  to  the  Medical  profession  of  our 
day.  No  class  of  men  is  more  able  and  willing  to  work  than 
they  ;  none  are  more  self-sacrificing,  or  more  productive  of  good 
to  the  world  than  are  they  ;  yet  the  title  of  M.  D.  can  be  procur- 
ed on  the  payment  of  an  insignificant  fee,  while  it  often  follows 
the  most  worthless  names ;  provides,  as  it  were,  a  screen  for  the 
darkest  deeds,  behind  which  justice  cannot  go  ;  and  prevents  the 
exposure  by  the  public  press,  that  great  agent  of  reform,  of  the 
most  infamous  quacks  and  villainous  impostors. 

Vol.  Vi.—q. 
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The  recent  attempts  of  the  so-called  "  regular"  physicians,  to 
expel  from  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  all  those  who  prac- 
ticed according  to  Homeopathic  principles,  has  aroused  the  whole 
profession  to  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  per- 
secuted party.  What  will  be  the  result  of  their  action,  we  can- 
not predict,  but  pending  their  decision  we  may  inquire  wherein 
the  defendants  are  in  any  wise  subject  to  the  charge  contained  in 
the  title  of  our  page. 

An  experienced  allopathic  physician  once  remarked  that  ho- 
meopaths must  be  impostors,  because  if  they  practiced  what  they 
profess  to  believe,  they  must  know  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  their 
remedies  ;  while  if  they  practiced  according  to  methods  acknowl- 
edged by  all  scientific  men  to  be  proper,  they  do  not  make  use  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  If  we  leave  out  their  principle  "  similia 
similibus  curantur"  which  seems  to  show  evidence  of  reliability, 
we  may  agree  in  large  measure  with  this  opinion.  For  next  to 
that,  their  theory  most  strongly  upheld  in  Hahnemann's  teach- 
ings, and  in  their  defence  of  his  system,  is  that  the  beneficial  results 
come  not  from  the  remedy  itself,  but  from  its  spiritual  essence, 
and  that  the  most  potent  power  is  attained  at  the  thirtieth  atten- 
uation. To  obtain  this  they  would  place  side  by  side  thirty  vials, 
each  containing  one  hundred  drops  of  alcohol.  To  the  first,  they 
would  add  a  single  drop  of  the  remedy  they  desire  to  use,  and 
after  thorough  mixing,  one  drop  of  this  would  be  added  to  the 
second  vial,  a  drop  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
thirtieth,  which  they  claim  would  be  the  most  powerful  remedial 
agent  of  all.  Thus  a  drop  of  their  completed  remedy  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  that  inconceivably  small  portion  of  the  original 
drop  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  one,  and 
whose  denominator  is  a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  attached !  If 
this  is  their  belief  (and  we  learn  from  their  own  published  reports 
that  it  is,)  they  certainly  present  One  weak  point  in  their  plea  as 
theoretically  successful  men. 

But  when  we  examine  the  records  of  mortality,  and  find  that 
the  cures  by  homeopaths  are  equal  in  number  to  those  effected  by 
their  rivals,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  practice  according  to  this 
theory,  for  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  think  of  thereby  making  a  cure. 

If  we  do  call  them  humbugs,  we  must  give  them  credit  for 
much  common  sense  in  their  practice.     There  are  many,  and  es- 
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pecially  children,  who  dislike  anything  that  bears  the  name  of 
medicine,  but  these  simple  remedies,  often  tasteless  or  composed 
of  sugar,  delight  them,  and  lead  them  to  place  implicit  reliance 
in  the  doctor  who  prescribes  for  them  ;  and  as  in  many  instances 
the  disease  is  only  in  the  imagination,  a  simple  medicated  pill 
will  strengthen  the  faith  ;  and  with  nothing  at  work  but  the  will, 
the  patient  is  healed.  It  is  this  class  of  cases  that  offers  the  best 
field  to  the  "pill  doctor,"  where  he  can  use  some  valuable  remedy 
or  pass  off  with  only  a  lump  of  sugar,  as  the  case  may  demand. 
And  here  he  may  vindicate  himself  as  a  practically  successful 
man. 

Leaving  now  this  profession,  we  may  take  up  almost  any 
other  we  choose,  and  find  enough  examples  for  the  illustration  of 
our  theme.  The  Geologist  is  noted  for  his  "  cheek."  He  says 
the  earth,  at  such  a  point,  contains  a  certain  kind  of  strata,  which 
lie  in  any  position  he  thinks  proper  to  assume  for  his  favorite  the- 
ory, and  no  one  can  dispute  him  ;  but  following  his  general  laws, 
and  the  law  of  common  sense,  he  usually  arrives  at  correct  re- 
sults, and  is  so  successful  in  his  investigations  that  we  gladly  per- 
mit him  to  theorize  to  his  heart's  content. 

Among  the  chemists,  we  find  little  less  quackery  than  among 
the  doctors.  They  hold  the  power  given  them  by  the  law,  and 
by  their  superior  knowledge,  of  examining  the  purity  of  articles 
of  commerce;  but  instead  of  attending  faithfully  to  this,  they 
more  frequently  manifest  the  impurity  of  their  own  character ; 
for,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  an  inordinate  desire  for 
lucre,  and  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  Iago,  "put  money  in  thy 
purse,"  they  willingly  testify  to  the  excellence  of  any  article 
whose  owner  offers  a  sufficient  reward.  For  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  many  certificates  of  the 
virtues  of  hair  dyes,  mineral  waters,  and  patent  medicines  of  a 
thousand  descriptions,  given  by  State  Assayers,  and  others,  who 
have  a  large  influence  with  consumers  of  these  articles,  which  the 
owners  and  chemists  must  know  are  absolutely  worthless. 

The  most  stupendous  fraud  ever  perpetrated  upon  any  peo- 
ple is  the  last  expedition,  which,  under  very  fair  pretenses,  has 
been  fitted  out  by  the  aid  of  our  government,  and  sent  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Commanded  by  a  man  ut- 
terly incompetent  to   serve  as  a  leader   of  any  kind,  ignorant  of 
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managing  men  and  ships,  untutored  in  all  the  branches  of  science 
which  he  goes  to  investigate,  he  cannot  but  fail  to  accomplish  a 
satisfactory  result ;  unless  he  is  satisfied  with  having  robbed  the 
government  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  having  his  name 
handed  down  as  the  leader  of  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  search 
out  new  routes  to  a  sea  offering  comparatively  little  interest  to 
science,  and  none  to  the  more  important  services  of  commerce. 
How  different  is  this  expedition  of  the  Polaris,  from  that  of  the 
Hassler,  which  has  gone,  with  but  little  government  aid,  on  a 
mission  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  lovers  of  science,  and  of 
vast  importance  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  competent  man  in  the  country,  and  with  a  corps 
of  assistants  composed  of  the  ablest  of  our  scientific  men. 

In  all  the  departments  of  politics,  municipal,  state  and  na- 
tional, the  cry  is  for  reform  ;  and  would  it  not  be  well  for  more 
earnest  attention  to  be  given  to  the  abolishment  of  all  the  abuses 
which  pervade  the  fields  of  science,  whether  in  medicine,  where 
a  few  dollars  will  purchase  a  degree  that  gives  a  man  the  right  of 
wholesale  murder  without  responsibility  to  law  ;  or  in  those  oth- 
er professions  where  knowledge  and  justice  are  involved  without 
so  great  danger  to  life. 

In  New  York,  where  political  corruption  has  been  greatest, 
and  where  reform  is  now  most  vigorous,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
make  more  rigorous  the  requirements  for  pursuing  scientific  pro- 
fessions. Already  a  law  has  gone  into  force  requiring  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  Apothecaries,  and  danger  from  their 
blunders  will  henceforth  be  less  frequent,  while  it  is  proposed  to 
allow  no  physician  to  practice  without  a  certificate  from  his  coun- 
ty Medical  Society.  This  bill  would  exclude  from  practice  all 
Homeopaths,  and  hence  draws  forth  much  opposition.  Let  other 
states  which  have  a  reputation  for  care  in  all  such  matters,  follow 
this  example,  and  much  of  the  cause  we  now  have  for  complaint 
would  be  removed.  Let  Pennsylvania  revoke  the  charter  granted 
to  the  Philadelphia  Eclectic  College,  whose  Faculty  is  more  nu- 
merous than  its  attending  students,  while  its  alumni  are  daily 
and  rapidly  increasing;  let  Massachusetts  more  carefully  examine 
its  state  officers  of  science,  and  the  precedent  will  be  established 
which  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  removal  of  all  incompetent 
men  from  such  positions  of  trust  as  we  have  mentioned. 
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sm  Sattlsus. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  during  the  old  French  and 
Indian  wars,  was  the  great  highway  and  camping  ground  for  the 
Canadian  savages,  when  they  made  their  forays  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1754,  a  company  of  explor- 
ers, under  Capt.  Peter  Powers,  of  Hollis,  -N.  H.,  encamped  on 
Haverhill  common.  No  white  settlers  were  then  within  seventy 
miles  of  them.  The  tall  forest  trees  were  their  only  shelter. 
They  trusted  to  their  own  vigilance  and  prowess  to  defend  them- 
selves against  wild  beasts  and  savage  men.  For  several  years  no 
permanent  settlements  were  made  in  this  region.  .In  1761,  after 
the  power  of  the  French  was  broken  in  Canada,  the  colonies  be- 
gan to  turn  their  attention  to  the  rich  lands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Charlestown,  called  No.  4,  was,  then,  the  most 
northern  settlement  in  the  state.  The  "  Cohos  Meadows,"  as 
they  were  then  called,  attracted  the  attention  of  two  Massachu- 
setts men,  Col.  Jacob  Bailey  of  Newbury,  and  Capt.  John  Hazen 
of  Haverhill.  In  the  summer  of  1761,  they  took  possession  of 
the  "Little- Ox  Bow."  The  early  settlers,  in  all  the  towns  upon 
the  river,  suffered  untold  hardships.  They  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  corn  a  great  distance,  on  their  backs,  to  be  ground,  or  pound 
it  at  home,  in  stone  mortars.  The  iron  crank  for  the  first  saw 
mill,  in  Newbury,  was  drawn  on  a  hand-sled,  from  Concord,  eighty 
miles.  The  men  nearly  perished  of  cold  and  hunger.  In  Orford, 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1765..  John  Mann  of  Hebron, 
Conn.,  was  the  first  permanent  resident.  His  wife  came,  on  horse- 
back, with  all  their  substance.  At  Charlestown,  sixty  miles  from 
Orford,  Mr.  Mann  purchased  a  bushel  of  oats  for  his  horse,  and 
some  bread  and  cheese  for  himself  and  wife,  and  set  forward, 
himself  on  foot,  wife,  oats,  food  and  clothing,  on  horseback.  At 
this  time,  two  young  men  had  made  a  clearing  in  Claremont.  In 
Cornish,  there  was  but  one  family.  In  Lebanon  only  three.  In 
Hanover  East,  Col.  Edmund  Freeman  and  some  young  men  were 
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making  settlements.  In  Lyme  only  three  families  were  found 
New  comers  were,  every  year,  exploring  the  valley  and  selecting 
lands  for  a  home.  The  people  were  poor  in  purse,  ill-sheltered, 
and  badly  clothed.  After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,  the 
location  of  a  college  in  this  region,  began  to  be  discussed.  The 
people  of  every  town,  on  the  river,  within  fifty  miles  of  its  pres- 
ent site,  desired  to  have  the  college  within  their  own  limits.  Out 
of  their  deep  poverty,  they  made  offers  of  such  commodities  as. 
they  had,  land,  produce  and  money,  to  induce  Dr.  Wheelock  to 
settle  among  them.  Many  of  those  subscription  papers  are 
still  extant,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century.  They  reveal 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  donors.  Men  who  had  no 
property  to  give,  offered  manual  labor.  These  living  testimoni- 
als to  their  generosity  and  respect  for  learning,  though  rude  in 
style  and  execution,  command  the  respect  of  all  who  read  them. 
We  publish  two  or  three  of  the  most  curious  of  these  papers. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous  subscriptions,  made  by 
people  of  the  river  towns,  as  inducements  to  President  Whee- 
lock to  locate  the  college  in  the  respective  towns  from  which  the 
proposed  donations  came.  The  paper  is  copied  verbatim  et  lit- 
eratim ; 

"  We  the  Subscribers  do  Promise  to  pay  to  the  Revd  Doct'r  Eleazer 
Wheelock  and  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Colbge  equally  the  several 
Sums  of  money  or  Quantity  of  Lands  or  other  articles  as  set  against 
our  names  on  Demand  on  Consideration  that  Dartmouth  College  is  set 
in  the  Township  of  Haverhill  in  New  Hampshire  witness  our  Hands 
Piermont  March  1st  1780. 

Nath'l  Martin  10  bushels  of  wheat  five  bushels  a  year  for  two  years 

Matthew  Miller  Six  Days  work 

Benj  Jenkins  four  paur  of  mens  shues 

Daniel  Tyler  one  Irish  wheel  to  mr.  Wheelock  or  his  Daughter  if  he 
pleases 

Ebenezer  White  10  Days  Works  and  fife  bushel  of  whet 

David  Tyler  house  right  fouer  days  workes 

David  Tyler  junior  five  days  workes 

Jonathan  Tyler  three  days  workes 

Levi  Root  Six  Bushels  of  Ingin  Corn  three  a  year 

Unah  Ston  four  days  works  ,  , 

Benj  Stone  the  making  of  too  Pear  of  lether  briches 

We  the  Subscribers  whosse  names  are  hereunto  annexed—  Being 
sensable,  as  we  trust,  of  the  Good  intention,  as  well  as  the  Great  pains 
&  labour  of  the  Rev'd  Doc  Eleazar  Wheelock,  in  his  Endeavour  to  for- 
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ward  the  Establishment  of  Dartmouth  Colleage  in  this  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  Which  under  the  Divine  Blessing  &  influence,  we  hope  may 
Be  a  means,  not  only  for  the  increase  of  Human  Literature  But  also  for 
the  advancement  of  Christs  Glorious  Kingdom  and  intrest  in  this  wil- 
derness Land — 

Do  therefore  by  these  presents  Covenant  and  Oblige  ourSelves,  that 
upon  Codition,  said  Dartmouth  Colleage  Be  established  &  erected  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  two  extreames  N  &  S  of  Charlestown  &  Hanover  in 
said  Province  of  New  Hampshire — to  confirm  and  pay  unto  the  said 
Doc.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  the  several  parcels  of  Land,  sums  of  money, 
Species  or  Labour,  Annexed  to  our  several  Names,  By  the  first  Day  of 
June  Next  Ensuing  which  will  be  in  the  year  1771  as  witness  Our  hands 
this  9th  day  of  June  1770— 

John  Slapp  in  Laber  or  Provishan 

Samuel  Sprage  Six  Days  works 

Benjamin  Wright  in  Labor  or  provision 

Joseph  Tilden  in  Labor 

John  Griswold  in  Carpenter  work 

Huckag  Storrs  in  Labour  or  provision 

Ja'mes  Hartshorn  in  Labor  or  Grain 

Oliver  Cheney  Subscribe  in  Laber 

Azarsah  Bliss  in  Labour  or  provisions 
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TaitWs  Itxtjlislx  Lit^atttttB. 

The  first  realization  of  a  most  sensible  idea.  We  have  cy- 
clopedias and  manuals  of  literature  in  abundance.  They  tell  us 
that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born  in  1328,  and  that  Abraham  Cow- 
ley died  in  1667,  that  John  Locke  wrote  a  vigorous  essay  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  that  Isaac  Barrow  was  of  various  ac- 
complishments, and  particularly  noted  as  a  preacher.  They  tell 
us  that  Alexander  Pope  was  sewed  up  in  buckskin  every  morn- 
ing, that  William  Cowper  was  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits 
when  the  grave  digger  hit  him  with  a  bone,  that  Dick  Sheridan 
spent  more  money  for  rum  than  his  genius  ever  earned  ;  and  that 
Lawrence  Sterne  treated  his  wife  most  shamefully.  But  beyond 
being  crammed  with  facts,  and  minute  details,  there  is  nothing 
valuable  about  the  books,  and  there  is  no  one  who,  with  sufficient 
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taste  for  drudgery,  and  sufficient  time  for  its  gratification,  may 
not  produce  as  good  a  hand  book  as  the  majority  in  print.  Mr. 
Taine  meditated  something  different  when  he  left  his  country  for 
a  sojourn  in  Old  England.  In  his  own  words,  "  I  am  about  to 
write  the  history  of  a  literature,  and  in  it  to  seek  the  psychology 
of  a  people."  The  work  would  therefore  aspire  to  philosophy. 
It  would  view  in  the  drama  real  life;  it  would  look  through 
the  poem,  and  the  oration,  to  the  human  souls  that  inspired  them  ; 
it  would  trace  each  new  system  of  thought,  and  expression,  to 
some  cause  ;  it  would  attempt  the  analysis  of  the  numerous  ele- 
ments of  British  character.  In  short,  it  would  fathom  every- 
thing. 

The  author  naturally  speaks  first  of  the  Saxons,  and  quite  at 
length.  After  describing  graphically  the  North  Sea  border,  he 
continues,  "Picture  in  this  foggy  clime,  amid  hoar-frost  and 
storm,  in  these  marshes  and  forests,  half-naked  savages,  a  kind  of 
wild  beasts,  fishers  and  hunters,  even  hunters  of  men  ;  thele  are 
they,  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  Frisians.         #        #         *  Huge 

white  bodies,  cold-blooded,  fierce  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair;  ravenous 
stomachs  filled  with  meat  and  cheese,  heated  by  strong  drinks  ; 
of  a  cold  temperament,  slow  to  love,  home  stayers,  prone  to  bru- 
tal drunkenness."  Decidedly  the  most  rational  exposition  of  the 
pirates  ever  advanced.  "  Behold  them  now  in  England,  more 
settled,  and  wealthier:  do  you  look  to  find  them  much  changed? 
Changed  it  may  be,  but  for  the  worse,  like  the  Franks,  like  all 
barbarians  who  pass  from  action  to  enjoyment.  They  are  more 
gluttonous,  carving  their  hogs,  filling  themselves  with  flesh,  swal- 
lowing down  draughts  of  mead,  ale,  spiced  wines,  and  all  the 
strong  coarse  drinks  which  they  can  procure,  and  so  they  are 
cheered  and  stimulated.  Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  the  fight." 
We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  these  Saxons  were  temper- 
ate and  dignified,  and  possessed  of  numerous  other  qualities 
equally  incompatible  with  their  profession.  Why  are  historians 
so  sensitive  for  us  on"  this  point,  and  why  do  they  broach  such 
anomalies?  As  though  because  of  an  infinitesimal  drop  of  di- 
lute Saxon  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  present  generation  it  were" 
incumbent  on  us  to  discard  reason,  and  to  boast  the  opinion  that 
the  few  thousands  of  our  ancestors  were  better  than  the  vast 
hordes  of  their  bretheren.     They  were  energetic,  and  brave,  and 
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true.  No  one  denies  this.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  in  the 
least  with  their  exploits  can  deny  this,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  rude  and  brutish.  Their  poetry  attests  the  same,  composed 
of  rude,  disjointed  verses,  a  mass  of  confused  words  without 
thought,  reminding  one  much  of  a  tangled  skein  of  yarn.  Their 
religion,  and  their  gods,  offer  us  encouragement  to  the  thought 
that  they  recognized  other  claims  than  those  put  forth  by  their 
appetites.  Why  can't  we  say  all  this,  and  yet  admit  a  germ  soon- 
er or  later  to  expand  into  something  higher  ?  "  Amidst  the  woods 
and  fens,  and  snows,  under  a  sad,  inclement  sky,  gross  instincts 
have  gained  the  day.  The  German  has  not  acquired  gay  humor. 
*  *  *  *  the  idea  of  harmonious  beauty.  Dull 
and  congealed,  his  ideas  cannot  expand  with  facility  and  free- 
dom. *  *  *  But  the  spirit,  void  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful,  is  all  the  more  apt  for  the  sentiment  of  the  true. 
*  *  *  #  Here  are  the  foundations  of  a  civilization 
slower  and  surer,  less  careful  of  what  is  agreeable  and  elegant, 
more  based  on  justice  and  truth."  We  agree  with  the  author  in 
his  general  opinion  of  the  Saxons,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
the  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  progenitors,  we  will  not  dispute  the 
characterization  of  the  Normans,  who  were  undoubtedly  superi- 
or in  many  respects  to  their  neighbors  across  the  Channel.  Keen- 
er, livelier,  more  intelligent,  and  consequently  more  refined,  they 
effected  a  new  order  of  sentiment,  and  society,  and  their  influence 
has,  we  judge,  been  fairly  estimated.  Having  now  brought  the 
literature,  or  rather  its  apology,  to  a  period  where  the  languages 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  subdued  were  in  a  measure  assimilated, 
having  noticed  the  workings  of  the  many  surroundings  in  the 
formation  of  new  words,  and  phrases,  and  thoughts,  the  author 
proceeds  in  proper  order  to  the  examination  of  both  Pagan  and 
Christian  Renaissance,  of  the  revolution,  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  of  the  many  other  constitutional  changes,  and  following  the 
course  of  liberty  and  Christianity,  finally  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  present  perfection  of  English  letters. 

The  brevity  of  this  notice  necessarily  implies  superficiality, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  each  great 
transitional  period  is  carefully  considered,  its  effects  calmly  and 
philosophically  weighed,  and  the  grand  result  clearly  stated.  As 
far  as  the  minor  portions  of  the  work  are  concerned,  Mr.   Taine 
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is  in  the  main  correct,  and  any  errors  that  have  occurred  may 
generally  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend,  in  all 
its  fulness,  the  language  of  the  literature,  but  the  error  in  the 
judgment  of  the  two  best  novelists  of  the  age,  must  not  pass  un- 
mentionecl,  for  we  think  that  the  generous  nature  of  Thackeray, 
and  his  kindly  disposition,  should  hardly  be  disallowed  on  account 
of  an  occasional  indulgence  in  healthy  satire.  Neither  have  we, 
as  yet,  discovered  that  gloominess  was  so  important  a  feature  in 
the  composition  of  Dickens.  He,  like  every  true  hearted  person, 
saddened  at  sight  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  but  that  he 
should  be  called  gloomy  appears  altogether  unjust,  nor  does  the 
idea  accord  at  all  with  that  of  Dickens' most  intimate  biographer, 
who  pictures  for  us  a  jolly,  mirth-loving  fellow. 

Mr.  Taine  has  been  pronounced  unreliable  by  some,  and  hints 
have  been  thrown  out  touching  a  certain  mutual  unfriendly  feel- 
ing mutually  inherent  in  both  French  and  English.  But  beyond 
the  slight  bias  which  one  can't  help  fostering,  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  charge.  A  careful  examination  of  the  work  fails  to  dis- 
cover the  slightest  spirit  of  unfairness.  In  fact,  one  must  needs 
remark  the  liberality,  and  uniform  courtesy,  with  which  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  character  are  treated,  and  which  the  various  au- 
thors receive.  Of  course  the  only  arm  that  holds  the  scales  of 
justice  evenly  on  earth  is  that  of  the  marble  goddess,  and  the 
only  eyes  that  strictly  are  blind  belong  to  the  same  individual. 
Still  we  have  approximations  to  virtue,  and  we  regard  the  course 
of  Mr.  Taine  as  such.  He  is,  at  least,  as  free  from  prejudice  as 
was  Hume,  or  Macaulay,  or  Gibbon,  and  no  one  questions  the  re- 
liability of  those  men.  Besides,  we  are  supposed  to  know  some 
things  ourselves,  and  to  have  discriminating  power  between  logic 
and  fallacy. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  grandeur  of  the  conception, 
and  in  conclusion,  we  would  praise  its  glorious  execution.  The 
work  is  the  product  of  patience,  thought,  and  genius,  and  de- 
mands of  the  reader  for  its  full  understanding-,  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, thought,  and  genius.  It  is  almost  with  shame  that  the 
confession  is  made  of  the  superior  value  of  this  foreign  produc- 
tion to  anything  domestic,  not  only  as  a  sober  criticism,  but  as  a 
philosophical  history  of  England, 
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The  Bid  BxMttbmsa.' 

The  north  is  the  home  of  mystery  and  imagination.  To  the 
ancients  it  was  a  region  of  darkness.  They  possessed  no  clear 
knowledge  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The  father  of  history  speaks  of 
them  only  with  license  of  the  poet.  The  Greeks  did  not  know 
them,  nor  did  the  Romans  till  they  felt  their  power.  Pythias  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia,  sought  their  amber, 
but  not  them.  In  fact,  authentic  ancient  history  is  limited  to 
southern  Europe.  Tacitus  is  almost  the  only  exception,  and  he 
is  comparatively  a  modern  writer.  As  Reed  says :  "  the  light  of 
history  seems  to  fade  unless  it  is  reflected  from  the  glancing  wa- 
ters of  the  bright  Mediterranean." 

It  does  not  befit  us,  then,  to  be  dogmatic  in  asserting  the  or- 
igin of  the  Northmen.  This  much,  however,  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing ; — they  were  of  the  Gothic  race  which  formed  the  second  ti- 
dal wave  that  rolled  from  the  orient  westward.  The  Scandi- 
navian histories,  eddas  and  sagas  make  the  Caucasus  their  an- 
cient home.  Their  character,  surely,  bears  the  imprint  of  moun- 
tain rather  than  plain.  True,  we  have  their  genealogies  which 
they  kept  with  all  the  scrupulousness  of  Jews,  yet  we  need  some- 
thing beside  the  fact  that  "  Thord  was  the  son  of  Biarni  But- 
tertub,  son  of  Thorvald,  son  of  Asleik,  son  of  Biarni  Ironsides, 
son  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok"  to  guide  us  to  the  cradle  of  Odin. 
We  are  still  left  in  doubt  whether,  as  they  claimed,  their  origin- 
al home  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  or  whether  they  were 
the  colony  of  Trojans  which  escaped  the  Grecian  sword  under 
D&naus.  The  study,  however,  of  the  Icelandic  language  and 
literature,  by  the  German  schools  of  philology,  under  Grimn  and 
Miiller,  and  the  labors  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quarians at  Copenhagen,  are,  it  is  thought  by  many,  likely  to  re- 
sult in  the  solution  of  this  hitherto  vexed  question. 
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The  character  of  this  people  was  unique.  The  most  promi- 
nent trait  of  the  Northman  was  an  adventurous  spirit.  Circum- 
stances, as  well  as  nature,  contributed  to  make  them  restless. 
The  increasing  population  of  the  north  compelled  emigration  ; 
fishing,  the  chase,  and  horse  flesh  would  not  support  them  amid 
the  barren  wastes  of  Scandinavia.  Hence,  the  custom  was  es- 
tablished which  ordained  that  certain  of  the  sons  in  each  family 
should,  annually  by  lot,  seek  a  home  beyond  the  sea.  The  oldest 
son  was  heir;  sometimes,  however,  brothers  agreed  to  reign  al- 
ternately on  land  and  sea.  Again,  the  Scandinavian  nations  were 
early  divided  into  petty  states,  like  the  Grecian  tribes  of  the  he- 
roic age.  Their  kings,  at  first  elective,  at  length  became  heredit- 
ary. When,  therefore,  Harold  Harfager  subdued  the  petty  jarls 
of  Norway,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  centralized 
their  power,  the  liberty  loving  Northman  sought  the  freedom  of 
the  mighty  deep.  Modern  philosophers  would  have  us  believe 
that  climate  was  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  this 
adventurous,  roving  spirit. 

The  wild,  fierce  character  of  their  religion,  also  fostered  this 
disposition.  It  is  fitting,  too,  that  we  remember  that  many  of  the 
old  sea-kings  were  outlaws.  But  to  be  a  pirate  in  those  days 
was  not  only  legal,  but  honorable  ;  sea  roving  became  a  graceful 
accomplishment,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  maritime 
conquest,  renown  and  wealth.  They  were  freebooters  ;  but  they 
were  also  colonists,  and  herein  was  an  element  of  their  strength. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon  when  once  reviewing  his  army,  the  pride 
of  France,  seemed  displeased.  An  aid  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
satisfied.  "  No,"  thundered  the  conqueror  of  St.  Helena,  "give 
me  ships  and  colonies?  These  the  Northmen  had ;  these  Eng- 
land received,  and  by  them  her  proudest  triumphs  have  been 
achieved. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Northmen  were  mostly  private  ;  some- 
times, however,  they  were  conducted  at  the  public  expense.  Their 
number  and  extent  is  amazing.  The  Baltic  was  the  earliest  scene 
of  their  adventures.  Without  chart  or  compass,  they  early  reach- 
ed the  Orcades  and  Shetland  Islands  ;  in  787,  A.  D.,  first  visited 
the  English  coast ;  discovered  Iceland  in  860 ;  founded  a  colony  in 
Greenland  in  986  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  estab- 
lished the  first  dynasty   of  the  Tzars,  which  gave  sovereigns  tQ 
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Russia  for  700  years  ;  sacked  Antwerp,  ravaged  the  Spanish  coasts, 
entered  the  Mediterranean,  plundered  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the 
borders  of  the  Greek  empire,  fought  the  Moors,  returned  to  France, 
pillaged,  sacked,  and  burned  till  at  last  Charles  the  Simple  gave 
them  Normandy,  the  garden  of  France.  Then  followed  their 
conquest  of  England.  But  more  :  Christopher  Columbus  was  not 
the  first  discoverer  of  America.  If  the  Icelandic  chronicles,  if 
the  northern  sagas  and  eddas,  if  the  testimony  of  Adam  of  Bre- 
man,  if  the  remains  found  by  the  Jesuits  missionaries  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  those  which  exist  to-day  in  Rhode 
Island  signify  aught,  they  prove  that  the  Northmen  discov- 
ered America  500  years  before  Columbus,  Bancroft  and  Irving  to 
the  contrary ;  and  not  only  discovered  it,  but  established  a  colo- 
ny upon  it.  The  proof  given  is  far  more  than  we  are  wont  to  re- 
quire from  Grecian  or  Roman  historian. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Northmen,  already  alluded  to, 
was  their  love  of  freedom.  It  was  this,  in  large  measure,  which 
made  them  rove  the  sea.  As  they  landed  on  the  desolate  shore 
of  Iceland,  the  land  quaking  with  subterranean  fire,  lava  valleys 
and  ice-capped  mountains  on  either  hand,  we  hear  them  saying  : 
"  This  is  the  land  where  man  can  live  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
Kings  and  Lords."  Here  the  fire  of  freedom  burned  brighter 
than  under  Grecian  sun,  for  albeit  their  descendants  adopted  the 
feudal  system,  it  was  the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice. 

They  also  had  the  old  Gothic  love  of  plunder  and  glory. 
At  Hastings,  William  told  his  followers  to  "  fight  manfully  and 
put  all  to  the  sword  ;"  adding,  "  if  we  conquer  we  shall  all  be 
rich." 

They  were  relentless  in  their  cruelty.  In  this  they  were  all 
alike,  from  the  pirates  of  Jomsborg  to  the  Norman  Knight  of  the 
Crusades.  But  to  their  friends  their  kindness  and  generosity  was 
unequalled.  Yet  their  enemies  might  with  reason  fear  the  "  Scan- 
dinavian heathen ;"  and  well  might  the  clergy,  "  amid  the  smoke 
of  their  burning  monasteries,  with  trembling  hands,  and  blood  fro- 
zen with  fear,"  repeat  that  portion  of  the  Litany  which  prayed 
deliverance  from  the  Northmen — the  scourges  of  God. 

Tears  and  groans,  we  are  told,  they  detested,  and  mourned 
neither  for  their  sins  nor  the  death  of  relatives.  They  were  ex- 
tremely superstitious,  yet  bold  and  original.     As  lovers  of  social 
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life,  they  were  cheerful,  courteous,  chivalrous ;  as  devotees  of  it, 
they  were  drunkards.  As  Knights,  they  were  skillful  in  war, 
duelists  in  peace.  They  were  devoted  to  the  female  sex,  yet  this 
devotion  seems  rather  "  a  compound  of  superstition  and  roman- 
tic gallantry"  instead  of  that  true  respect  of  womanhood  which 
characterized  the  Saxon.  Marriage  was  a  civil  contract  ;  concu- 
binage little  practiced.  They  loved  pomp  and  show,  yet  dealt 
more  with  reality  and  less  with  invention  than  the  south.  Such 
were  the  people  who  formed  the  last  element  in  the  constitution 
of  English  character,  and  of  whom  Tacitus  might  have  said,  as 
he  did  of  their  kindred,  "  the  despotic  energy  of  the  Arsacidae 
is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  German  arm  nerved  by  freedom." 

The  north  was  early  divided  into  little  communities,  having 
a  common  umpire.  Feuds  arose  between  rival  tribes.  A  code 
of  law  became  necessary.  This  was  given  by  Ulfijot,  the  Lycur- 
gus  of  the  north,  in  928,  A.  D.  This  code  was  preserved  for  two 
centuries,  by  tradition  only,  being  for  this  purpose  recited  annual- 
ly to  the  national  assembly.  They  gave  great  weight  to  prece- 
dents ;  the  forms  of  action  and  pleading  were  carefully  observed. 
They  had  the  rude  elements  of  trial  by  jury,  yet  trial  by  battle 
was  a  legal  and  a  favorite  mode  of  redress.  "The  satisfaction  of 
penal  offenses  was  obtained  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  adjusted  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime  and  the  rank  of  offender."  They  preferred 
"  death  to  stripes."  Women  who  dishonored  themselves  were 
sold  into  servitude.  The  rights  of  property  and  person  have 
been  known  to  the  Northmen  from  time  immemorial.  They  loved 
litigation  and  subtlety.  Feudal  law,  founded  by  Rollo,  trans- 
planted by  the  Conqueror,  was  largely  instrumental  in  consolida- 
ting, and  establishing,  the  power  of  England.  The  laws  of  Ul- 
fijot gave  freeholders  right  to  participate  in  the  All-Thing,  or 
National  Assembly,  which  met  once  a  year  in  the  open  air.  This 
body  had  a  summary  way  of  laying  questions  upon  the  table  :— 
lords  and  retainers  came  and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  As- 
sembly, and  if  the  jarls,  or  barons,  failed  to  agree,  they  appealed 
to  arms.  The  government  of  the  north  was  a  patriarchal  mon- 
archy, strictly  limited,  and  dependent  more  upon  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  monarch  than  any  definite  policy. 

Their  religion  was  heathenism.  Thor  was  the  primitive  tu- 
telar deity  ;  Odin,  however,  the  fabled  founder  of  the  nation,  be- 
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came  the  supreme  god.  Freyea  was  the  Venus  of  the  north. 
Superstition  and  magic  swayed  the  people.  The  King  was  pon- 
tiff; the  jarl,  priest.  They  worshiped  in  forests  and  upon  moun- 
tains. Human  sacrifices  were  offered,  oracles  consulted,  thanks- 
givings and  fasts  observed.  Many  were  heretics;  a  few  defied 
the  gods  themselves.  Their  religion  nourished  their  adventur- 
ous, warlike  character  as  the  highest  joys  of  Valhall — the  Norse- 
man's heaven  were  for  the  hero.  They  embraced  Christianity  in 
the  10th  century. 

Such  were  the  Northmen.  As  we  read  of  England's  power, 
past  and  present,  and  recall  Raleigh's  saying: — "the  carriers 
of  the  sea  are  the  rulers  of  the  world,"  it  behooves  us  to  remem- 
ber those  sea  rovers,  or  wolves  of  tne  north.  Travelers  tell  us 
that  Titian  and  Veronese  threw  out  their  noblest  thoughts,  not 
upon  smooth  canvass  or  cathedral  ceiling,  but  upon  the  common 
brick  and  plaster  walls  of  Venice.  Thus  with  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  the  Northmen ;  we  only  know  their  full  grandeur  and 
beauty,  when  we  see  them  joined,  as  they  were  through  the  Nor- 
mans, with  the  common,  the  homely,  but  the  earnest  and  sincere 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


Historical  investigation,  at  the  present  day,  instead  of  con- 
firming, and  adding  interesting  particulars  to  many  old  and  beau- 
tiful traditions,  with  which  we  early  grow  familiar,  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ancient  narratives,  in 
whose  truth  implicit  confidence  has  long  been  placed,  are  brand- 
ed as  unreliable  legends,  for  whose  creation  time  alone  is  respon- 
sible. Part  of  this  iconoclastic  spirit  is  clue  to  a  natural  and  in- 
creasing scepticism  in  regard  to  events  distant  in  time,  part  to 
the  prejudices  of  sect,  or  nation,  part  to  that  kind  of  vanity 
which  makes  us  doubt  the  wisdom,  goodness  and  prowess  of  our 
ancestors,  when  compared  with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  some 
to  a  spirit  of  sheer  opposition. 
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Out  of  many  prominent  historical  incidents  which  are  to-day 
attacked,  a  number  may  be  selected  as  types.  The  pretty  and 
romantic  story  of  Pocahontas  saving  the  life  of  John  Smith,  has 
been  denied  by  some,  who  explain  its  existence  by  attributing  to 
the  worthy  Captain  an  undue  economy  in  the  use  of  truth,  and 
who  refuse  to  give  the  aboriginal  maiden  credit  for  being  any- 
thing more  than  a  dirty  little  Indian  girl,  who  never  carried  her 
ideas  of  dress  to  extremes,  and  who  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
turn  somersets  for  sportive  Virginian  youth,  in  consideration  of 
odd  pence.  William  Tell,  too,  is  proclaimed  a  myth.  An  old  leg- 
end which  existed  among  the  Northmen,  long  before  it  was  heard 
of  in  Switzerland,  is  said  to  have  been  the  basis  ot  the  scene  in 
the  market  place  of  Altorf.  William  Penn,  whom  most  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  personification  of  sober,  honest, 
fair-dealing  Quakerism,  is  attacked  by  Macaulay,  who  gives  him 
a  very  different  character.  He  pictures  him  to  us  as  a  courtier, 
with  all  a  courtier's  subserviency,  as  one  ready  to  stoop  to  the 
meanest  acts  if  sufficient  reward  is  offered,  as  a  pliant,  and  wil- 
ling tool  in  the  hands  of  power.  And  this  not  without  adducing 
proof.  M.  Taine  assails  the  Saxons  as  a  brutal,  sottish  race,  while 
English  writers  have  always  introduced  them  as  types  of  all  that 
was  bold,  hardy,  and  noble  in  man. 

Not  only  have  some  general  impressions  been  proscribed  as 
too  favorable,  but  others  have  been  denounced  as  unjust.  Henry 
VIII,  "  bluff  King  Hal,"  the  man  of  many  wives,  has  found  an 
apologist  in  Froude,  who  attempts  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
monarch  was  rather  a  persecuted  individual,  unfortunate  with  his 
queens,  and  whose  only  fault  was  the  gentleness  with  which  his 
tender  heart  prompted  him  to  treat  them.  Judas  Iscariot  has 
found  a  defender  in  a  Frenchman  who  has  sought  in  a  published 
volume  to  remove  the  obloquy  universally  attached  to  the  name 
of  Judas. 

Whatever  the  motives  which  actuate  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  images  which  time  has  rendered  almost  holy,  we  cannot 
see  our  beloved  traditions  disappear  without  a  sigh  of  regret. 
We  are  often  willing  to  sacrifice  the  true  for  the  picturesque,  and 
it  is  reluctantly  that  we  permit  the  deceptive  veil  of  romance  to 
be  torn  away  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  modern  investigation. 
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It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  great  benefits  arising  from  physical  cul- 
ture, and  certainly  there  can  be  no  subject,  the  consideration  of  which 
is  better  suited  to  the  pages  of  a  College  Magazine,  for,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  readers  to  whom  it  is  mainly  addressed,  an  open  field  is  of- 
fered for  the  operation  of  the  facts  presented.  Students  are  too  apt  to 
forget,  in  a  sufficiency  of  mental  labor,  that  the  exercise  of  the  body  has 
equal  claims  upon  their  attention.  Anything  which  tends  to  inculcate 
this  principle  of  co-education  cannot  be  devoid  of  value. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  one's  self  to  exercise,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  health,  with  no  exterior  object  in  view,  is  apparent  to  all.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  boating  and  base-ball,  are  worthy  of  encouragement, 
offering  as  they  do,  some  definite  end  for  which  to  labor. 

Base-ball  has,  no  doubt,  its  attractions,  but  as  an  amusement,  and 
as  an  exercise,  it  is  incomparably  inferior  to  boating.  It  is  strange  that 
the  Students  of  Dartmouth  have  never  taken  more  interest  in  this,  the 
most  manly  of  sports.  To  be  sure,  last  year,  nearly  three  hundred  dol- 
lars was  raised  in  the  Scientific  Department  for  the  purchase  of  a  boat, 
but  owing  to  the  indifference  which  soon  arose,  nothing  resulted  there- 
from. 

Our  facilities  for  boating  are  far  superior  to  those  which  many  Col- 
leges possess.  We  are  comparatively  near  a  river,  which  offers,  for 
practice,  a  fair  course  of  six  miles,  the  Faculty  are  not  opposed  to  the 
design,  we  have  amongst  us  the  material  from  which  a  crew  might  be 
formed  that  would  do  us  infinitely  more  credit  than  our  base-ball  clubs 
have  ever  done ;  the  gymnasium  offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for 
the  preparatory  labor  of  training ;  in  short,  no  possible  reason  exists 
why  boating  should  not  become  an  established  institution  at  Hanover. 
Because  it  has  not  existed  in  the  past,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
spring  up  in  the  future.  Ten  years  ago,  the  aquatic  triumphs  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale  were  unknown.  Two  years  ago,  Amherst  had  not  a  sin- 
gle boat.  It  is  only  recently  that  Brown  and  Brunswick  have  taken  up 
the  oar,  and  now  look  at  the  record  of  each. 

Boating,  if  we  can  arise  to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in 
it,  and  nothing  but  our  own  apathy  prevents,  will  do  more  to  increase 
our  numbers  than  all  the  advertising  effected  by  catalogues,  commence- 
ments, and  the  influence  of  graduates. 

Gentlemen  of  the  lower  classes,  it  is  for  you  to  take  action  in  this 
matter.    Now  is  the  time  to  work.    Create  enthusiasm.    Money  enough 
can  be  found,  if  all  are  once  fairly  interested.    A  firm  determination  to 
succeed  will  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Vol.  Vi.—b. 
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As  indicative  of  the  holy  pleasure  with  which  students  attend  di- 
vine worship,  the  almost  universal  expression  of  joy  at  the  cessation  of 
the  afternoon  service  is  unsurpassed.  Other  incidents  are  proofs  of 
the  highly  religious  tone  which  the  system  of  compulsory  worship  has 
done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  establish. 

For  instance,  let  it  be  known  that  the  monitor  of  a  class,  or  divis- 
ion, will  be  absent  from  that  edifice  which  Bell-ringers,  Persian  mission- 
aries sons  and  stump-orators  have  sanctified.  The  true  christian  princi- 
ples which  numberless  sermons  that  have  fallen  unheeded  on  the  ears 
of  sleepers  and  novel-readers,  have  endeavored  to  inculcate,  are  hardly 
equal  to  the  strain  put  upon  them,  and  three-fourths  of  the  section  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  monitor.  And  yet,  most,  if  not  all,  when  at 
home,  attend  church,  if  not  with  a  feeling  of  devotion,  at  least  with  a 
feeling  of  respect.  The  matter  of  college  worship  is  indeed  a  perplex- 
ing question,  and  if  a  college  has  a  distinctive  religious  character,  it 
seems  almost  inconsistent  with  its  professions  that  its  students  should 
be  allowed  to  spend  the  Sabbaths  in  their  own  way,  if  that  way  does 
not  include  attendance  at  church.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  must  be  productive  of  evil.  The  only  query  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  make  attendance  voluntary,  and  risk  the  total 
absence  of  students  and  their  probable  engagement  in  improper  occu- 
pations which,  however,  are  generally  actuated  by  no  worse  spirit  than 
that  of  mere  thoughtlessness,  or  to  make  it  compulsory,  and  create  that 
cold,  sneering  scepticism,  and  utter  weariness  of  all  religion  which  is 
quite  sure  to  be  the  result  of  the  latter  course.  What  is  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  a  man  here  will  influence  all  his  future  life.  It  is  an  infal- 
lible truth,  supported  by  History,  that  an  enforced  piety  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  contrary  excesses  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  To  so  impor- 
tant a  thing  as  this,  the  most  profound  consideration  should  be  applied. 
It  is  not  presuming  too  far,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  pro- 
priety of  the  system  of  compulsory  worship  is  more  questioned  than 
ever,  when  we  request  some  general  statement  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
fluence the  authorities  in  their  action  upon  this  matter.  Such  an  ex- 
planation would  be  productive  of  a  better  understanding  by  all  parties 
concerned. 


Plenty  of  opportunity  has  been  given  the  students  for  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  The  various  speakers 
at  Lebanon,  and  the  meeting  in  Hanover,  on  the  11th,  have  afforded  all 
who  have  cared  to  attend,  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  each  party. 

Senator  Patterson's  remarks  on  the  tariff,  though  perhaps  lacking  a 
little  in  candor  to  the  advocates  of  free-trade,  were  more  than  ordina- 
rily good.  He  evidently  felt  the  importance  of  his  subject,  and,  in  his 
speech  here,  often  rose  to  bursts  of  genuine  eloquence.     Without  regard 
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to  party  lines,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  the  Senator  loses  his  seat. 
Congress  is  not  so  superabundantly  supplied  with  honest  members  that 
any  can  be  spared. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  ob- 
vious impropriety  of  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  greeted  one  of  the 
speakers,  when  he  said,  "  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer." 

The  polls  at  Mill  Village,  on  the  12th,  were  well  attended.  The 
manner  of  conducting  the  balloting,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  rapidity 
of  city  elections,  is  somewhat  astounding.  What  a  voter  can  do  in  the 
city  in  about  twenty  minutes,  requires  all  day  here. 

If  one  has  a  taste  for  the  study  of  faces,  no  better  field  for  its  pros- 
ecution can  be  found  than  was  presented  at  Mill  Village  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  All  kinds,  and  types,  of  physiognominies  were  visible, 
from  those  of  our  professors,  so  strikingly  marked  by  intelligence,  and 
refinement,  down  to  those  which  seemed  to  be  fit  only  for  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 


Kecitations  were  resumed  in  the  Chandler  Building  on  Tuesday, 
March  5th.  The  students  assembled  in  the  new  Hall,  and  listened  to  a 
short  address  from  President  Smith.  After  congratulations  on  the  pos- 
session of  so  fine  an  edifice,  the  President  spoke  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Department,  of  the  reasons  which  had  rendered  improvements  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  of  the  financial  matters  connected  therewith. 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  already  noticed  in  the  Dartmouth,  the  De- 
partment is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hitchcock  for  a  donation  of  $500,  to  Mr. 
Balch  for  $300,  and  to  Gov.  Weston,  Ex-Go v.'s  Stearns  and  Smyth,  and 
E.  A.  Straw,  Esq.,  for  various  amounts. 


A  sad  inconsistency  exists  between  the  Chapel  services  and  the 
Chapel  music.  We  allude  to  the  opening  voluntary.  How  can  we  be 
expected  to  observe  due  reverence  while  sitting  on  hard  benches,  in  a 
freezing  atmosphere,  and  listening  to  a  medley  of  "  Home,  sweet  Home," 
"  Put  me  in  my  little  Bed,"  "  Tassels  on  her  Boots,"  and  sundry  tunes  of 
a  similar  nature,  or,  on  entering  Chapei,  to  hear  the  oldest  waltz  and 
find  our  feet  involuntarily  keeping  time. 

A  man  ought  not  to  rely  altogether  on  his  own  genius  to  furnish 
sacred  music  when  good  music  is  both  abundant  and  cheap. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Crosby,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  com- 
munity suffered  a  loss  which  will  long  be  remembered  with  the  deepest 
regret. 
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Dr.  Crosby  was  born  in  Gilmanton,  October  22,  1816.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth,  as  M.  D.,  in  1841,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Meriden.  Du- 
ring the  recent  rebellion,  he  served  as  Surgeon  in  the  army.  Since 
then,  he  has  resided  in  Hanover. 

His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and  his  body  followed  to  the  grave 
by  many  sincere  mourners.  Kev.  Mr.  Haughton  was  the  officiating 
clergyman. 


OBITUARY.— Thomas  Russell  Crosby,  M.  D.— Extract  from  Min- 
utes of  Dartmouth  Scientific  Association. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  wise  Provi- 
dence, to  remove  unexpectedly  from  among  us,  by  the  hand  of  death, 
the  first  President  of  this  organization,  our  beloved  associate,  Prof. 
Thomas  Russell  Crosby,  M.  D. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Crosby,  this  Association  has  lost 
one  who,  by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter, has  been  a  most  valuable  and  highly  esteemed  member;  that,  to 
the  Association  as  a  body,  and  to  the  individuals  as  members,  the  loss 
is  that  of  a  friend  and  brother,  and  is  most  deeply  felt;  and  that  we 
tender  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  our  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  the  family 
and  friends,  and,  moreover,  be  sent  for  publication  to  the  following  pe- 
riodicals, viz :  The  Boston  Journal,  the  Naturalist,  the  N.  H.  Mirror,  the 
Dartmouth,  and  College  Courant. 


The  earnest  request  for  contributions  is  renewed.  The  Dartmouth 
has  always  maintained  a  high  rank  among  College  periodicals,  and  it 
should  be  the  pride  of  every  student  that  such  a  medium  for  literary 
communications  is  open  to  him.  With  the  encouragement  offered  to 
diffident  writers,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  every  one  should  not  feel 
it  a  duty  to  write  for  the  Dartmouth.  At  present,  most  of  the  labor  of 
contributing,  as  well  as  all  the  general  supervision,  falls  upon  the  Edit- 
ors.   This  should  not  be. 


Errata. — A  few  mistakes  crept  into  the  article  on  the  Solar  Corona 
which  we  here  correct. 

Page  336,  line  12,  read  impatience  for  importance. 
"      "       "    21,  read  McClear  for  McClean;  and  add  lines  after 
bright. 

Page  336,  read  now  for  new. 

Page  337,  line  23,  read  line  instead  of  lines. 

"      "    24,    "     Kirchhoff  instead  of  Kirchoff. 


REVIEWS. 


The  To-Morkow  of  Death. — A  thunder-bolt  struck  a  man  one  day 
that  is  to  say,  some  one  of  the  fatal  ills  to  which  we  all  are  subject  de- 
prived him  of  his  dearly  beloved  son.  Previously  the  man  had  believed, 
with  other  sensible  men,  that  the  problem  of  future  life  was  insolvable. 
But  no  sooner  did  a  decent  stone  mark  the  deposit  of  the  cold  clay,  than 
summoning  to  his  aid  heaps  of  imagination  and  invention,  he  began 
search  for  a  theory.  Science  told  him  much  about  disks,  phases,  and 
comparative  distances  of  extraterrestrial  globes ;  of  geodesic  and  clima- 
tological  conditions  of  vegetation;  of  rings  about  Saturn,  and  of  Jovian 
satellites ;  of  mollusks,  zoophytes,  and  monstrous  saurian  reptiles  like 
the  mososaurus  and  iguanodon.  The  peasants  of  his  native  land  allow- 
ed him  something  as  approximate  to  a  digital  examination  of  their  souls 
as  was  consistent  with  their  duties  as  family  men. 

Visits  to  machine  rooms,  and  apothecary  shops,  added  greatly  to 
his  data,  and  finally  having  selected  from  his  vast  accumulations  a  little 
chemistry,  a  little  astronomy,  and  a  trifle  of  machinery,  our  author  pro- 
ceeded to  mix  them  up  with  some  Darwin  and  Plato,  etc.,  etc.,  and  an- 
nounced the  — hypothesis  ?    No !  not  so  modest Explanation 

of  existence  substantially  as  follows :  The  solar  rays  give  life  to  plants 
which  demise  their  life  to  a  new  order,  which  in  its  turn  sacrifices  its 
being  to  higher  development,  and  so  on  through  fishes,  snakes,  birds, 
and  lower  classes  of  mammifers,  till  the  plant,  becoming  an  immortal 
soul,  settles  into  the  seed  of  man.  If  the  infant  dies  before  it  knows 
anything,  or  if  the  soul  of  man,  at  his  death,  is  in  a  disreputable  state, 
there  is  need  of  its  return  to  earth,  nor  does  it  rise  till  having  reached 
a  certain  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Having,  after 
two  or  three  re-incarnations,  become  sufficiently  purified  and  ennobled, 
the  soul  is  called  "  superhuman,"  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  ether,  to 
mingle  with  the  superplanetary  beings  from  Jupiter.  Mars,  Venus,  etc. 
There  it  passes  successively  several  stages,  and  finally  appears  before 
the  last  examining  committee,  who  send  it,  if  qualified,  to  inhabit  the 
orb  of  the  Sun,  the  common  home  of  spiritualized  personages.  There 
the  soul's  business  is  to  animate  by  emanations  of  its  essence  a  new 
zoophyte  in  a  sort  of  "  set-him-up- again"  way.  The  principal  thing 
that  would  make  it  pleasant  to  "  go  to  Sun,"  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation : — "  What  humanity  esteem  geniuses  of  the  first  order — 
an  Aristotle,  a  Kepler,  a  Newton,  a  Raphael,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Moliere,  a 
Mozart,  a  Laplace,  a  Laurisiere,  a  Victor  Hugo  would  be  among  them 
(the  spiritualized,)  but  feeble  minded  folk." 

But  two  considerations  counterbalance  this :  1st,  That  there'll  be 
nothing  to  eat  there,  our  author  informing  us  that  "  they  sustain  their 
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strength  by  mere  respiration."  2d,  That  whoever  goes  there  must  be, 
not  only  spiritualized,  but  also  salamander-ized,  in  proof  whereof  we 
cite  the  forty-five  mile  icicle  story.  This  settles  the  point  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  And  now,  if  any  body  wants  to  read  a  jolly  good  book, 
let  him  send  for  "  The  To-morrow  of  Death."  We  are  informed  that 
the  publishers  have  a  few  thousand  copies  still  on  hand,  which  they 
would  like  cleared  off  to  make  room  for  a  new  edition. 

The  Oarsman's  Manual*  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  boating  of  a  compendium  of  practical  infor- 
mation respecting  their  favorite  sport.  It  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of 
some  five  hundred  pages,  finely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  handsome- 
ly, as  well  as  substantially  bound.  The  best  idea  of  its  scope  and  char- 
acter will  be  gained  from  a  brief  resume  of  its  contents. 

The  Introduction  includes  a  review  of  the  past  and  present  condi- 
tion of  rowing  in  England  and  America,  a  history  of  wooden  racing 
craft,  with  a  consideration  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  wooden 
shell,  and  a  scientific  and  extended  account  of  the  principles  of  buoy- 
ancy, stability  and  resistance  of  water  which  govern  the  construction 
of  boats.  Part  First  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  and  interesting  description 
of  the  paper  boats  manufactured  by  the  publishers.  Part  Second  is  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  rowing,  the  principles  and  practice  of 
training,  and  the  recovery  of  apparently  drowned  persons.  The  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  training  is  of  value  to  all  those  who  wish  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  highest  physical  condition,  whether  for  pedestrianism, 
base-ball,  or  rowing.  Part  Third  is  a  history  of  American  boat  racing, 
containing  accounts  of  all  the  Inter-Collegiate  races.  Part  Fourth,  a 
directory  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  three  rowing  and  hunting 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  Part  Fifth,  is  on  the 
construction  of  boat  houses,  giving  plain  and  explicit  directions  accom- 
panied by  carefully  drawn  plans,  for  building  edifices  varying  in  cost 
from  $300  to  $10,000. 

We  are  drawing  no  invidious  comparisons  when  we  pronounce  this 
work  unequalled  amongst  its  kind.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
didactic  portion  is  its  practicalness.  It  is  a  compilation,  in  most  part, 
but  facts  are  not  indiscriminately  thrown  together  to  produce  it.  The 
author,  or  authors,  were  evidently  at  home  in  the  task  to  which  they 
set  themselves.  To  those  whose  mechanical  genius  is  sufficiently  de- ; 
veloped  to  enable  them  to  construct  their  own  boats  and  canoes,  the 
lines  and  plans  are  particularly  valuable.  No  man  can  be  so  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subjects  which  are  here  treated  as  to  render  this  work 
useless  to  him.  We  defy  any  one  to  read  it,  without  feeling  an  earnest  ■ 
desire  to  engage  in  the  manly  sport  to  whose  interests  it  is  devoted. 

♦llustrated  Catalogue  and  Oarsman's  Manual,  1871.  Waters,  Balch  &  Co.,  Troy, 
N.  Y.    Price  $0,50. 
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Parasites  in  Oysters. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Leba- 
non, for  the  particulars  connected  with  the  sudden  death  of  four  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  East  Hanover.  We  give 
the  Doctor's  own  words.  "  At  about  3  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  March,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  to  hear  of  the  mysterious  death  of 
four  persons,  Who  had  lived  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  my  resi- 
dence, and  the  earnest  request  that  I  should  immediately  repair  to  the 
scene.  Hastily  making  preparations  for  the  cold,  I  seated  myself  be- 
side the  messenger,  and  gained  from  him  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  deceased  were,  to  all  appearances,  in  perfect  health  as  late  as  8 
o'clock  of  the  previous  evening,  when  he  had  left  them  for  his  home, 
that  he  had  been  called  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  to  find  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  the  two  boys,  in  the  midst  of  violent  paroxysms,  wild 
with  pain  and  delirium ;  that  he  had  immediately  suggested  the  propri- 
ety of  summoning  a  physician,  but  that  before  he  could  conclude  his 
preparations  for  departure,  all  four  had  expired  in  fearful  agony.  Arriv- 
ing at  East  Hanover,  I  found  the  bodies  in  just  the  position  in  which 
life  had  left  them,  the  fists  clenched  in  the  disordered  hair,  the  counte- 
nances terribly  distorted,  and  the  skin  highly  inflamed,  and  in  some 
places  erupted.  There  was  every  indication  of  a  poison  case,  and  yet 
my  inquiries  did  not  at  first  elicit  any  fact  that  tended  to  substantiate 
the  hypothesis.  It  finally  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  the 
healthy  condition  of  Miss  Hall,  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  had 
not  partaken  of  oysters  at  dinner,  must  be  evidence  that  the  oysters 
were,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the  death  of  her  parents,  and  broth- 
ers; and  accordingly  I  requested  that  the  remnants  of  the  dinner,  if 
there  were  any,  should  be  placed  at  my  disposal.  A  most  careful  analy- 
sis discovered  no  poisonous  element  in  the  broth,  but  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination revealed  in  the  body  of  the  oyster  a  large  number  of  para- 
sitic animals,  all  alive,  and  manifesting  activity,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  been,  at  the  time  of  examination,  cooked  nearly  24 
hours." 

The  above  is  all  that  we  have  space  to  insert  from  the  excellent  re- 
port which  the  Doctor  has  drawn  up  for  the  Journal  of  "  Materia  Medi- 
ca."  It  seems  to  be  his  opinion  that  there  sometimes  exists,  in  oysters, 
a  species  corresponding  to  the  "  trichina}"  of  pork,  which,  under  cer- 
tain modifications,  is  productive  of  death.  This  opinion  agrees  with 
the  verdict  rendered  in  the  late  "  Bushley"  case,  as  well  as  with  what 
was  hinted  three  or  four  years  since  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
Hpn.  James  Marden  of  Worcester.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  we 
can't  tell  by  external  appearance  a  healthy  oyster  from  a  dangerous  one, 
and  must  therefore  "  swear  off"  altogether  or  run  the  risk  of  a  misera- 
ble death, 
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Poisonous  Gases.— Had  the  feeble  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  been 
snuffed  out  a  few  weeks  since,  the  inscription  on  his  stone  would  doubt- 
less have  been,  "  Killed  by  a  foul  stench."  If  it  is  worth  the  while,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  for  English  scientists  to  make  so  much  noise  about 
"  house  drainage,"  wouldn't  it  be  well  for  The  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  to 
take  into  consideration  the  almost  intolerable  state  of  a  few  of  their 
real  estate  possessions?  Let  them  beware  lest  some  fine  morning  they 
find  twenty  or  thirty  of  their  best  boys  in  the  last  gripe  of  the  cholera. 


The  students  at  Yale,  enjoyed  an  afternoon's  sport  of  snow-balling 
passers-by.  The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  briefly  told.  Ten  men  indefi- 
nitely suspended;  four  seniors  and  six  sophomores.  "  The  victims  have 
been  avenged,  and  the  principal  actors  have  quietly  passed  to  the  re- 
tirement of  private  life." — Chronicle. 

An  exchange  says  that  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton,  was  slightly  an- 
noyed when  the  sophomores,  returning  from  a  fire,  woke  him  with  the 
cry  of  "  Jimmy  !"  "  Jimmy !"  and  "  come  out  my  fine  Scotch  laddie." 

Bowdoin  has  fifteen  religious  services  a  week,  all  compulsory.  Six 
more  than  Dartmouth,  and  no  more  piety  among  the  graduates. 

All  the  exchanges  are  complaining  of  thefts  from  college  reading 
rooms. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  been  offered  the  presidency  of  the  new  Cincin- 
nati University,  but  declines. — Chronicle. 

The  Amherst  Student  advocates  the  making  of  a  test  case  in  the 
courts  of  the  matter  of  compulsory  worship  in  colleges.  We  doubt  if 
the  law  will  afford  much  relief,  but  anything  which  would  abolish  the 
present  iniquitous  system  is  worth  working  for. 

Profs.  Silliman  of  Yale,  and  Johnson  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
have  been  appointed  State  testers  of  liquors  for  Connecticut. — Wesleyan. 
Elliot  has  received  an  order  from  Bowdoin  for  a  six-oared  boat,  and 
the  customary  advance  deposit  of  money  has  been  forwarded  to  him. 

Orient 
The  efforts  of  Cornell  to  start  a  navy  are  likely  to  prove  successful. 
Why  cannot  Dartmouth  do  as  well  ? 

Harvard  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  only  after  a 
two  years  post-graduate  course,  a  thorough  examination  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  proper  thesis.  It  is  intended  that  Ph.  D.  shall  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  receipt  for  ten  dollars.  m 
Yale  has  lost  a  valuable  toad.  A  dissipated  Senior  drank  the  alco- 
hol in  which  it  was  preserved,  and  then  threw  the  toad  away. — Vidette. 
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The  Boston  Journal  speaks  of  the  suicide  at  Canterbury  of  Geo. 
Webster,  probably  of  '47.    Insanity. 

Opinions  differ  about  the  Harvard  Advocate.  "  Contemptuously 
arrogant,  and  infinitely  silly."— Co  liege  Courier.  "  The  best  of  College 
papers." — Boston  Post. 

Kansas  sent  the  best  fencer  to  Heidelberg  last  year,  and  Kentucky 
the  greatest  beer  drinker.  American  talent  makes  itself  felt  all  over 
the  world. 

Freshmen  this  year  have  in  two  different  colleges  resolved  that  they 
will  take  no  honors  gained  from  the  "  Marking  System." 

Cornell  University  has  adopted  the  German  method  of  pronouncing 
Latin,  according  to  which  c  and  g  are  hard, ;  sounds  like  y,  and  w  like  v. 
The  Trustees  have  voted  to  admit  women  to  the  College.  They  were  in- 
fluenced by  President  White's  report,  and  a  gift  to  the  University  of 
$150,030.  The  Era  says  that  the  students,  in  general,  oppose  the  meas- 
ure.   The  ladies  are  not  expected  before  next  year. 

A  Bowdoin  Junior  on  being  asked  if  he  was  engaged,  said  he  had 
the  refusal  of  a  certain  lady  in  town. — Mercury. 

A  University  Club  has  been  organized  in  St.  Louis,  which  has  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  representing  almost  every  col- 
lege and  university  in  the  country.  The  object  of  the  club  is  "  a  class 
union  between  the  college  bred  men  of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  concen- 
trated action  in  reference  to  a  broader  and  higher  culture." — Chronicle. 

Princeton  College  has  now  five  Fellows,  each  with  a  salary  of  $600 
a  year,  pursuing  studies  in  Princeton,  New  York,  Edinburgh,  Berlin. 

Cornell  is  desirous  of  knowing  if  children  in  arms  are  to  be  admit- 
ted free  of  cost  to  the  World's  Jubilee.    Too  thin ! — Advocate. 

The  professor  announced,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Senior  class 
the  other  morning,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  roll,  whereupon  a  number 
of  the  class  coolly  arose  and  walked  out,  amid  tremendous  applause. 

Chronicle. 

The  Dartmouth  has  about  sixty  exchanges,  of  which  not  more  than 
a  fifth  are  of  any  service. 

A  Yale  Junior  has  been  rusticated  for  half  a  term  for  sleeping  in 
church. — Coll.  Herald. 

The  paragraph  about  President  Smith  having  begun  life  as  a  type- 
setter has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  whole  American  press. 

The  Chronicle  says  that  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  creditable 
College  publications. 

The  new  system  of  springing  a  "  special  examination"  like  a  mine 
on  the  unfortunate  undergraduate,  is  becoming  quite  a  matter  of  reli- 
gion among  our  instructors.  A  student  lately  received  the  following  re- 
ply from  a  tutor  whom  he  had  questioned  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
trials:  "  Sir,  the  tim8  of  my  examination  is  a  matter  between  myself 
and  my  God."    Fact. — Cap  and  Got/on, 
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&acais. 

Precinct  Hall  was  the  scene  of  much  excitement  for  two  or  three 
days  preceding  the  election,  for  there  the  Selectmen  sat  in  all  their  pow- 
er, for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  evidence  of  those  students  who  wish- 
ed to  vote  here.  Eminent  legal  talent  defended  the  law  disfranchising 
students,  and  improvised  legal  opposed  it,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators.  After  considerable  wrangling,  the  names  of  a  few  stu- 
dents were  placed  on  the  check-list,  although  the  reasons  for  their  se- 
lection are  known  only  to  the  wise  town  fathers. 

Prof.  Young  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "  The  Sun,"  in  the  College 
Church,  on  the  evening  of  March  8th.  The  Church  was  well  filled,  and 
notwithstanding  several  necessary  interruptions  in  the  manipulating  of 
the  electric  light,  the  popularity  of  the  lecturer  secured  for  him  a  more 
orderly  audience  than  the  College  Church  usually  sees.  After  speaking 
of  the  importance  of  the  Sun,  he  gave  some  forcible  illustrations  of  its 
distance,  dimensions,  density,  temperature,  &c,  and  occupied  the  latter 
part  of  the  lecture  in  describing  photographic  views  of  the  sun's  pro- 
tuberances and  spots,  and  of  the  spectra  of  metals  found  in  the  sun, 
cast  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  an  electric  light.  The  lecture  is  to  be 
published  in  the  University  Seiies  by  Chatfield  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven. 

A  number  of  the  best  singers  and  musicians  in  the  college  have 
been  practising  together  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  Variety  and 
Minstrel  Troupe.  They  occupy  one  of  the  upper  halls  in  the  Tontine  as 
a  band-room.  Terpsichorean  talent  has  been  engaged  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  exhibitions  which  are  contemplated  in  adjacent  towns 
will  be  a  success.     They  played  in  Claremont  on  the  23d  inst. ' 

It  is  rumored  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  change  the  business 
centre  of  Hanover  from  Main  street  to  the  other  side  of  the  gymnasium. 
Upon  the  corner  lot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  McCabe,  parties  are.  to 
erect  a  brick  block  that  will  accommodate  a  number  of  firms.  Work 
will  not  be  begun  until  July. 

The  Dartmouth  Choral  Society  gave  a  Concert  in  the  College  Church 
on  the  22d,  which  was  quite  well  attended.  The  great  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested by  several  students  in  the  gallery  provoked  suspicions  of  claquers, 
of  which,  however,  the  merits  of  the  performance  precluded  the  neces- 
sity. The  singing,  particularly  some  of  the  solos,  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  would  do  no  discredit  to  famous  professionals. 

At  the  Chapel  exercises  on  the  25th  inst,  the  President  made  a  few 
remarks  to  the  Students  on  the  care  of  the  gymnasium.  Certainly, 
they  were  needed.  Although  a  great  amount  of  wear  and  tear  must 
necessarily  exist  in  such  an  institution,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  care- 
less and  sometimes  wilful  destruction  of  property.  Upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Students,  however,  all  the  blame  ought  not  to  be  thrown.  With- 
in the  last  few  months,  the  itfea  has  heen  conceive^  by  the  "  juvenile 
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unwashed"  of  the  town  that  the  gymnasium  was  erected  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit.  To  this  conception,  the  disappearance  of  sundry  Indian 
clubs  and  wooden  dumb-bells  is  doubtless  due.  The  lifting  machine, 
for  which  so  many  labored,  in  practising  for  the  exhibition  from  whose 
proceeds  it  was  bought,  has  proved  a  melancholy  failure,  at  least  if  the 
inability  to  remain  whole  two  days  at  a  time  be  taken  as  an  index.  Per- 
haps it  was  never  intended  for  lifting  such  amounts  as  it  has  been  for- 
ced to  do  here. 

Mr.  Balch's  new  residence  which  is  "  fast  approaching  completion," 
is  internally  a  fine  specimen  of  architectural  skill.  Not  an  inch  of 
space  but  what  has  been  utilized.  The  appearance  of  the  interior  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  those  blocks  of  city  houses,  put  up  in  a 
morning  and  blown  down  by  an  extra  puff  of  wind  in  the  afternoon. 
In  comparison  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  most  country  houses, 
this  is  almost  an  enchanted  palace.  Furnaces,  hot  and  cold  water  over 
the  house,  gas,  bath-rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  metropolitan 
dwellings,  indicate  a  great  progress  in  civilization  for  Hanover. 


Hemxxnanda   ^lumwxXiUxn. 

'14.  Hon.  Samuel  Emerson  died  at  Moultonboro,  March  3d.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  lawyers  in  the  State,  having  begun  practice  in 
1817. 

'22.  Rev.  Isaac  Rogers  died  in  Farmington,  Me.,  Feb.  15th,  in  his 
77th  year. 

'24.  Hon  George  W.  Hammond  died  at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
30,  1872. 

'42.    B.  H.  Twombly  is  practising  law  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

'49.  Philetus  Fales  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Franklin  county,  Kansas. 

'49.  Clinton  W.  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  just  pre- 
pared and  issued  a  pamphlet  record  of  the  class  of  that  year. 

'54..  C.B.Pierce  is  in  the  Dry  Goods  business  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

'59.  C.  S.  D.  S.  K.  Hamilton  is  practising  law  in  Biddeford,  Me. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature  from  that  town. 

'60.  Ferguson  Haines  is  a  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature  from 
Biddeford. 

'      '61.    W.  W.  Dow  is   Pastor  of  the    First  Congregational  Church, 
Winchendon,  Mass. 

'62.    C  S.  D.     John  A.  Staples  is  City  Clerk  of  Biddeford,  Me. 

'66.  James  A.  Spalding  is  in  Europe,  pursuing  a  post-graduate 
course  of  medical  study. 

'67.    J-  Gr.  Edgerly  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Manchester,  N,  H, 

'68.    E.  C.  Curtis  is  in. business  in  St.  Louis. 
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"69.  James  Means,  Director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  had  a  son  born  to  him  July  27,  1871. 

'70.  C.  S.  D.  A.  P.  Hughes  has  been  employing  a  winter  vacation 
by  acting  as  reporter  for  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

'70.  C.  S.  D.  J.  Howard  Johnson  is  one  of  the  Engineer  Corps  on 
a  Peruvian  Railway.    Salary  $300  a  month  and  expenses. 

'70.  H.  W.  Roller,  for  a  while  in  '70,  is  in  business  at  Ottawa,  Kan- 
sas.   He  recently  married  his  second  wife. 

'70.  C.  S.  D.  F.  A.  Sherman,  now  Professor  in  the  Scientific  De- 
partment, was  married  January  18th,  to  Miss  Lucy  R.  Hurlbutt,  of  Han- 
over. 

'70.  W.  H.  Colgate  is  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Humphrey  & 
Colgate,  Hide  and  Leather  Dealers,  N.  Y.  City. 

'70.  C.  S.  D.  A.  L.  Day  was  married  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the 
12th  inst.,  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Dewey,  formerly  of  Hanover. 

'71.  C.  S.  D.  Frank  Woodbridge  is  draughtsman  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Lake  Erie  R.  R.     Headquarters  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

71.  C.  S.  D.  J.  F.  Stark  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  contract  for 
building  a  section  of  the  Wilton  extension,  a  branch  of  the  Lowell  R.  R. 

'71.    R.  M.  Funkhouser  is  in  the  Columbia  Law  School,  N.  Y. 

'71.     Melvin  O.  Adams  is  sub-master  in  the  Fitchburg  High  School. 

'71.  W.  S.  Dana  is  book-keeper  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia. 

'71.  John  Herbert  is  Principal  of  the  Appleton  Academy,  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H. 

'71.    F.  M.  Munson  is  reported  to  be  traveling  in  Germany. 

'71.  C.  F.  Richardson  is  said  to  be  on  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the 
Springfield  Republican. 


We  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  indebted  to  the  Dartmouth 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  their  arrears.  The 
circulation  of  the  Magazine,  at  present,  is  just  sufficient  to  support  it, 
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The  ®hvluxnxx$y.'hm$. 

The  Chromosphere,  or  '  color-sphere,'  is  the  sheet  of  scarlet 
flame  enveloping  the  more  intensely  luminous  and  still  hotter 
photosphere  which  constitutes  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun. 

The  chromospheric  flames  however  differ  from  terrestrial 
flames  in  this;  that  in  them,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  nothing  is  be- 
ing burned  up. 

Like  the  electric  spark  and  the  voltaic  arc  in  vacuo,  they 
seem  to  consist  merely  of  masses  of  intensely  heated  gas  absolute- 
ly too  hot  to  burn — at  a  temperature  above  what  chemists  call  the 
1  dissociation  point '  where  the  play  of  chemical  affinity  is  sus- 
pended. 

But  they  rear  and  toss,  and  are  so  waved  and  borne  by  solar 
winds  that  on  the  whole  they  are  more  fairly  imaged  by  the 
blaze  of  a  burning  city  than  by  any  other  resemblance  yet  ad- 
duced ;  as  if  the  surface  of  the  sun  were  everywhere  pierced 
with  rents  and  holes  through  which  the  central  fires  burst  out.    : 

This  sheet  of  flame  is  so  much  less  brilliant  than  the  photo- 
sphere that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  invisible,  and  our 
certain  knowledge  of  its  existence  only  dates  from  October,  1868. 

Vol.  Vi.— s. 
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Previously  indeed  during  total  eclipses  certain  protuberan- 
ces had  been  seen  projecting  from  behind  the  outline  of  the  moon, 
and  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  photographs  taken  at  the 
eclipse  of  1860,  to  be  solar  in  their  origin,  and  not  lunar  or  ter- 
restrial as  some  had  before  supposed  ;  on  certain  occasions  also 
just  as  the  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  moon,  they  were 
seen  to  be  not  simply  isolated  objects,  but  to  project  from  a  nar- 
row streak  of  the  same  color  as  themselves,  and  of  considerable 
extent.  Many  astronomers  of  high  repute  accordingly  maintain- 
ed the  existence  of  such  a  stratum  around  the  sun,  even  before 
the  date  mentioned,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  opinion  than  of 
certainty. 

When  the  spectroscope  was  applied  to  the  red  prominences, 
during  the  Indian  eclipse  of  August,  1868,  it  at  once  showed 
them  to  be  mainly  masses  of  glowing  hydrogen.  A  little  later, 
by  means  of  the  same  instrument,  Mr.  Lockyer  of  England  found 
them  to  be  mere  extensions  of  a  continuous  sheet  enveloping  the 
whole  sun  and  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  miles  thick;  (the 
prominences  themselves  often  reach  an  elevation  of  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  thousand  miles,  and  on  rare  occasions  go  as 
high  as  two  hundred  thousand.) 

Since  the  spectrum  of  this  stratum  is  characterized  by  sev- 
eral lines  of  great  brilliance  and  intensity  of  color,  his  associate 
in  scientific  research,  Dr.  Frankland,  proposed  the  name  of  chro- 
mosphere, which  has  been  generally  accepted  and  will  probably 
stand  in  spite  of  the  slight  inaccuracy  of  its  formation,  which  of- 
fends the  classical  ears  of  certain  critics. 

Were  it  not  for  the  interference   of   our   air,  which   by  the 
brightness  of  its  illumination  completely  masks  the  chromosphere 
we  should  always  see  it  as  a  thin  ring  of  scarlet  light   encircling 
the  solar  disc,  and  by  simply  screening  off  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun  could  easily  study  its  behavior  and  details  with  the  telescope. 

It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain the  atmospheric  glare  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  glimp- 
ses of  the  prominences  might  be  obtained  by  this  simple  means, 
and  the  experiment  was  tried  upon  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in 
1851,  but  without  success. 

Thus  far  the  spectroscope  alone  furnishes  the  means  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty. 
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The  air-light,  being  simply  reflected  sunshine,  is  white,  con- 
sisting of  an  infinite  number  of  rays  of  as  many  different  hues 
gradually  shading  into  each  other;  and  although  this  whole  col- 
lection of  different  colored  rays  forms  in  its  combination  a  bril- 
liant light,  yet  the  individual  rays  taken  separately  are  not  so 
very  powerful. 

The  light  from  the  chromosphere  on  the  contrary  is  com- 
posed of  only  a  few  different  kinds  of  light,  and  although  taken 
as  a  whole,  much  less  brilliant  than  the  aerial  illumination,  its 
separate  components  far  surpass  in  power  the  corresponding  rays 
of  the  air  light. 

Now  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  spectroscope  is  to  separate 
the  different-hued  rays  of  light,  and  to  spread  them  out  into  a 
spectrum.  When  we  thus  disperse  the  white  light  of  the  air, 
and  so  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  background,  the  colored 
rays  of  the  chromosphere  become  easily  visible.  This  beautiful 
application  of  the  spectroscope  was  independently  invented  by 
Janssen,  one  of  the  French  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  1868,  and 
by  Lockyer,  who  was  a  few  weeks  later  simply  because  his  in- 
strument was  not  finished  in  season. 

For  observations  of  this  nature  the  spectroscope,  which 
should  have  the  highest  attainable  dispersive  power,  is  attached 
to  a  telescope  in  such  a  way  that  the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by 
the  object  glass  may  fall  accurately  upon  the  slit.  It  is  then  ad- 
justed so  as  to  bring  the  so  called  C  line  upon  the  cross-wires. 
On  looking  into  the  instrument  one  sees  a  broad  red  band  reach- 
ing across  the  field  of  view;  (in  a  powerful  spectroscope  of  course 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  visible  at  once,  and  when 
the  red  is  in  sight  the  other  colors  are  out  of  the  field.)  This 
band  is  barred  with  many  fine  dark  lines,  of  which  C  is  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous ;  now  move  the  telescope  a  little  until  the 
slit  becomes  exactly  tangent  to  the  edge  of  the  sun's  image,  and 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  fades  away,  the  C  line,  before  in- 
tensely black,  flashes  out  with  an  intense  scarlet  brilliance  which 
almost  invariably  extorts  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight 
from  an  unaccustomed  observer. 

]$ow  widen  the  slit  a  little  by  its  adjusting  screw,  and  you 
see  a  portion  of  the  chromosphere,  with  the  beautiful  cloud  forms 
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that  float  above  it,  as  when  one   looks   out   upon   a   sunset    sky 
through  half  opened  blinds  from  across  a  darkened  room. 

In  this  way  the  chromosphere  and  prominences  can  be  seen 
and  studied,  not  perhaps  quite  as  easily  as  the  solar  spots,  but  still 
very  satisfactorily. 

Besides  the  C  line  there  are  two  other  Hydrogen  lines,  F 
and  Hj',  so  called,  which  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
a  line  in  the  yellow  called  D3  due  to  some  chemical  element  as 
yet  unknown,  but  on  the  sun  most  intimately  associated  with  Hy- 
drogen. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  chromosphere  is  very  irregular, 
sometimes  diffuse  and  indistinct,  occasionally  made  up  of  rounded 
lumps,  but  usually  rough  with  filaments,  points  and  flame-like 
tongues. 

It  is  much  brighter  at  the  base,  and  in  the  spectrum  of  its 
lower  strata  we  sometimes  find  reversed  into  brightness  many 
dark  lines  of  all  the  different  substances  known  to  exist  in  the  sun. 
In  fact  as  a  result  of  observations  made  at  the  two  last  eclipses 
it  is  now  considered  nearly  certain  that  all  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  originate  in  this  lower  stratum  within  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  miles  above  the  photosphere,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  may  all  be  seen  reversed  with  an  instrument  of 
sufficient  power  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  for  instance, 
upon  a  mountain  top. 

The  most  probable  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chromosphere 
seems  to  be  something  like  the  following.  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  sun's  central  core  it  undoubtedly  possesses  a  very 
extensive  atmosphere  rapidly  increasing  in  temperature,  density 
and  complexity  of  composition  with  the  depth,  so  that  while  the 
lightest  substances  like  Hydrogen,  and  'D3  stuff',  whatever  that 
may  be,  attain  the  highest  elevations,  the  heavier  gases  and  va- 
pors are  confined  to  the  lower  levels. 

In  the  lower  regions  of  this  atmosphere  float  the  incandes- 
cent clouds  which  form  the  luminous  shell  known  as  the  photo- 
sphere— clouds  like  our  own,  except  that  in  them  the  water  drop- 
lets are  replaced  by  drops  and  smoke  of  molten  metals. 

Through  the  photosphere  innumerable  jets  of  flame  are  driv- 
en up  by  forces  acting  from  the  unknown  core  of  the  sun  beneath: 
these  form  the  chromosphere,  which  is  regarded  therefore,  if  this 
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view  be  correct,  not  as  a  stratum  of  the  solar  atmosphere  itself, 
but  rather  as  a  forest  of  uprushing  jets  of  foreign  matter,  which 
by  their  forms  and  motions  indicate  not  only  the  ejecting  forces, 
but  also  the  storms  and  currents  ot  the  atmosphere  into  which 
they  are  thrown. 

Thus  Secchi  has  found  (and  my  own  observations  concur) 
that  there  is  a  pretty  constant  and  powerful  drift  from  the  sun's 
equator  towards  its  poles,  at  an  elevation  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  miles ;  this  is  indicated  by  the  slope  of  the  chromo- 
spheric  filaments  which  at  pole  and  equator  stand  nearly  vertical, 
but  at  intermediate  latitudes  incline  somewhat  regularly  pole- 
wards. 

So  also  the  forms  and  motions  of  the  prominences  testify  to 
stormy  winds  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  not  unfrequently  attaining 
velocities  of  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  per  second.  Jets  which  begin 
with  a  vertical  ascent  are  bent  abruptly  at  right  angles,  and  the 
shreds  torn  off  are  swept  away  with  a  swiftness  inimitable  by 
any  terrestrial  hurricane.  Often  the  motions  indicated  are  whirl- 
ing or  cyclonic  in  their  character. 

The  forces  to  which  the  prominences  and  chromospheric  fila- 
ment owe  their  origin,  however,  lie  evidently  for  the  most  part 
underneath,  as  is  clear  from  their  whole  appearance  ;  the  upper 
air  merely  serves  to  modify  the  action   of  the  internal  energies. 

The  disturbances  which  produce  the  solar  spots  are  also 
clearly  connected  with  the  eruptions  which  give  birth  to  the 
prominences ;  since  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  spot-group  the 
chromosphere  is  almost  always  greatly  affected  ;  being  shallower 
than  common  just  over  the  center  of  the  spot,  while  the  edges 
of  the  penumbra  are  surrounded  by  jets  of  unusual  brilliance  and 
activity. 

But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  if  at  this  time  we  should  go  on 
to  discuss  those  great  explosions  by  which  matter  (compared 
with  which  the  lightest  down  would  be  heavy  as  lead)  is  some- 
times hurled  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  of  our 
moon,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  of  time — by  which  not  at  all 
improbably  fragments  of  the  sun  himself  may  be  projected  into 
space  never  to  return,  but  perhaps  to  fall  as  meteors  upon  some 
far  off  orb. 


TEE  DARTMOUTH. 


It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  brilliant  discovery  of  Lockyer 
and  Janssen  has  opened  to  science  an  order  of  phenomena  un- 
surpassed in  beauty  and  interest.  Y.  ^u^v 
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Partisanship  is  the  curse  of  profane  history.  It  obstructs 
truth,  increases  hero  worship,  and  bequeaths  prejudice  and  hate. 
But  with  each  successive  generation  opinions  change,  hence 
history  must  be  rewritten ;  and  say  what  we  will  against  overturn- 
ing the  foundations,  DeQuincey's  apology  for  Judas  Iscariot,  or 
Froude's  defence  of  that  "  blot  of  blood  and  grease" — Henry 
VIII,  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  will  not  be  put  down.  Anti- 
quarian and  philologist  still  seek  to  find  the  hidden  meaning  of  le- 
gend and  song,  to  interpret  the  mystic  symbol  of  Persian  temple 
and  Egyptian  obelisk,  to  disprove  a  Trojan  war,  to  set  forth  Alex- 
ander as  nought  but  a  "  great  robber,"  to  disrobe  a  Tell  or  Poca- 
hontas of  glory,  and  to  crown  a  Dictator  an  apostle  of  liberty. 

In  this  review  of  the  verdicts  of  history,  Francis  Bacon,  phi- 
losopher, statesman,  orator  and  jurist,  has  been  once  more  sum- 
moned before  the  bar  of  human  opinion  and  put  on  trial  as  to  his 
character.  This  event  concerns  all,  for  in  this  rushing  age  it  has 
become  of  practical  importance  to  know  whether  it  be  true,  as  di- 
vines and  rascals  alike  have  asserted  of  this  man,  that  one  can  be- 
come the  "wisest  and  brightest  of  mankind,"  without  delaying  for 
the  formation  of  a  symmetrical  character.  This  monstrous  lie,  for 
such  it  seems  to  us,  this  poetic  dictum,that  the  wisdom  of  a  Soloman 
may  combine  with  Machiavellian  baseness, found  its  birth  after  Ba- 
con's death  among  the  scandalizing  rhymsters  of  the  17th  century, 
was  caught  up  by  lampooners  and  penny-a-liners,  eagerly  receiv- 
ed by  those  who  took  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  as  their  spiritual 
guides,  stamped  as  truth  by  a  Pope,  and  thus  baptized  has  trav- 
eled down  through  Hallam,  Linguard,  Aiken,  Campbell  and 
Macaulay. 
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But  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  Campbell  condemned 
when  ignorant  of  material  evidence,  and  the  world  has  found  it  hard 
to  believe  such  a  creature  as  Macaulay  makes  Bacon — saint  and 
devil  both  in  one — ever  existed.  Meanwhile  the  State  Paper  Of- 
fices and  Archives  of  England  have  been  opened  to  historical 
students,  and  together  with  the  researches  of  Spedding  and 
Dixon  have  yielded  new  testimony  which,  although  it  does  not 
free  Bacon  from  blame,  does  from  crime. 

Antecedently  it  would  be  hard  to  show  why  nature  should 
reverse  her  laws  for  a  Lord  Keeper's  son,  making  him  both  "  wisest 
and  meanest,"  best  and  worst ;  why  if  so  unscrupulous  he  did  not 
obtain  office  till  in  his  47th  year  in  an  age  when  want  of  con- 
science was  deemed  a  qualification  for  place,  and  why,  if  so  cor- 
rupt, after  filling  for  years  the  most  lucrative' offices  of  the  realm, 
he  died  insolvent. 

But  all  now  admit  that  Bacon  should  be  judged  by  induc- 
tive methods. 

Born  at  London,  Jan.  22,  1561,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nich- 
olas Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  "  sacris  consiliis  alterum  columen  "  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Anne  Cooke,  "  saint "  and  classical  scholar,  he 
studied  with  his  mother,  entered  Cambridge  at  13,  discovered  the 
barrenness  of  Aristotle,  left  in  disgust  at  16  without  a  degree, 
spent  three  years  in  France  where  he  escaped  the  "  moral  snares 
of  the  voluptuous  court  of  Henry  III.,"  returned  to  England  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1580,  was  refused  promotion  by  Burgh- 
ley,  entered  Gray's  Inn,  plunged  into  Bracton,  Littleton  and  the 
Year  Books,  "  suffered  no  moment  nor  fragment  of  time  to  pass 
away  unprofitably,"  entered  Parliament  in  1585,  was  called  to 
the  bar  a  year  later,  outstripped  Egerton,  Walsingham,  Sydney 
and  Raleigh,  and  at  twenty -five  became  orator  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus  far  his  conduct  is  without  a  blur  as  was  his  en- 
tire private  life. 

But  against  his  public  career  three  charges  have  been 
brought :  servility  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  desertion  and 
prosecution  of  a  friend  to  gain  place  ;  bribery. 

Was  Bacon's  Parliamentary  life  servile  ?  Not  if  judged  by 
facts.  On  the  contrary,  it  commands  the  warmest  admiration  of 
every  friend  of  constitutional  government  and  religious  liberty. 
Not  a  Puritan,  he  demands  toleration;  not  a  Catholic, he  denoun* 
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ces  persecution  ;  a  patriot,  he  votes  for  supplies  ;  a  lover  of  free- 
dom, he  speaks  for  reform  in  church,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights  in  state.  Was  this  the  course  an  Elizabethan  courtier  and 
sycophant  would  pursue  ?  And  what  means  his  historic  action 
in  the  session  of  1593 ?  Before  the  House  "had  proved  its  re- 
turns," he  startled  the  Commons  by  a  plan  for  the  Codification 
of  English  Laws,  says  that  statutes  "  are  made  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all," — senti- 
ments trite  now,  bold  then.  And  this  was  a  mere  prelude. 
Bacon  made  a  7th  of  March  speech,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  his 
Parliamentary  life.  This  session,  be  it  remembered,  was  that 
which  was  opened  by  the  Queen's  command  in  answer  to  the 
Commons  prayer  for  liberty  of  speech  in  the  following  words : — 
"  Liberty  of  speech  is  granted  you,  but  you  must  know  what 
privilege  you  have  ;  not  to  speak  every  one  what  he  listeth,  or 
what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter,  but  your  privilege  is  aye  or 
9io."  Notwithstanding  this  royal  menace,  when  under  the  plea 
of  carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest 
the  English  purse  from  the  hands  of  the  Commons,  who  was  it 
that  resisted  this  invasion  of  constitutional  rights  ?  Was  it  Gre- 
ville,or  Yelverton,  or  Montagu  ?  Not  a  man  of  them  !  Goaded 
by  the  lash  of  Burghley,  fearful  of  the  ire  of  the  Queen,  every 
man  sticks  to  his  bench.  To  oppose  the  bill  was  to  seem  unpat- 
riotic for  money  must  be  had  ;  to  pass  it  was  to  declare  that 
Lords  could  rifle  the  people's  pockets.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Commons  hesitate,  that  prerogative  of  the  people  so  jealously 
guarded  by  our  Constitution — control  of  the  public  purse — is 
about  to  be  surrendered,  when  Bacon,  who,  even  Campbell  ad- 
mits, "knew  that  he  was  running  great  risk  of  being  sent  to  the 
tower  and  punished  by  the  Star  Chamber,"  the  obsequious,  ser- 
vile Bacon  rises  and  says  ; — "  I  favor  the  grant  for  it  is  for  de- 
fence, but  here  I  stop.  It  is  for  Commons  to  say  how  much  shall 
be  given,  not  for  Peers  to  dictate.  The  government  has 
exceeded  its  power.  The  Commons  ought  not  to  hold  consultation 
with  Peers  on  subsidies."  Angry  debates  ensue.  Knight  and 
Squire  rally  at  his  side.  The  speaker,  Coke,  puts  the  quesiion, 
and  the  Crown  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  217  to  128.  Yet  this 
story  is  so  told  as  to  rob  Bacon  of  all  credit.  Threatened  by 
Elizabeth,  stormed  at  by  the  ministry,  Macaulay   says  he   made 
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abject  apologies  and  promised  never  to  offend  in  the  same  way 
again.  This  statement,  which  has  been  often  reiterated,  is  evi- 
dently founded  on  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Burleigh,  in  which  he 
says  ;  "I  was  sorry  to  find  that  my  last  speech  in  parliament,  de- 
livered in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  and  duty  to  God,  her  ma- 
jesty and  my  country,  was  offensive.  If  it  were  unrepor- 
ted I  should  be  glad  to  disavow  anything  I  said  not ;  if  it  were 
misconstructed  to  exclude  any  sense,  I  meant  not."  To  his  posi- 
tion he  adheres,  and  the  above  is  his  abject  apology.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  promised  never  to  offend  so  again.  He  closed 
the  above  mentioned  letter  with  the  adulatory  remark  that  "her 
majesty's  favor  is  clearer  to  me  than  life,"  whereupon  it  was  first 
inferred  that  he  was  "  struck  with  penitence  and  remorse,"  and 
now  is  stated  as  fact.  Would  it  be  any  more  unwarrantable  to 
draw  a  like  conclusion  when  Gold  win  Smith  writing  to  his  ene- 
my, Disraeli,  signs  himself,  according  to  common  usage,  "  Your 
obedient  servant  "  ?  Bacon  not  only  made  no  such  promise,  but 
when  at  length  the  money  was  asked  of  the  Commons,  the  sub- 
sidy being  large,  he  again  took  the  floor,  demanded  longer  time 
for  its  payment,  compelled  the  government  to  compromise,  and 
to  insert  a  clause  in  the  bill,  saying  that  the  money  was  solely  for 
the  war  with  Spain. 

Lord  Campbell  thinks  that  in  the  session  of  1597  he  showed 
penitence  for  this  course  by  voting  for  large  subsidies  and  by 
silence.  An  examination  of  his  speech  of  1593  shows  that  he 
then  as  always  favored  ample  grants ;  that  what  he  had  opposed 
was  the  mariner  of  raising  the  subsidy,  and  the  time  allowed.  As 
to  his  silence  no  one  spoke  oftener.  In  fact  the  great  debate 
of  1597  was  upon  a  bill  introduced  by  Bacon  providing  that 
"  all  land  turned  into  pasture  since  the  Queen's  accession,  (40 
years)  shall  be  taken  from  the  deer  and  sheep  within  18  months, 
and  restored  to  the  yeoman  and  the  plow."  Campbell  thinks 
the  bill  did  not  pass.  Dixon  says  it  is  found  in  Statute  Book,  39 
of  ERz.,  1  and  2. 

In  the  session  of  1601  he  seems  to  have  defended  monopolies, 
which  if  done  as  a  courtier  was  wrong.  But  his  speech  shows 
he  acted  on  other  grounds  which  it  ill  becomes  a  Protectionist 
even  now  to  assail.  In  1610  when  sitting  as  Solicitor  General 
and  expected  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  support  the  king  he  did  as 
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he  always  had ;  he  voted  ^ind  spoke  against  the  feudal  tenure  of 
the  Crown  and  for  the  people.  Such  was  Bacon's  Parliamentary 
career;  advocating  union  with  the  Scots,  declaring  Ireland's  need 
to  be  "  not  the  sword  but  the  plow,"  aiding  to  colonize  America, 
liberal,  tolerant,  unsectarian,  unpartisan,  he  was  a  worthy  Com- 
moner of  the  English  nation. 

Second,  Bacon  is  charged  with  deserting  and   prosecuting  a 
friend   to  gain   place.        Robert,  Earl   of   Essex,   was   a    kins- 
man of  Elizabeth,  a  spoiled    child  of   larger  growth,  the  idol  of 
the  people.     Becoming  a  court  leader   and   being   constantly   in 
need  of  legal  and  political  advice,  in  the  summer  of  1593  he   re- 
tained Bacon  as  his  lawyer,  and  Anthony  Bacon,  Francis'  brother, 
as  his  secretary.     Macaulay  calls  this  a   political  move.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  was  a  necessary  move.     In  their  "  poor  cell"  at  Gray's 
Inn,  these  brothers  were  without  work,  and  without  money.     Bor- 
rowing of  Lombards  and  Jews  for  a   time,  they   sought   honest 
means  of  getting  bread.  This  they  found  in  Essex's  service.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  whether  the  connection  between  Bacon  and 
Essex  was  one  of  business,  or  of  friendship  ;  primarially,  it  seems  to 
us,  it  was  the  former,  incidentally  of  the  latter,  although  some  do 
not  admit  even  this.     But  when  it  is  said  that   this    "  friendship 
is  not  exceeded  by  anything  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction,"  it  is 
absurd.     Once  engaged  in  this   service,  Bacon    "  dedicated   his 
studies  and  travels  "  to  Essex,  sought  to  make  him  master  his  Bo- 
ley  n  blood,  and  labored  incessantly  for  four  years  as  his  attorney 
and  adviser.     But  he  is  poor  and  must  be  paid.     Essex  is   out  of 
money ;  he  swears  he  will  pay  in  place.     He   goes   to   Elizabeth 
and  demands  the  office  of  Solicitor  General   for   Francis   Bacon. 
But  the  Queen  will  not  brook  a  demand  ;  she  tells  him  she  likes 
Bacon,  but  the  nomination    must  be  made   through   the   proper 
channels  and  because  it  is  the  best.     He  "  will  not  have  his  debts 
paid  by  another,"  and  by  incessant  begging  and  petulant  conduct, 
his  so-called  "might,  power,  authority  and  amity,"  he  angers  .the 
Queen,  at  first  favorably  disposed   towards   Bacon,  till   she  cries 
out    "  my  offices  are  not  given  as   bounties   to    carpet   knights," 
and  another  man  is  appointed.     Meantime  Elizabeth  to  show  the 
sincerity  of  her  regard  for  Bacon  appointed  him  her  Counsel  Ex- 
traordinary, being  the  first  who  ever  received   that   title,  accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  and   that   honoris  causa.     But   the   attorney 
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must  be  paid,  and  Essex  offers  him  a  meadow  afterwards  sold  for 
£1800.  Bacon  objects  to  a  payment  in  land  but  finally  accepts. 
And  now  we  are  told  of  "  the  princely  munificence  and  more  than 
fraternal  affection"  of  Essex,  of  how  this  gift  '*  must  create  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  such  a  benefactor."  But  who  had  ren- 
dered the  greater  service  ?  The  meadow  was  worth  less  than 
one-third  a  years  salary  in  the  Solicitor  General's  office,  and  was 
it  not  a  paltry  remuneration  to  a  Bacon  for  four  years  continual 
labor  ?  Hume,  looking  from  another  view-point,  says  it  was 
"  perhaps  not  more  than  Bacon's  rightful  share  of  the  £300,000 
lavished  at  different  times  on  Essex  by  the  queen."  Soon  after, 
in  Oct.  1597,  Essex  deserts  his  attorney,  in  view  of  which  fact  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  say  as  has  been  done  that  Bacon  stuck  to  Essex 
just  so  long  as  he  could  without  danger  to  himself,  and  chooses 
as  his  confidential  adviser  Christopher  Blount,  one  of  the  most 
wicked  men  in  English  history.  Led  on  by  jealousy,  he  tramples 
on  his  instructions  when  sent  to  Ireland,  concludes  a  disgraceful 
peace,  and  in  Sept.,  1599,  is  cast  into  prison.  And  now  Bacon 
does  what  he  has  always  been  blamed  for  not  doing.  Although 
Essex  had  by  his  headiness  defeated  his  promotion,  deserted  his 
office,  opposed  him  in  Parliament,  met  him  but  once  for  two  years 
— then  to  ask  his  advice  that  he  might  "  cast  it  in  his  teeth" — 
Bacon  plead  for  him  with  the  Queen  with  "  all  his  wit,  eloquence 
and  persuasion,"  till  he  effected  his  release.  If  he  ever  owed 
Essex  anything,  had  he  not  now  discharged  the  debt  ? 

The  subsequent  course  of  Essex,  how  he  forsook  the  court, 
sold  his  virtue  for  the  smiles  of  vulgar  Cyprians,  plotted  with 
Jesuits,  committed  open  treason,  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned 
and  executed,  are  facts  familiar  to  every  student  of  English  his- 
tory. For  taking  part  in  that  trial,  Bacon  has  been  execrated, 
loathed,  almost  denied  a  moral  sense.  But  does  he  deserve  to  be 
thus  ostracised  from  humanity  ?  The  charge  brought  against 
him  at  the  time  was  that  he  volunteered  his  services  against  Es- 
sex. His  answer  was  as  follows  :  "  I  protest  before  God,  I  never 
moved  either  the  queen,  or  any  person  living  concerning  my  be- 
ing used  in  the  service,  either  of  evidence  or  of  examination ; 
but  it  was  merely  laid  upon  me  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows."  In  a 
letter  written  before  it  was  fully  settled  by  the  Queen  whether  he 
should  take  part  in  the  trial,  he  uses  this  language  :  "  If  she  should 
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be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  cause  out  of  the  con- 
sideration she  took  of  my  obligations  towards  him,  I  should  re- 
ceive it  for  one  of  her  greatest  favors."  But  when  ordered  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  assist  in  prosecuting,  his  only  duty  was  to 
obey.  Hear  his  own  words :  "  Whatever  I  did  in  that  action  and 
proceeding  was  done  in  my  duty  and  service  to  the  queen  and 
the  state ;  in  which  I  would  not  show  myself  false-hearted  nor 
fainted-hearted  for  any  man's  sake  living.  For  every  honest  man 
that  hath  his  heart  well  planted,  will  forsake  his  king  rather  than 
forsake  his  God  ;  and  forsake  his  friend  rather  than  forsake  his 
king ;  and  yet  will  forsake  any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  in  some  cause,  rather  than  forsake  his  friend."  To  deny 
this  position  is  to  rob  government  of  all  powers  to  execute  its  laws, 
and  to  admit  that  Attorney-General  Wirt,  though  sworn  to  defend 
our  constitution  and  enforce  our  statutes  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  proceed  against  Aaron  Burr  simply  on  the 
ground  of  former  acquaintanceship.  Moreover  Essex  knew  what 
course  Bacon  would  take  in  such  an  event.  Bacon  had,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Gray's  Inn  of  July  20th,  1600,  told  him  that  his  duty  to 
the  government  was  greater  than  that  to  any  friend,  and  when 
three  years  before  he  had  reluctantly  taken  land  from  Essex,  it 
was  with  these  words :  "  I  see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  hold 
land  of  your  gift,  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing  homage 
in  the  law  ?  It  is  always  with  a  saving  of  faith  to  the  king  ;  and 
therefore,  my  lord,  I  can  no  more  be  yours  than  I  was ;  and  if  I 
grow  to  be  a  rich  man  you  will  allow  me  to  give  it  back  again." 

But  it  is  charged  that  he  used  art  to  gain  a  conviction.  The 
trial  was  conducted  by  Coke  and  Bacon,  and  Mallet  says  : — "  Coke 
treated  Essex  with  a  strain  of  petulent  dullness  and  scurrility. 
Bacon  was  moderate  and  decent."  The  State  Trials  1,1334-1384, 
show  more ;  that  the  only  thing  Bacon  attempted  was  to  prove 
the  overt  act  of  treason,  and  throughout  the  case  was  kind  and 
gentle  in  manner.  But  could  he  not  intercede  with  the  Queen 
for  Essex?  So  far  as  any  one  could  approach  her  on  this  subject 
he  did.  In  his  well  known  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  he 
says :  "I  durst  not  deal  directly  for  my  lord  as  things  then  stood  ;, 
yet  generally  I  both  commended  her  majesty's  mercy,  and  not  only 
so,  but  I  took  the  hardiness  to  extenuate,  not  the  fact,  for  I  durst 
not,  but  the  danger."   '■ 
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That  Bacon  did  not  "help  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Essex" 
in  the  Declaration  of  his  Treason  is  apparent  from  the  fact, 
that  what  he  wrote  by  the  Queen's  command  as  a  secretary  was 
"perused  by  the  Privy  Council,  weighed,  censured,  and  made 
almost  a  new  writing,  again  exactly  perused  by  the  Queen,  and 
some  alterations  again  made  by  her  appointment ;  nay,  and  after 
it  was  sent  to  the  press,  the  Queen  noted  that  I  could  not  forget 
my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  in  terming  him  ever  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  almost  in  every  page  of  the  book,  whereupon  it 
was  printed  de  novo;  and  the  first  copies  suppressed  by  her  per- 
emptory command." 

Jardine  (Criminal  Trials  1,232,)  thinks  he  has  discovered 
that  material  parts  of  the  depositions  favorable  to  Essex  were  omit- 
ted in  the  trial.  These  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  and  the 
abreviation  om  against  certain  portions  is  thought  to  be  in  Bacon's 
handwriting.  When  lawyers  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence 
left  out,  and  the  author  of  Junius  shall  have  been  identified,it  will 
be  time  to  consider  this  question. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  state  at  this  time,  Essex's  friends 
and  the  Cecils.  As  the  one  had  been  brought  into  disgrace  by  its 
leader  it  very  naturally  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Bacon.  It 
is  evident  also  that  if  there  was  any  obligation  it  was  greater  on 
Essex's  side,  than  on  Bacon's,  for  Bacon  had  served  Essex  other 
than  as  an  attorney,  procured  his  release  from  prison,  and  done 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  without  becoming  implicated  in  his 
mad  designs.  That  Bacon's  conduct  was  generally  approved  at 
the  time,  is  evident  in  that  five  months  after  Essex's  execution 
he  received  the  "  rare  compliment "  of  a  double  return  to  Par- 
liament, and  that  when  the  new  sovereign  came  in,  and  Essex's 
friends  returned  to  power,  he  had  the  same  return,  was  a  candi- 
date for  speaker,  served  on  twenty-nine  committees,  and  led  the 
Commons  as  he  had  for  twenty  years.  Why  then  shall  we  con- 
demn Bacon  for  doing  his  duty  as  a  crown  lawyer  in  prose- 
cuting Essex  for  treason*,  and  applaud  Brutus  for  taking  the  life 
of  his  own  son  for  the  same  offense? 

:  ■    f     pr<4 
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In  3fassit*g. 


i. 

A  sunbeam,  through  a  rift  in  clouds  of  gray, 
Came  downward  slanting  on  its  joyous  way, 
And  gave  bright  promise  of  a  fairer  day. 

A  smile,  to  which  a  frown  had  given  place, 
Like  the  revealing  of  some  heaven-sent  grace 
Played,  for  an  instant,  on  a  woman's  face. 

Fair,  shapely  fingers  touched  an  organ's  keys, 

And  tones  stole  forth  whose  sweetness  might  appease 

The  angry  storm-god,  lashing  wintry  seas. 

II. 
The  sunbeam  broke  the  spell  which  had  confined 
To  fancies  born  of  gloom  an  artist's  mind. 
Mayhap  this  was  the  purpose  God  designed. 

The  smile  rekindled  hope  where  hope  had  died; 
The  lover  sought  again  his  mistress'  side — 
To  one  low  question  a  sweet  voice  replied. 

The  organ's  music  with  new  impulse  thrilled 
A  human  soul.  With  pride  of  purpose  filled, 
It  wrought  the  glorious  work  its  Master  willed. 


HxiixntainBeyrjg:  in  tha  Sierra  Bmrada. 

We  have  had  numberless  books  of  travel  from  the  days  of 
Mandeville  and  Mango  Park  to  the  present  time.  Traveller  was 
of  old  synonymous  with  romancer — Anglice,  liar.  And  in  our 
day  Gordon  Cumming  slays  his  scores  of  lions  with  all  a  travel- 
ler's license,  Dr.  Kane  Munchausenizes  to  the  very  great  delight 
of  his  readers,  and  Du  Chaillu  makes  nothing  of  vanquishing 
huge,  horrible  gorrillas.     Every  clergyman  whose  dozen  years  oi 
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poorly  paid  mediocrity  have  earned  for  him  a  three  months  res- 
pite in  Europe,  thinks  himself  bound  to  publish  his  trans-Atlantic 
wanderings  and  wonderings  to  the  world  in  a  fat  12mo.  And 
now  we  have  a  neat  volume  of  two  hundred  and  ninety -two  pa- 
ges, published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  entitled  "  Mountain- 
eering in  the  Sierra  Nevada."  The  author  Mr.  Clarence  King,  is 
at  present  United  States  geologist,  and  we  believe  is  just  com- 
pleting a  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  He  has  been  for  years 
a  practical  geologist,  and  his  book  is  made  up  of  his  various  ad- 
ventures around  and  upon  the  Sierras.  They  cover  a  space  of 
eight  years,  or  from  1863  to  1871. 

Science  is  daily  growing  more  popular.  The  great  scientists 
of  the  day  are  quite  as  much  the  great  men  of  the  day 
as  are  the  great  generals,  or  the  great  poets.  Their 
names  are  known  and  honored  all  over  the  world.  Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz  and  Tyndall  write  books  which  are  found  in  every 
library,  and  whose  contents  are  appreciated  by  a  constantly  wid- 
ening circle  of  readers.  Who  could  more  fitly  describe  the 
mountains  of  the  West  than  the  imaginative  geologist  whose 
work  is  before  us  ?  His  eye,  taught  by  long  practice  to  measure 
the  various  heights  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  and  able 
to  discriminate  the  varied  geological  and  stratigraphical  pecul- 
iarities of  the  several  peaks,  could  also  take  in  the  beauty  of  the 
clouds  wrhich  overhung  them,  and  the  artistic  grandeur  of  their 
grouping.  But  interesting  as  are  his  accounts  of  the  geology  of 
that  far  off  land,  and  fascinating  as  are  his  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  its  wonderful  scenery,  they  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  in- 
terest to  the  narration  of  his  personal  adventures.  How  he 
scaled  the  loftiest  mountains,  undismayed  by  the  most  frightful 
dangers — how  he  galloped  away  from  the  would-be  assas- 
sins, who  hunted  him  like  sleuth-hounds — how  he  slept  one 
night  "  in  the  open,"  and  awoke  at  day -break  with  a  coverlet  of 
snow  spread  carefully  over  him  by  Dame  Nature  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches — how  he  won  the  affections  of  the  Newtys  of 
Pike,  whom  he  describes  with  much  humor— and  how  at  the  last 
in  1870  he  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Whitney,  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  United  States,  15000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ! 
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All  this  is  told  us  in  the  purest  scientific  English,  and  in  no 
very  boasting  manner  for  a  traveller.  Occasionally  the  egotisti- 
cal flavor  is  a  little  too  apparent,  but  without  it  we  would  lose 
much  of  the  charm  of  personal  narration,  which  every  one  will 
confess  this  book  possesses  in  the  highest  degree.  In  his  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  the  author  does  not  indeed  equal  the  beauty  of 
many  of  the  passages  in  Starr  King's  glorious  work,  yet  he  is 
alike  truthful  to  nature  and  to  art,  bringing  out  clearly  before  the 
reader  all  the  beauty  and  savagery  of  his  landscapes.  As  we 
read,  lofty  mountains,  rough  gorges,  and  beautiful  valleys  pass 
before  us  in  swift  succession,  whilst  above  us  drift  gorgeous  mass- 
es of  clouds,  bright  with  all  the  dazzling  variety  of  color  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  Western  sky. 

Strange  are  the  people  of  that  golden  land.  Never  was 
there  a  more  motley  collection  than  that  which  passes  under  re- 
view in  the  pages  of  Mr.  King's  work.  Mexicans  and  John  Chin- 
amen, half-breeds,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  all  play  their  parts.  The 
author  seems  to  delight  in  exploring  human  monstrosities  quite 
as  much  as  natural  ones,  often  we  daresay,  finding  it  easier  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  difficult  canon  than  to  fathom  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  bizarre  characters  with  which  he  met.  He 
closes  with  some  very  sensible  criticisms  upon  the  people  who 
dwell  about  his  mountains,  placing  in  sharp  contrast  the  lazy  un- 
ambitious life  of  the  average  California  farmer  and  that  of  the 
stirring,  wide-awake,  earnest  New  Englancler. 

The  author  enlists  our  strong  sympathies  in  behalf  of  that 
much  abused  animal  the  mule,  mentioning  his  abhorrence  of  pro- 
fanity and  dwelling  very  lightly  upon  his  undeniable  stubbornness, 
almost  leading  us  to  place  it  among  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 
But  Kaweah,  the  noble  Kaweah,  who  gallops  so  stoutly,  so  gaily 
away  from  the  pistols  of  the  ruffians,  deserves  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  Robert  Browning's  "  Roland,"  Theodore  Winthrop's 
"  Fulano,"  and  the  other  gallant  chargers  who  have  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  to  their  noble  deeds. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  illustrations,  a  serious  fault  in  a  work 
of  this  character,  there  is  really  nothing  to  which  we  can  object. 
It  is  neither  so  long  as  to  become  tedious,  nor  is  it  on  the  other 
hand  too  brief.  The  style  is  neither  so  scientific  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible, nor  so  common-place  as  to  degrade  the  eminent  loftiness 
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of  the  theme.  There  may  be  those  who  will  think  the  descrip- 
tions occasionally  florid,  and  who  will  accuse  the  author  of  indul- 
gence in  superfluous  adjectives.  But  who  has  not  felt  angered  at 
the  paucity  of  language  when  trying  to  paint  in  words  the  glories 
of  the  summer  clouds,  the  calmer  beauties  of  the  mountain  scene, 
or  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  storm. 

We  who  are  forced  to  stand  and  wait  afar  off  in  this  Eastern 
land,  whose  vision  comprehends  naught  grander  than  the  White 
Hills,  most  gladly  welcome  to  our  homes  this  revelation  of  the 
sublimity  and  beauty  which  lie  beneath  the  setting  sun.  We  feel 
a  new  sense  of  gratitude,  a  loftier  pride,  a  more  enduring  patriot- 
ism. And  our  hopes  point  forward  to  the  time  when  we  too  shall 
wander  beneath  the  glorious  sky  of  the  Sierras,  when  we  shall 
ride  along  those  fertile  valleys,  enter  those  steep  cano?i$,  and  scale 
those  lofty  peaks.  Gordon. 


3|ichat[d  B.  Kimball  and  his  Wttcks. 

We  do  not  expect  in  this  place  to  give  an  elaborate  review 
of  this  author  and  his  works,  but  to  glance  briefly  at  the  man 
and  then  notice  some  of  his  characteristics  as  an  author.  As  a 
son  of  Dartmouth  we  all  have  a  peculiar  pride  in  him,  yet  when 
we  speak  of  his  literary  merits  we  would  forget  all  this  and  impar- 
tially apply  the  various  tests  of  criticism.  Before  we  speak  of  his 
writings  and  inner  life  as  an  author,  we  may  properly  give  a  brief 
outline  of  his  life,  especially  as  it  will  assist  us  in  appreciating  his 
works. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  where  he  still 
preserves  a  country  residence.  He  completed  his  preparatory 
studies  at  a  neighboring  academy  and  was  ready  to  enter  College 
when  eleven  years  old.  He  was  too  young  however,  and  it  was 
though  best  for  him  to  wait  two  years,  which  he  did,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  not  matriculated  until  he  was  nearly  thirteen, 

Vol.  Vi.— u. 
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or  as  he  himself  very  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  I  went  through  the 
regular  course  at  Meriden  and  took  Mr.  Newell's  certificate  that 
I  was  thoroughly  fitted.  But  the  authorities  at  Dartmouth  would 
not  consent  to  my  examination  and  I  waited  two  years.  I  then 
went  to  Waterford  into  my  brother's  office  where  I  copied  law 
papers,  read  Scott's  novels,  and  studied  French  under  Le  Conte." 
Four  years  after,  in  1834,  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Waterford,  N".  Y.  with  Judge 
Doe  and  an  older  brother.  His  constitution  was  not  strong 
enough  for  him  to  go  on,  and  a  trip  to  Europe  was  recommended. 
He  visited  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  resided  for  some 
months  in  Paris,  where  he  attended  to  the  study  of  law  and  med- 
icine, under  the  instruction  of  such  lecturers  as  Majendie,  Brous- 
sais,  Louis,  Conlanges,  and  the  elder  Dupin.  It  was  during  his 
stay  at  Paris  that  his  "  Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad  "  was 
projected.  Upon  his  return  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Waterford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  gained 
some  reputation,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Law  Institute  of  that  city.  Here  his  mind,  which  before  had 
manifested  a  sympathy  for  letters,  became  deeply  interested  in  lit- 
erature. He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
lery," and  helped  establish  "  Putnam's  Monthly, — of  which  he 
wrote  the  leading  article.  He  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  In- 
ternational Magazine,"  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  "  The  Continental," 
etc.,  and  for  about  twelve  years  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
"Knickerbocker,"  publishing  stories,  reviews,  travels,  poetry,  es- 
says, etc.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  political  articles.  In  1842 
he  again  went  to  Europe,  and  made  himself  still  further  conver- 
sant with  European  customs  and  habits  of  thought.  On  his  re- 
turn he  renewed  his  law  practice  and  published  his  different  works 
from  time  to  time,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Continent.  He 
has  made  twenty-eight  voyages  over  the  Atlantic  and  has  lived 
abroad  some  five  years.  He  has  ever  been  a  hard  worker  and 
vigorous  thinker,  and  his  labors  have  not  been  confined  to  any 
one  department  but  have  been  varied  and  comprehensive.  He  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  primitive  tastes  and  genial  disposition. 
During  his  life  he  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  prominent  men 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  we  hope  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life  may  be  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
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One  of  our  most  popular  professors,  who  knew  him  in  Col- 
lege, in  a  recent  conversation,  gave  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ball as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Kimball  entered  College  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  He  then 
exhibited  to  the  observer,  a  slight  figure,  a  delicate  constitution  and  a 
highly  intellectual  expression.  He  was  earnest,  thoughtful  and  studious 
beyond  his  years.  He  was  one  of  those  happily  balanced  minds  who 
adopt  instinctively  the  juste  milieu  in  morals  and  deportment,without  the 
constraint  of  authority  or  the  counsel  of  superiors.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  the  many;  the  enemy  of  none.  Though  the  youngest  in  the  class,  he 
ranked  among  the  very  best  scholars.  Even  then,  as  a  writer  and  speak- 
er, he  showed  the  ease,  grace  and  elegance  which  have  since  marked  his 
career  as  a  lawyer  and  author." 

As  we  have  said  above  Mr.  Kimball's  labors  in  the  field  of 
literature  have  been  comprehensive.  It  has  been  his  fictitious 
works  however,  which  have  given  him  his  eminence.  In  all,  he 
has  published  nine  volumes.  "  Saint  Leger "  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  "  Knickerbocker  "  and  elicited  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  published  in  1850  in  book  form,  and  simultane- 
ously in  London  and  Leipzig.  Subsequently  it  has  run  through 
twenty-three  editions  and  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  contradic- 
tory criticism.  When  first  published,  the  New  York  Observer 
attacked  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  philosophic  tendency  of  the 
book  was  bad.  This  aroused  Taylor  Lewis,  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  active  and  popular  professors  in  any  of  our  Amer- 
ican Colleges.  He  wrote  a  lengthy  review  for  the  Literary  World 
entitled  "  The  Inner  Life — a  Review  of '  Saint  Leger,' "  which  was 
a  most  masterly  defence.  At  the  same  time  the  book  was  sus- 
tained by  an  able  article  in  the  Boston  Christian  Register.  Since 
that  time  the  work  has  ranked  very  high  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  Mr.  Kimball's  best.  We  pass  from  "St.  Leger"  to  the  other 
volumes,  reserving  our  analysis  for  the  close  of  this  article.  "  Cuba 
and  the  Cubans,"  is  a  reprint  of  letters  from  Cuba  published  in 
the  "Knickerbocker"  and  issued  in  book  form  in  1852,  but  Mr. 
Kimball's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page.  It  has  had  a 
large  sale,  and  is  now  out  of  print.  "  Romance  of  Student  Life 
Abroad "  was  issued  the  following  year.  It  was  also  published 
in  London,  Paris  and  Leipzig,  and  was  liberally  reviewed  by  the 
"Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes"  and  the  "  London  Athenaeum."  It  cer- 
tainly exhibits  as  much  genius  as  any  of  Mr.  Kimball's  works. 
"  Undercurrents  "  was  reprinted  from  the  "  Knickerbocker  "  and 
published  by  Tauchnitz  in  Leipzig,  and  in  Dutch  by  Van  Kampen 
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of  Amsterdam.  The  "  Gids"  the  leading  magazine  of  Holland, 
gave  it  a  favorable  review.  Taylor  Lewis  examined  it  in  "  The 
North  American  "  in  a  thorough  and  critical  way,  and  in  his  arti- 
cle brushed  away  the  whole  of  the  foolish  tirade  against  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  by  stating  that  "total"  was  not  a  term 
of  "intensity"  but  "extensity"  Ripley  of  the  Tribune  gave  it  a 
similar  review.  For  clear  and  truthful  delineation  of  character, 
"Undercurrents"  stands  at  the  head  of  American  novels.  "In 
the  Tropics  "  purports  to  be  the  journal  of  a  young  man,  and  edi- 
ted by  Mr.  Kimball.  It  has  called  out  considerable  speculative 
opinion  as  to  the  subject  and  author,  and  whether  or  not  the  he- 
ro was  a  reality  or  a  myth.  This  point  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily settled,  yet  we  suspect  that  the  young  man  who  wrote  it 
was  identical  with  the  one  who  edited  it.  The  "  Prince  of  Kash- 
na," — a  story  of  West  Indian  life, — was  also  "  edited  "  by  Mr. 
Kimball.  "  Was  he  successful  ?  "  and  "  Henry  Powers, — Banker," 
were  issued  both  in  America  and  Holland,  and  reviewed  in  the 
"  Gids."  "To-Day,"  was  issued  in  1870  after  appearing  in  "Putnam's 
Magazine."  Like  his  other  works  it  was  published  in  London, 
Leipzig  and  Amsterdam.  This  work  called  out  a  great  deal  of 
invective  against  the  author  from  the  extreme  "High  Church" 
people.  It  is  claimed  that  the  portraiture  of  the  "  Rev.  Croton 
Ellsworth"  is  a  wanton  attack  on  ritualism.  A  portion  of  the 
English  press  especially  were  very  severe  on  Mr.  Kimball.  The 
book  has  had  a  very  extensive  sale,  and  the  the  outcry  raised 
against  it  has  redounded  to  the  favor  of  the  author.  Certainly 
any  one  who  has  read  the  work  must  admit  that  the  Rev.  Croton 
Ellsworth  is  a  clear  cut  and  faithful  type  of  a  large  class  of  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Kimball's  novels  are  eminently  metaphysical,  although 
they  partake  slightly  of  the  romance.  Novel  and  romance  both 
come  under  the  general  head  of  fiction,  but  each  supposes  a  par- 
ticular line  of  talent,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  author  who 
succeeds  in  both.  The  requisites  are  different.  Bulwer  succeeded 
nobly  in  the  first,  but  failed  in  the  romance.  A  writer  in  the 
American  Whig  Review  clearly  sets  forth  the  qualities  of  mind 
which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  either.  The  writer  of 
the  novel,  he  says,  must  possess  a  copious  share  of  the  analytical 
faculty,  which  disjoins  and  unravels,  and   separates   causes   from 
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effects,  and  discovers  the  true  connection  between  purpose  and 
event.  He  must  give  to  externalities  a  certain  coloring  from  his 
own  peculiar  views,  and  may  not  be  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  for- 
eign impressions.  On  the  contrary,  the  successful  writer  of  ro- 
mance surveys  men  and  manners  in  masses,  avoids  all  analytic 
investigations  of  character,  and  deals  for  the  most  part  in  broad 
and  free  strokes,  rather  than  in  nice  and  discriminating  touches. 
One  is  analytic,  while  the  other  is  synthetic.  Mr.  Kimball  com- 
bines both  of  these  qualities  to  an  eminent  degree.  In  St.  Leg- 
er  especially  we  have  the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  yet  with 
each  faculty  in  full  play.  With  such  clearness  and  accuracy  does 
he  describe  the  interior  workings  of  his  hero,  that  we  sympathize, 
as  it  were,  heart  with  heart,  forgetting  almost  that  St.  Leger  pos- 
sessed a  corporeal  body.  In  Wieland  we  discover  something  of 
a  kindred  nature,  but  the  comparison  goes  no  further.  Brown, 
although  analytic,  betrayed  almost  a  morbid  disposition,  while 
Kimball  is  ever  healthy  and  sound  in  his  conclusions. 

St.  Leger  is  full  of  Philosophy.  We  can  illustrate  this  no 
better  than  by  quoting  a  few  sentences,  viz; — 

"  There  can  be  no  participation  in  the  deep  romantic,  even  with  a 
kindred  spirit.  Into  these  high  and  inscrutable  paths,  the  soul  must 
enter  alone — as  it  must  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
They  admit  of  no  companion — no  confidant.  As  our  appreciation  of 
the  sublime  is  lessened  by  the  presence  of  another — for  the  soul  to  be 
greatly  impressed,  must  be  solitary — so  the  enjoyment  of  the  deep  ro- 
mantic must  be  a  solitary  enjoyment,  for  the  presence  even  of  a  loved 
one  distracts  and  divides  the  feelings,  and  prevents  the  highest  concen- 
tration. I  who  speak,  could  love ;  and  not  a  thought,  not  a  feeling, 
would  I  keep  from  my  chosen  one.  But  when  I  should  summon  the 
deep  emotions  which  well  up  from  the  hidden  springs — when  I  should 
survey  my  never  ending  destiny,  and  thank  my  God  that  it  was  linked 
with  hers,  and  pause  and  dwell  upon  the  mysterious  relations  which 
unite  two  hearts,  and  calculate  its  effect  upon  all  time  and  all  eternity — 
in  these  solemn  moments,  I  would  be  alone." 

Again : — 

"  How  much  it  adds  to  the  intenseness  with  which  we  regard  mis- 
fortune or  calamity,  to  separate  some  individual  object  and  fix  our  at- 
tention on  it !  I  believe  one  could  easily  become  utterly  miserable  by 
this  very  process.  I  have  myself,  in  this  way,  on  many  occasions,  been 
made  wretched  enough,  and  only  escaped  by  turning  to  the  brighter 
scenes  of  life.  So  it  is  always ;  light  and  shade — light  and  shade  again. 
But  without  light  and  shadow  there  can  be  no  picture. 

Kimball  expresses  the  thoughts  of  many  and  many  an  un- 
fortunate man  when  he  leads  one  of  his  characters  to  say : 

"  Who  canresist  necessity  ?  It  rules  everywhere ;  hunger  demands 
food  at  the  point  of  the  stiletto ;  weariness  woos  the  balmy  breath  of 
sleep  on  the  dizzy  height  where  the  slightest  misstep  would  be  fatal; 
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the  body  seeks  and  must  have  its  accustomed  exercise  or  it  loses  its  ac- 
customed strength ;  and  the  giant  passions  which  inhabit  around  the 
soul,  they  must  have  scope  and  exercise  and  food,  or  they  prowl  within 
and  ravage  and  devastate  and  lay  waste  there.  There  is  no  armor 
against  that  which  is  ordained." 

Or  what  more  graphic  picture  of  remorse  than 

"To  have  pining  wants  which  gnaw  the  soul,  and  for  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made ;  to  love,  and  feel  that  love  lasts  no  longer  than 
life ;  to  labor,  and  know  that  the  grave  closes  upon  all  results  of  toil ;  to 
enjoy,  and  be  conscious  that  time  withers  up  the  sources  of  our  bliss ;  to 
be  miserable,  and  feel  that  death  may  not  release  us ;  to  undergo  all  the 
mad  pleasures  of  earth,  and  all  the  remorse  which  their  indulgence 
brings ;  to  feel  in  prosperity  that  nothing  can  secure  against  change, 
and  to  recognize  in  adversity  no  hope." 

It  is  pleasant  in  these  days  when  fiction  is  liable  to  be  turn- 
ed into  a  wrong  channel,  to  find  an  author  who  has  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  human  life  and  human  character.  Kimball's  style  of 
thought  is  pure  and  even  religious.  Scattered  through  his  works 
we  find  gems  of  truth — graceful  statements  of  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  liberty,  morality  and  sentiment.  A  high  moral 
tone  pervades  all  he  writes.  With  scrupulous  fidelity  he  guards 
himself  against  anything  in  language  or  tendency  which  would 
demoralize.  The  most  fastidious  could  not  detect  a  broken  or 
faded  thread  in  the  web  of  his  story.  Misanthropy  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  As  has  been  said  of  Irving,  "his  pen  is  always  link- 
ed with  virtue,"  and  although  his  style  is  always  easy,  yet  it  nev- 
er possesses  its  full  significance  until  penning  some  grand  truth. 

His  reflections  upon  life  in  its  various  phases,  are  truly  drawn 

and  timely.     There  is  no  stretching  after  the  moral.     It  drops 

from  the  tip  of  his  pen  at  the   appropriate    moment.     How    apt 

the  following  while  making  the  dangerous  voyage  from   Hirta  to 

the  mainland  of  Scotland : 

"  It  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  during  moments  of  peril,  when 
our  lives  depended  upon  the  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind  of 
one  person,  how  little  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  the  devices  of  the 
political  intriguer,  the  subtlety  of  the  lawyer  or  the  craft  of  the  scholar 
could  avail  to  save  life  and  limb,  as  we  were  situated,  with  the  sea  lash- 
ed into  fury,  and  the  winds  howling  around  us.  How  rapidly  men's  re- 
lations to  each  other  change  under  circumstances  of  danger." 

Kimball  has  a  pleasant  vein  for  the  descriptive.  At  times 
his  language  is  picturesque  and  reminds  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
His  description  of  Scottish  scenery  in  St.  Leger  is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Waverley's  visit  to  the  highland  cave.  His  pictures  of 
Chatham's  last  effort  in  Parliament,  or  of  Goethe  while  associat- 
ing with  Herr  Yon  Hofrath,  deserve  to  be   ranked   with   Victor 
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Hugo's  famed  delineation  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  letters 
from  Cuba  can  be  read  with  interest  even  to  this  day.  His  views 
of  national  character  are  good.      Who  can  dispute  him  when  he 


"Your  German  is  a  humane  and  polite  man.  He  does  not  possess 
that  busy  politeness  which  under  cover  of  a  benevolent  assiduity,  scru- 
tinizes your  dress,  even  to  the  most  minute  portion  of  it ;  which  pries  in- 
to the  very  recesses  of  your  pockets;  which  values  each  article  of  your 
luggage,  and  puts  a  price  even  upon  your  importance ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, his  is  that  unostentatious,  unobtrusive  civility  which  permits  every 
one  to  enjoy  his  own  quiet  after  his  own  fashion  and  busy  himself  with 
his  own  reflections  without  interruption ;  which  answers  a  proper  ques- 
tion with  candor,  without  following  up  the  advantage  by  seeking  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity." 

He  evidently  understood  the  German — perhaps,  the  Ameri- 
can— student's  life.  He  speaks  thus  of  the  way  in  which  they 
live: 

"  The  apparent  contradictions  in  their  actions  from  one  hour  to  an- 
other, and  the  singular  mixture  of  chaos  and  order  in  all  they  undertook 
struck  me  as  inexplicable.  Young  men  who  were  engaged  over  night 
in  the  wildest  dissipation,  I  beheld  the  next  morning  seriously  engross- 
ed by  an  ethical  lecture  from  Von  Hofrath,  or  engaged  upon  some  ab- 
struse subject  requiring  the  most  patient  and  attentive  consideration. 
They  would  take  full  notes  of  every  lecture  and  afterwards  re-write 
them  in  order.  The  wildest  and  most  blasphemous  opinions  were  freely 
bandied  and  discussed,  and  even  when  considered  untenable,  were  not 
altogether  reprobated." 

In  some  respects  Kimball  reminds  his  reader  of  Irving.  Many 
of  the  scenes  in  "Student  Life  Abroad"  can  be  compared  to  portions 
of  the  Alhambra.  But  the  gentle  humor  or  mild  pathos  of  Irving 
— will  it  ever  be  equalled  ?  The  Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge 
Hall  must  stand  alone.  Kimball's  style  is  free  and  easy.  He  is 
always  perspicuous,  often  energetic,  and  at  times  beautiful.  His 
naturalness  and  freedom  from  affectation  charm  the  youthful 
reader,  while  to  the  maturer  student  they  display  a  degree  of  artis- 
tic skill.  Graceful  narration  and  smooth  expression,  joined  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  human  character  in  its  truest  aspects,  will  find 
for  him  a  multitude  of  admiring  readers.  Discipulus. 


All  Nature  proclaims  action  to  be  the  law  of  life.  The  Uni- 
verse of  God  is  full  of  it.  Old  ocean's  ceaseless  roar  and  tumult 
hushed,  and  it  becomes  but  a  stagnant  pool  of  miasma  and  death. 
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Were  the  circling  suns  and  systems  of  God's  Creation  to  stand 
still  for  a  moment,  the  universe  would  be  annihilated.  Wher- 
ever we  turn  our  eyes  we  see  the  ceaseless  throb  of  life  and  ac- 
tivity. In  the  human  tide  which  throngs  our  marts  and  pours 
along  our  thoroughfares,  we  see  this  law  fully  illustrated.  The 
life  current  which  courses  our  ever  changing  bodies  teaches  the 
same  lesson.  Even  the  "  rock  ribbed  hills,"  those  emblems  of 
permanency  and  immobility,  are  constantly  crumbling  down  and 
changing  their  structure.  Without  the  ceaseless  noise,  tumult 
and  flutter  of  life,  the  universe  would  be  dead. 

But  it  is  something  more  than  mere  action  of  which  we 
wish  to  speak.  It  is  the  intelligent  striving  of  men  for  the  at- 
tainment of  certain  ends.  It  is  of  a  higher  order  for  it  presses 
into  its  service  the  activity  of  Nature.  It  should  imply  all  that 
constitutes  true  earnestness.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  fact. 
Much  that  merely  accomplishes  its  object  is  heralded  as  true 
earnestness.  Much  too  that  makes  great  display,  carries  captive 
the  judgment  of  men.  So  great  is  our  worship  of  mere  success 
that  we  laud  all  who  attain  it. 

Much,  too,  that  is  said  upon  these  subjects  is  so  general  as  to 
admit  of  too  many  interpretations.  We  must  employ  the  rough 
and  material  it  is  true.  But  not  prominence  enough  is  given  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual.  Buxton,  in  speaking  of  energy  and  vic- 
tory, expresses  himself  in  a  very  pithy  manner.  "The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  difference  between  men, 
between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignifi- 
cant is  energy,  invincible  determination.  A  purpose  once  fixed 
and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  the  world ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances, 
no  opportunities  will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  with- 
out it." 

This  illustrates  in  part  what  we  mean.  Energy  is  pronounc- 
ed invincible.  But  no  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  its  kinds,  de- 
grees, or  the  elements  which  constitute  it.  Consequently  every 
one  has  eventually  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  means  to  be 
employed.  These  are  as  varied  and  are  as  numerous  as  the  indi- 
viduals themselves.     Of  them  we  propose  briefly  to  treat. 

Perhaps  no  better  name  can  be  found  for  the  expression  of 
the  quality  described  by  Buxton  than  the  forcible  monosyllable, 
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grit.  Upon  this  the  majority  rely  for  success.  And  when  it  is 
found  in  good  measure  it  is  successful.  The  word  itself  carries 
with  it  a  Saxon  force  and  clearness.  Whatever  the  delicacy  or 
even  propriety  of  the  name,  the  quality  itself  is  a  practical  fact 
acknowledged  by  all.  It  is  extremely  practical  in  its  nature  and 
tendency.  It  builds  our  railroads,  fathoms  the  ocean,  works  our 
mines  and  carries  on  the  commerce  of  the  globe.  Genuine  grit 
bears  with  impatience  all  humbugs  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  so  in- 
tensely rude  and  practical  that  it  has  no  time  for  weak  sentiment. 

There  is  much,  however,  which  is  unworthy  the  name.  There 
is  a  fickle  grit  which  results  only  in  a  desultory  and  ineffectual 
effort  which  ends  where  it  began.  It  is  like  the  spasmodic  starts 
of  the  hare,  or  light  reflected  from  a  convex  mirror.  It  is  a  fe- 
verish action  resulting  from  the  desires,  passions  and  imagination, 
rather  than  from  the  rational  and  moral  powers.  He  who  follows 
an  ill-trained  imagination  or  mere  animal  desire  can  expect  nothing 
but  defeat.  Everybody  has  impulses  and  transient  flights  of  im- 
agination which  induce  us  to  exertion  for  a  short  period  when  we 
again  relax  our  efforts  while  the  race  is  hardly  begun.  The  world 
is  full  of  men  who  have  been  wrecked  upon  this  principle,  men 
who  are  living  aimlessly,  heartlessly ;  who  are  looking  wistfully 
for  some  "  new  departure  "  to  furnish  them  the  excitement  for 
new  action  ;  men  who  are  constantly  complaining  of  fortune, 
while  opportunities  are  constantly  passing  by  unheeded. 

That  much  is  accomplished  by  this  class  of  men  which  is 
truly  heroic,  we  do  not  deny.  Sudden  emergencies  arise  when 
they  display  a  wonderful  activity  and  readiness  for  the  occasion, 
while  cautious  and  even  earnest  men  hesitate  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise.  But  generally  their  inefficiency  and  worthlessness  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  savage  who  lies  in  a  senseless  stupor  until 
the  deer  bounding  past  his  wigwam  arouses  him  to  a  brief  and 
violent  effort. 

A  man  guided  by  this  principle  is  not  truly  in  earnest  since 
he  has  not  self-control.  Hence  he  must  lose  all  confidence  in 
himself,  and  dispense  with  one  prime  element  of  true  earnest- 
ness, viz  :  self  reliance.  Then  we  distrust  our  own  motives  and 
abilities.  We  fear  what  others  may  say  of  us,  for  we  are  not  on 
a  firm  foundation.     If  genius  clips  his  wings  he  looses  his  original 

Vol.  Vi.—v. 
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power.  Dispensing  with  his  self  reliance  he  becomes  the  slave 
of  "  popular  opinion."  Following  her  chariot,  he  cannot  be 
original.  But  let  him  have  firm  faith  in  his  principles  of  action, 
let  him  give  scope  to  his  mind,  dare  popular  disfavor  for  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  we  have  a  man  of  independent  self-reliance. 
He  rises  too  high  for  envy,  as  well  as  imitation.  He  cares  not  for 
the  clamor  against  him,  for  he  knows  it  is  dictated  by  ignorance 
or  envy,  and  not  by  the  intelligent  and  unbiased  judgment. 

Self-reliance  implies  more  self-respect  than  is  possessed  by 
the  man  of  impulse.  The  fact  is  realized  that  we  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  one  great  plan  as  any  one  else.  We  have  knowledge, 
feelings  and  sentiments  which  no  other  knows  of.  Whether  we 
doctor  a  patient  or  write  a  sermon,  we  have  a  work  to  do  which 
no  one  can  do  precisely  as  we  do.  But  how  little  self  reliance 
there  is  even  among  good  men  !  We  do  not  honestly  express 
our  opinions  but  strive  to  conform.  We  are  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  dogmas  and  creeds,  religious  and  political. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  fickle  grit  there  is  an  inflexible  grit, 
which  is  so  persistent  as  almost  to  merit  the  name  of  obstinacy. 
It  meddles  with  no  one's  business  but  its  own.  It  only  excites 
the  curious  and  the  envious.  On  every  hand  it  sees  the  indolent 
and  indifferent,  and  with  firm  purpose  it  presses  forward  to  its 
goal.  It  recognizes  the  stern  fact  that  the  inscription  over  every 
portal  to  human  excellence  is  hard,  inexorable  labor. 

One  of  its  great  faults  is  that  it  does  not  scruple  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  accomplish  its  ends.  Its  aims  are  frequently 
of  a  somewhat  low  order.  Examples  of  this  class  are  abundant 
in  the  great  throng  who  are  determined  at  all  hazards  to  be  rich. 
Often,  however,  it  is  to  be  commended.  The  man  of  stern  and 
inflexible  business  habits  who  refuses  to  "  strike  hands  "  with  a 
friend  at  the  risk  of  being  called  selfish  and  mean,  is  worthy  of 
praise  and  success. 

Among  military  men  Grant  and  Wellington  stand  unrivalled 
as  examples  of  hard  and  inflexible  grit.  Woe  to  the  enemy  who 
dared  resist  their  persistent  determination! 

In  politics,  Mr.  Calhoun  affords  a  melancholy  example  of 
this  power.  Seeing  far  beyond  his  contemporaries,  he  clung  to 
his  creed  and  fixed  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  logical  conclusions 
until  he  stamped  his  opinions  upon  the  Southern  mind  and  in  a 
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measure  controlled  the  policy  of  the  nation.  He  and  his  great 
antagonist  showed  the  weakness  of  what  is  commonly  called 
strength  in  debate.  Combatants  generally  avoiding  the  point  at 
issue,  protect  themselves  from  the  thrusts  of  each  other  in  clouds 
of  high  sounding  words.  But  minds  like  Calhoun's  and  Web- 
ster's, fixed  firmly  upon  principles  which  they  have  reached  by  a 
laborious  induction,  despise  all  such  subterfuges.  Instead  of  avoid- 
ing the  point  at  issue  they  strive  to  come  directly  to  it  and  try 
their  strength  of  purpose  and  principle  by  the  severest  test. 

There  is  another  and  somewhat  higher  kind  of  grit  or  earn- 
estness which  is  not  confined  so  much  to  the  material  and  practi- 
cal. It  has  a  lofty  ideal.  It  is  more  emotional,  imaginative,  and 
generally  more  moral,  than  the  preceding.  Charmed  and  eleva- 
ted by  its  lofty,  earnest  purpose  you  follow  its  well  trained  imag- 
ination through  the  flowery  fields  of  fancy  and  lofty  sentiment. 
"  Homer's  mind  was  ever  filled  with  his  one  grand  conception. 
Shakespeare  centered  all  in  his  immortal  drama.  While  Dante 
poured  his  life  thought  into  his  Divine  Comedy."  So  intent  were 
their  lofty,  imaginative  minds  upon  the  realization  of  their  ideal 
that  even  in  the  dim  distance  "  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to 
travellers,  it  appears  to  them  with  a  luminous  distinctness,  as  if  it 
were  nigh,  and  beguiles  the  toilsome  length  of  labor  and  enter- 
prise by  which  they  must  reach  it." 

Analagous  to  hard  inflexible  grit,  and  partaking  of  its  prop- 
erties stands  moral  grit.  There  is  a  strong,  practical  force,  some- 
times unsocial,  unsympathetic  and  bigoted,  but  always  invincible. 
We  acknowledge  it  has  its  defects.  It  sometimes  degenerates  in- 
to harshness  and  intolerance.  Although  impressed  with  a  noble  aim 
it  sometimes  assails  and  criticises  the  supporters  of  principles 
themselves.  It  checks  many  a  generous  emotion,  many  a  lofty 
sentiment.  Moral  grit  is  often  contaminated  by  the  animal  and 
material.  To  the  faith  and  ardor  of  the  Christian  is  often  added 
the  stubbornness  of  a  fierce  and  morose  nature. 

But  however  great  may  be  its  defects  they  bear  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  weakness  and  foibles  of  that  pusillanimous  morali- 
ty which  many  weak  sentimentalists  would  thrust  upon  us.  Such 
weak  sentimentalism  often  gains  a  temporary  advantage  by  rais- 
ing a  great  cry  against  true  moral  strength.  Certain  acts  are 
pronounced  unchristian  which  it  pleases  to  denominate  such,while 
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its  own  weakness  is  shown  whenever  assailed  by  interest  or  temp- 
tation. Whatever  are  the  failings  of  moral  grit,  the  weakness 
and  tyranny  of  sentimentalism  are  far  greater. 

Imagine  the  part  of  a  man  of  genuine  grit  in  society.  Spurn- 
ing the  conventionalisms  behind  which  rogues  hide  themselves 
from  exposure  he  aims  at  real  truth.  He  pierces  the  thin  veil  of 
conventional  morality  and  tests  the  real  character.  The  boldness 
and  perhaps  rudeness  of  moral  grit  is  the  keen  surgeon's  knife 
which  modern  society  stands  in  need  of.  Many  who  would  dare 
anything  for  the  truth  elsewhere  are  slaves  to  the  forms  of  "polite 
society."  But  while  many  allow  manners  to  deny  all  efficiency 
to  morals  it  is  pleasing  to  find  now  and  then  a  "  sociable  rebel." 
Such  a  man  causes  as  great  consternation  in  a  parlor  of  simpering 
coxcombs  and  silly  women  as  a  polar  bear  in  a  cage  of  chattering 
monkeys. 

Many  men  of  this  tough  moral  fibre  are  the  pillars  of  the 
Church.  No  better  examples  can  be  found  than  Luther  and  Knox. 
Such  self-sacrificing  earnestness  is  stigmatized  as  fanatical  by  the 
"  men  of  the  world."  But  history  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  efficient  farces  the  world  has  seen. 

Such  men  afford  us  an  easy  transition  to  the  last  division  of 
our  subject,  viz;  the  highest  kind  of  earnestness  or  true  moral 
heroism.  This  belongs  rather  to  the  painter  than  the  writer  to  de- 
lineate. Rising  far  above  the  trifles  pursued  by  other  men  the 
true  moral  hero  lives  as  if  actuated  by  a  sublime  faith.  This  can 
only  be  attained  by  living  for  one  great  and  good  end.  The  fac- 
ulties of  mind  and  body  are  then  only  kept  in  perfect  harmony; 
no  low  element  comes  in  to  mar  true   earnestness. 

In  men  who  receive  credit  for  having  moral  grit  there  is  of- 
ten a  low  element.  We  believeSeneca  when  he  says  "  Take  away 
from  mankind  their  vanity  and  their  ambition,  and  there  would 
be  .but  few  claiming  to  be  heroes  or  patriots."  Reformers  may 
fometimes  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things  from  interest  or- 
mere  love  of  combat. 

True  earnestness  is  emotion  arising  from  deep  conviction. 
Without  low  and  selfish  ends,  without  fickleness,  coarseness,  or 
stubbornness  it  has  a  noble  aim  and  a  clear  conscience.  For  "if 
conscience  declare  against  the  actor  like  Macbeth,  his  arm  will 
fall  powerless  to  his  side  in  the  time  for  action." 
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True  earnestness  supposes  more  pathos  than  either  of  the 
preceding  species.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  it.  A  lively  sym- 
pathy with  everything  in  the  universe  animate  or  inanimate 
gives  one  a  greatness  of  soul  not  otherwise  attained. 

We  advocate  true  earnestness  from  the  power  of  example. 
The  place  where  the  hero  fought,  suffered,  or  died  is  sacred  to  all. 
We  do  not  place  him  in  any  common  circumstances  of  time  or 
place.  We  do  not  look  for  him  in  the  present  age  or  in  the  "  lit- 
tle things  of  life."  But  we  search  the  "  classic  pages  "  of  antiqui- 
ty for  his  life  and  deeds. 

The  associations  of  genius  are  charming  to  all  noble  souls. 
We  love  to  visit  a  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  the  quiet  spell  of 
wonder  and  reverence  gaze  upon  the  mere  inscription  of  departed 
greatness.  ~No  climate  is  so  genial  or  sky  so  beautiful  to  "  delicate 
spirits "  as  the  abode  of  genius.  We  can  in  a  measure  identify 
true  earnestness  with  genius.  For  wherever  genius  has  accom- 
plished its  full  work  it  has  been  only  by  true  earnestness.  And 
this  quality  may  also  in  great  measure  supply  the  place  of  genius. 

Without  true  earnestness  all  the  colossal  achievements  of 
past  ages,  in  literature,  religion,  science,  or  art  would  crumble  to 
dust.  No  longer  would  we  walk  under  the  shadowy  images  of 
past  greatness  which  tower  above  us  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
but  would  stumble  over  the  debris  of  half  completed  monuments 
of  the  impetuous  weakness  of  a  past  generation.        E.  D.  M. 


I  find  at  times  those  as  enthusiastic  as  myself  in  their  love 
for  the  antique,  and  anything  connected  with  antiquarianism,  and 
glad  of  sympathy  we  each  display  our  treasures. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
old  letters  signed  by  some  illustrious  hand,  or  an  old  book  handed 
down  with  its  musty  aroma  through  so  many  generations,  mutual 
confidence  springs  up,  and  on  this  basis  sometimes  friendship. 
For  myself  the  gods  have  not  been  lavish  of  their  gifts,  and  a  book 
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or  two  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  few  old  and  valued  auto- 
graphs are  my  whole  fortune  in  this  line,  but  they  form  a  sort 
of  chaperon  to  introduce  me  to  the  collections  of  those  who  have 
been  more  fortunate. 

In  conversation  with  Judge  H.  not  long  since,  Dartmouth 
College  and  its  first  President,  Wheelock,  naturally  enough  be- 
came our  subject,  and  rightly  thinking  that  it  would  interest  me 
he  handed  me  a  little  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  a  "promise  to 
pay  for  monies  received  "  a  sum  which  I  do  not  recollect,  and  with 
signature  bold  and  distinct  beyond  possibility  of  mistake, — Elea- 
zar  Wheelock.  Seeing  my  interest  in  this  old  autograph  he  show- 
ed me  others  of  still  greater  note,  which  had  fallen  into  his  poss- 
ession from  time  to  time  during  a  long  and  somewhat  prominent 
public  career.  Among  others  there  were  autograph  letters  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Baron  de  Steuben,  Benedict  Arnold, 
Ethan  Allen,  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  many  of  hardly  j^less 
note.  Some  of  these  that  may  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  read- 
er as  well  for  the  matter  they  contain  as  in  some  instances  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  orthography  I  will  transcribe.  I  think 
they  have  never  been  published  before.  A  letter  of  Allen's  reads 
as  follows: 

Ticonderoga  12th  May  1775 

Honobl  Sr  I  make  you  a  Present  of  a  Major  a  Captain  and  Two 
Lieut's  in  regular  Establishment  of  George  the  Third  I  hope  they  may 
serve  as  ransoms  for  some  of  our  Friends  at  Boston  and  particularly  for 
Capt  Brown  of  Ehodisland  a  Party  of  men  under  the  Command  of  Capt 
Herick  has  took  Possession  Scanesborough  Imprisoned  Major  Skeen 
seized  a  Schooner  of  his.  I  expect  in  Ten  days  Time  to  have  it 
rigged  man'd  and  arm'd  with  6  or  8  Pieces  of  Canon  which  with  the  Boat 
in  our  Possession  I  Propose  to  make  an  attack  on  the  arm'd  Sloop 
of  George  the  Third  which  is  Now  Crusing  on  Lake  Champlain  and  is 
about  Twice  as  bigg  as  the  Schooner  I  hope  in  a  Short  Time  to  be  au- 
thorised to  acquaint  your  Honour  that  Lake  Champlain  &  the  fortifica- 
tions thereon  are  subjected  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Enterprise  has  been  approbated  by  the  officers  and  Soldiery  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  Nor  do  I  hesitate  at  the  Success.  I  expect 
Lives  must  be  Lost  in  the  attack  as  the  Comander  of  George's  Sloop  is  a 
man  of  Courage  &c. 

I  Conclude  Capt  Warner  is  by  this  Time  in  Possession  of  Crown 
Point  the  ordnance  Stores  &c  Messers  Hickok  ;  Halsey— Nichols  have 
the  Charge  of  conducting  the  Officers  to  Hartford  These  Gentle- 
men have  been  very  Assiduous  and  active  in  the  Late  Expedition    I 
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Depend  upon  your  Honours  aid  and  assistance  in  a  situation  so  Conti- 
guous to  Canada  I  subscribe  my  self  Your  Honours  Ever  Faithful  most 
Obedient  and  Humble  Servant 

ETHAN  ALLEN 

at  Present  Commander  of  Ticonderoga. 
The  superscription  of  the  letter  is  : — 

To 
The  Honbl 

JONATHAN  TRUMBULL  Essqr 
Capt  General  &  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  to  Trumbull,  as  the  only  rebel  Governor,  that  the 
Whigs  looked  for  supplies,  and  not  often  in  vain.  From  out  that 
little  town  of  Lebanon,  where  he  lived,  went  many  a  drove  of  cat- 
tle, and  his  store  was  often  drained  to  equip  newly  raised  recruits. 
There  still  stands  in  Lebanon,  and  still  is  occupied,  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  and  where  in  Revolutionary  times  he  entertained 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  many  of  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  cemetry  near  by  lie  the  remains 
of  an  illustrious  group — Gov.  Trumbull,  Sen.,  his  son  Jonathan, 
also  Gov.,  another  son,  the  first  Quartermaster  Gen.  of  the  U.  S. 
and  his  son-in-law  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of Independance.  Hardly  less  worthy  of  note  was  "Madame" 
Faith  Trumbull,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Jonathan,  who,  when  con- 
tributions of  clothing  were  asked  for  the  destitute  soldiery,  and 
the  people  were  gathered  in  the  church  to  contribute,  gave  from 
off  her  shoulders  a  magnificent  shawl  that  had  been  presented 
her  by  one  of  the  French  Generals.  Trumbull  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  and  it  was  from  him  that  he  received  the 
sobriquet  of "  Brother  Jonathan,"  which  was  caught  up  by  the 
soldiers,  and  has  gone  down  into  history.  In  this  collection  of 
old  letters  is  one  from  Washington  to  Trumbull,  dated  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  informing  Trumbull  that  certain  Brit- 
ish vessels  had  set  sail  from  Boston,  and  that  the  Connecticut 
coast  was  likely  to  be  their  destination,  also  ending  off  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  number  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Allen  says 
in  his  letter  just  quoted  that  he  "concludes  Capt  Warner  is  by 
this  Time  in  Possession  of  Crown  Point  the  ordnance  Stores  <fcc." 
But  Capt.  Warner  speaks  for  himself  with  a  striking  similarity  of 
dates. 
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11  Clock  Evening 

Head  Quarters  Crown  Point 
12th  May  1775 
Gent  Yesterday  we  took  possession  of  this  Garrison  in  the  name  of 
the  Country,  we  find  great  quantyties  of  Ordinance  Stores  &c.  Yery  little 
provision;  we  have  had  parties  out  Several  days  watching  every  Passage 
to  Canady  by  land  &  water  have  Taken  Two  mails  have  not  Examined 
them  very  particularly  find  nothing  material  in  English  Some  letters 
in  french  and  high  dutch  which  we  Could  not  Read — the  Bearer  Mr  Levi 
Allen  has  this  moment  returned  from  a  party  that  was  watching  the 
lake  to  Stop  any  newse  going  to  Canady  as  we  want  to  have  the  Sloop 
Return  from  St  Johns  and  make  uprise  of  her.  She  will  be  well  loaded. 
Allen  informs  us  a  bark  Cannoe  has  been  seen  standing  for  Canady  three 
miles  north  of  his  Station  on  the  lake  by  which  means  we  Suppose  Govr 
Carlton  will  hear  what  we  have  done  before  this  comes  to  hand,  he  is  a 
man  of  war  you  can  guess  what  measures  he  will  Take  we  determine  to 
fight  them  three  to  one  but  he  can  bring  ten  to  our  one  &  more  we 
Should  be  Glad  of  assistance  of  men  provision  &  Powder,  &  beg  your 
advice  whether  we  Shall  abandon  this  place  &  Retire  to  Ticonderoga  or 
proceed  to  St  Johns  &c  &c  the  latter  we  Should  be  fondest  of,  we  are 
Gent    Yours  at  Command 

SETH  WARNER. 

PELEG  SUNDERLAND. 
To  His  Hon,  the  Govr 
&  Council  &  Gen.  As- 
sembly Connecticut. 

Of  remote  connection  with  this  is  a  letter  signed  with  con- 
siderable flourish  "  Nathel  Folsom,  Maj  General,"  and  dated 
at  Exeter,  Colony  of  New  Hampshire.  It  instructs  "  Thomas 
Stickney  Esquire,"  as  it  seems  Col.  of  a  regiment  at  Concord, 
"  to  raise  and  see  equipt  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  * 
*  *  to  be  ready  to  march  to  Reinforce  the  army  under 
Gen.  Sullivan  Supposed  to  be  at  Crown  point."  He  is  "  to  pay 
each  man  the  Sum  of  Seven  pounds  Eighteen  Shillings  as  a 
bounty  to  Equip  himself  and  also  forty  Shillings  as  one  month's 
advance  wages."  It  ends  "As  our  lives  and  all  that  is  Dear  to 
us  Depend  on  our  Stoping  the  Progress  of  our  Enemies'  army 
from  Canada  into  our  Settlements  for  your  own  and  your  Coun- 
try's sake  make  no  Delay  in  pursuing  this  Important  Business. 
Especially  as  there  is  the  Greatest  Probability  of  General  Sulli- 
van's maintaining  his  ground  at  that  Stony  pass  &  Defeating  the 
Enemy  if  Seasonably  Reinforced  which  must  Disconcert  them  as 
they  Cannot  Recruit  again  from  Europe  this  year."     This  is  July 
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3d  1776,  and  Aug.  28th,  Thomas  Stickney  returns  answer  from 
Concord  that  "the  whole  number  of  2d  men  are  raised,  Equipt, 
&  Marched  to  the  place  of  their  destination."  In  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  sent  out  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
making  his  report  from  Ticonderoga  of  the  taking  of  the  fort 
and  the  ensuing  events,  he  gives  this  curious  bit  of  information  ; 
that  Col.  Arnold  (Benedict)  had  had  a  dispute  with  the  com- 
manding officer  as  to  who^was  the  superior,  and  the  letter 
quaintly  adds  "it  is  greatly  feared  that  the  soldiers  will  kill  Col. 
Arnold."  *         '    *    '         #  *  #  *  * 

To  that  same  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  six  years  earlier  came  a  let- 
ter of  far   different   import,  but    more    directly    concerning   the 
College.     It  is  addressed — 
To 
TheRevdDr.  Wheelock, 

at  Lebanon  in  Connecticut, 

North  America, 
and  reads  as  follows : — 

London  6  april  1709. 
Revd  Sr.  Last  week  we  receiv'd  your  letters  of  ye  22d  &  23d  Decr 
1768  and  10th  of  Janry  1769 — and  being  convinced  how  necessary  it  is 
for  the  prosperity  of  your  pious  Institution,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  of 
your  own  mind,  that  a  place  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  future  estab- 
lishment of.  your  School,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  have  attentively  con- 
sider'd  the  report  of  Mr.  Ebenzr  Cleaveland  whom  you  employ'd  to  take 
a  view  of  the  several  spots  proposed  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the 
other  papers  which  have  now  and  heretofore  been  transmitted  to  us, 
relative  to  that  matter:  and  upon  weighing  the  several  generous  offers 
and  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  you  by  Gentlemen  of  different 
Governments,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  promoting  the  important 
design  of  your  institution,  and  the  reasons  that  have  been  offered  or 
have  occurred  to  us  in  support  of  each,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  most  advantageous  Situation  for  carrying  on  the  great  purpose 
of  your  school  will  be  in  one  of  the  Townships  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Cowas,  in  the  Government  of  New  Hampshire ;  agreable  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Governor  Wentworth,  and  the  Gentlemen  who  have  gener- 
ously expressed  their  intention  of  contributing  to  that  design — but 
whether  Haverhill  or  Orford  may  be  the  most  eligible  for  this  purpose 
we  must  leave  to  your  judgment  to  determine ;  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  procure  of  the'  state  of  those  Towns,  we  think  you 
may  possibly  give  the  preference  to  the  former,  especially  if  the  Farm 
which  you  mention  as  very  convenient  for  an  immediate  supply  of  pro. 
visions,  can  be  procured  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Vol.  Vi. — w. 
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We  found  our  Opinion  principally  upon  this  reason,  that  it  appears 
to  us  that  Cowas  is  the  most  central  of  the  situations  that  have  been 
proposed  between  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  St.  Francis  and  of  the  other  tribes  to  the  Eastward  on  the  oth- 
er; and  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  rest  in  other  Respects. 

For  this  reason  we  cannot  but  Recommend  to  you,  to  accept  the 
offers  of  Governor  Wentworth  and  the  Gentlemen  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  we  heartily  pray  that  the  same  good  providence  which  has  so  re- 
markably blessed  your  undertaking  hitherto  may  continue  to  protect 
and  prosper  it  in  its  further  progress  and  may  prolong  your  Life,  that 
you  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  fixed  upon  such  a  plan  as  may 
afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  answering  all  the  good  purposes  you  have 
in  view. 

We  are  Revd  Sir, 

Your  most  Obedient  Servants, 
DARTMOUTH,  CHAS.  HARDY, 

S.  S.  SMYTHE,  SAML.  SAYAGE, 

SAM  ROFFEY,  JOS.  ROBART, 

JOHN  THORNTON,  ROBT  KEEN. 

DANIEL  WEST, 
With  this  our  extracts  end. 


$dittxt;ial  BBpatrtment. 

Our  attention  has  been  especially  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
letter  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  college 
Review  "  to  the  too  generally  depreciative  and  aggressive  tone  of  col- 
lege students  and  college  magazines  when  their  own  colleges  are  under 
consideration . 

While  no  one  would  assert  more  earnestly  than  we  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  legitimate  province  of  the  student  in  his  expressions  of 
opinion  upon  the  general  status  of  the  College,  and  upon  any  special  ac- 
tion of  Faculty  and  Trustees,  we  nevertheless  see  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  decently  respectful. 

We  quote  from  the  letter  in  question :  "  When  some  four  years  ago 
the  chair  of  Greek  was  vacated  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  the  Regents  appoin- 
ted in  his  stead  the  present  incumbent,  but  soon  finding  that  the  chair 
was  poorly  filled  by  this  Hollander,  who  pretended  to  be  learned  in 
Greek,  and  wishing  rather  to  spare  his  feelings  than  the  good  of  the 
University,  they  allowed  him  to  go  to  Europe  for  two  years,  to  see  if, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  learned  Continental  professors,  he  could 
not,  upon  his  return,  do  honor  to  his  position — but  adding  insult  to  in- 
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jury,  they  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  this  Greek  professor,  the  pres# 
ent  acting  professor,  who  is  noted  for  anything  but  his  brains,  and 
whom  they  have  since  found  necessary  to  prop  up  by  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, who  would  perhaps  make  a  passable  teacher  in  a  grammar 

school." 

Throughout  the  whole  letter  there  breathes  this  same  spirit  of  ex- 
travagant depreciation,  and  it  is  this  spirit  which,  in  greater  or  less  de* 
gree,  characterizes  so  much  of  our  college  criticism.  It  evidently  ac- 
complished no  good  end,  and  defeats  most  often  its  own  objects.  It 
strikes  blindly,  is  as  likely  to  attack  the  good  as  the  bad,  and  seems 
to  verify  in  particular  what  Poe  sententiously  asserts  in  geoeral,  that 

1  the  character  assumed,  by  modern  '  Eeform '  is,  simply  that  of  Op- 
position." Utterly  wanting,  as  its  utterances  are,  in  common  candor  and 
courtesy,  they  command  little  attention  and  less  respect  either  within 
or  without  the  college.  We  doubt  whether  it  represents  in  any  of  our 
colleges  the  general  feeling  of  the  students,  and  are  rather  inclined  to 
attribute  it  in  great  measure  to  the  desire  of  certain  ones  to  gain  a  repu- 
tation for  acute  and  satirical  power  among  their  fellows,  and  save  them 
from  their  otherwise  inevitable  fate  of  unreadable  dullness.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  class  of  writers  (aside  from  their  indiscriminate  attacks) 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  highest  conception  of  the  severe  and  the  sar- 
castic seems  to  be  angry  vituperation  and  bitter  inunendo.  Kob  them 
of  these  and  their  "  occupation's  gone."  The  fact  that  they  make  the 
college  organ  their  own,  as  they  so  often  do,  is  our  only  excuse  for  giv- 
ing them  so  much  consideration.  The  effect  of  this  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. College  officers  complain,  and  with  considerable  reason,  that 
every  student  having  any  personal  pique  against  them  is  readily  allow- 
ed the  use  of  the  college  magazine  in  which  to  gratify  it  in  low-lived 
abuse.  It  is  something  which  it  does  not  become  them  to  meddle  with, 
or  as  a  general  thing  to  remonstrate  about,  and  so  they  are  compelled 
to  submit  in  silence  to  misrepresentation,  and  even  insult.  *  What  re- 
sults ?  Obviously  enough  that  where  we  might  otherwise  gain  a  hear- 
ing and  hope  to  accomplish  something  through  candid  and  honest  dis- 
cussion, we  find  that  our  efforts  are  futile  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
general  reputation  of  college  literature  among  college  officers  is  such 
that  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  whatever  be  its  character.  They  do 
not  feel  bound  to  yield  it  any  consideration. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  upon  the  stand  taken  in  too  many 
instances  by  College  Faculties  may  not  be  amiss.  We  can  but  think  it 
highly  injudicious,  and  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
enmity  among  the  students.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  evil  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  It  seems  to  have  been  this, — that  all  discussion 
by  students  regarding  the  condition  of  the  college,  or  action  of  Faculty 
or  Trustees,  is,  a  priori,  disrespectful  on  the  one  hand,  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  College  on  the  other.  Eminently  conservative  as 
all  self-perpetuating  bodies  are,  College  Trustees,  when  they  are  self- 
perpetuating,  arc  in  no  way  an  exception  to  the  rule.    They  are  not  ac- 
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gustomed  to  institute  changes  unless  a  call  for  such  changes  has  been 
made,  and  an  imperative  one.  Who  is  to  make  this  call  supposing  it  to 
be  necessary?  Who  if  not  those  most  interested  in  the  college,  and 
most  directly  affected. 

There  are  certain  evils  in  our  colleges  that  no  one  understands  in 
their  effects  so  well  as  the  student  does,  that  concern  no  one  so  closely. 
For  this  reason  with  others  not  less  cogent  would  we  maintain  the  stu- 
dent's right  to  discuss,  and  discuss  freely,  what  may  seem  to  him  to  be 
evils  in  the  college.  What  we  would  especially  desire  is  that  while  re- 
forms be  sought  when  judged  necessary,  this  be  done  courteously,  kind- 
ly, and  in  no  caviling  spirit. 


These  are  indeed  troublous  times.  The  few  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  on  their  return  from  the  short  recess  that  their  connection  with 
the  College  is  not  of  a  frail  nature  have  sufficient  food  for  reflection  in 
the  warning  fate  of  the  others,  and  the  general  instability  of  human 
affairs.  Listen  to  what  the  moralizing  Sallust  says,  and  reflect:  Nam 
divitiarum  et  formce  gloria Jluxa  atque  fragilis  est ;  Virtus,  clara  ozterna- 
que  habetur. 

And  now  with  Junior  Ex.  come  the  Mock  Programmes.  Pray,  is 
not  the  "  house-cleaning  "  through  for  this  season? 


Class  Day  Appointments.  Orator,  Fred  H.  Gould,  Bradford; 
Marshall,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  Ebensburg,  Pa. ;  Introductory  Address, 
Albert  G.  Somers,  West  Barnet,  Vt. ;  Poet,  Charles  R.  Miller,  Hanover ; 
Chronicler,  Wm.  H.  Cotton,  Northwood ;  Prophet,  Charles  H.  Clement, 
Thetford,  Vt. ;  Address  to  the  President,  Charles  W.  Sanborn,  Wake- 
field; Odist,  Frank  H.  Carleton,  Newport;  Address  at  Pine,  John  B. 
Mills,  No.  Dunbarton;  Address  to  Class,  Everett  Totman,  Fairfield,  Me. 


Junior  Exhibition: — 

1.  LATIN  ORATION.     "  Studio  fallente  Laborem." 

George  Dexter  Bigelo w,  Framingham,  Ms. 

2.  DISSERTATION.    Steam  and  Electricity  as  Conditions   of    our 
national  Stability. 

Nathaniel  Watson  Ladd,  Berry.    . 

3.  POLITICAL  DISPUTATION.    Is  Royalty  conducive  to  England's 
Welfare  ? 

Hamilton  Mayo,  Westminster,  Ms. 
John  Adams  Aiken,  Greenfield.  Ms.    ' 
A.     ENGLISH  ORATION.    Life  in  Prospect  and  Retrospect. 

".""    \    Hiram  Udall  King.  Woodstock,  Vt.  " 
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,  5.     DISSERTATION.     Plagiarism. 

George  Augustus  Gates,  East  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

6.  ENGLISH  ORATION".    Comparative  Permanency  of    the    Works 
and  Thoughts  of  Men . 

Henry  Martyn  Paul,  Dedham,  Ms. 

7.  GREEK  ORATION.     "  Maty/iara  7m>%ara." 

John  Henry  Wright,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y. 

8.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ORATION.     The  obligations'^  of    Commerce 
to  modern  Engineering. 

Willis  Austin  Bobbins,  Newark,  O. 

9.  FORENSIC  DISPUTATION.    Are  the   United  States  entitled  to 
consequential  Damages  in  the  Alabama  Case? 

Edward  Lewis  Gage,  AscutneyvUle,  Vt. 
James  Horace  Pettee,  Manchester. 

10.  ENGLISH  ORATION.    England  a]thousand  years  ago. 

Isaiah  Raymond  Clark,  Windsor,  Vt. 

11.  DISSERTATION.    Contemporary  Estimate  of  Authors. 

Daniel  Richardson  Herrick,  Troy. 

12.  ENGLISH  ORATION.     Utopian  Schemes  of  Reform. 

Amos  Orlando  Lawrence,  Fitchburg,  Ms. 

13.  DISSERTATION".     Ireland's  intellectual  Contributions  to  Eng- 
land's Greatness. 

Erving  Leander  Richardson,  Columbia,  Ct. 

14.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ORATION.     Genius  and  Labor. 

Charles  Fred  Bradley,  Chicago,  III. 


Prize  Speakers. — Junior  Class— Frank  E.  Clark,  Boston,  Ms. ; 
Warren  B.  Maxwell,  Wells,  Me. ;  Otis  H.  Marion,  Boston,  Ms. ;  Joseph 
H.  Worthen,  Thetford,  Vt. ;  Clinton  B.  Evans,  Fryburge,  Me.:  Hamilton 
Mayo,  Westminster,  Ms. 

Sophomore  Class—Howard  S.  Eldred,  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Frank  O. 
Baldwin,  Lynn,  Ms. ;  William  H.  Davis,  Chelsea,  Vt. ;  Horatio  N.  Allin, 
Jr.,  Guildhall,  Vt. ;  Silas  II.  Burnham,  Norway,  Me. ;  Sampson  A.  Reed, 
Boston,  Ms. 


Walt.  Whitman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  chosen  Poet  for 
Commencement,  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  Orator,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brastow, 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  delivers  an  address  before  the  Theological  So: 
ciety. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to, Mr.  Geo.  A*: Harden  of  the  Lowell  Courier, 
class  of  '61,  for  a  history  of  the  class  since  graduation,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Harden,  the  Secretary. 
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Atlantic  Essays.*  What  is  the  test  of  a  good  book  ?  What  stand- 
ard, or  what  general  principles  shall  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  compar- 
ative merit  of  the  many  publications  catalogued  in  our  monthly  book- 
lists ?  The  monthly  magazines  are  certainly  not  safe  guides,  for  their 
connection  with  publishing  houses  is  too  intimate  to  leave  them  disin- 
terested. The  more  ponderous  Quarterlies  seldom  review  at  length  any 
book  that  "  we,  the  people  "  read,  and  the  mere  notices  given  by  news- 
papers are  of  no  account  whatever.  We  express  ourselves  well  pleased 
with  what  the  next  reader  condemns,  and  would  fain  expose  by  argu- 
ment his  faulty  taste,  but  we  are  told  that  the  thing  is  non  disputandum 
simply  because  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Certainly  unless  we  disregard 
the  apothegm  and  make  it  disputandum,  we  must  go  to  our  graves  in 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  ours  was  not  the  perverted  taste. 

Of  the  books  issued  during  the  past  winter,  Col.  Higginson's  "'Atlan- 
tic Essays  "  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest,  and  if  sager  critics  demur 
from  the  assertion  that  these  essays  are  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
our  literature,  we  must  still  beg  leave  to  persist  in  that  belief.  The 
word  "  Essay  "  has  come  to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  perhaps  the 
majority  of  readers  with  the  idea  of  treatises  that  are  abstruse,  subtle, 
dry,  to  be  read  as  a  study,  and  too  heavy  to  be  interesting  except  as  they 
are  instructive. 

The  other  day  we  saw  a  man  take  a  copy  of  Bacon's  Essays  from  his 
pocket  under  circumstances  which  led  us  to  infer  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing them  on  the  train.  If  the  individual  gains  all  his  knowledge  of  Bacon 
in  that  manner  he  knows  him  not  at  all,  for  the  man  does  not  live  who 
can  appreciatingly  read  those  Essays  in  the  confusion  of  a  railroad  car. 
But  these  essays  are  not  to  be  shunned  for  their  name  for  they  are  de- 
lightful reading,  and  contain  a  whole  treasury  of  thought,  two  qualities 
not  always  united.  The  author  argues  in  all  his  essays  on  literature  for 
simplicity,  and  tested  by  his  own  system,  he  is  certainly  worthy  of  all 
commendation.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  in  every  sentence  he  has  a 
thought  in  his  mind  that  he  wishes  the  reader  to  comprehend,  and  his 
style  is  so  true  to  his  own  rules  that  no  one  can  fail  to  do  so.  He  has  no 
passages  that,  like  the  "  Brahma  "  of  Emerson,  cling  with  convulsive  te- 
nacity to  their  meaning.  An  obscure  author  may  be  valuable  as  a  men- 
tal gymnasium  but,  to  extend  the  analogy,  does  any  one  enter  our  gym- 
nasium from  choice  when  nothing  hinders  him  from  exercising  on  the 


♦Atlantic  Essays.  By  Thomas  Wentwortb  Higginson.    James  11.  Osgood  &  Co., 
1871. 
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campus?  His  "Americanism  in  Literature,"  "Literature  as  an  Art," 
and  "  A  Letter  to  a  Young  Contributor"  contain  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  all  who  are  desirous  of  literary  cultivation.  For  instance : 
"  To  analyze  combinations  of  character  that  only  our  national  life  pro- 
duces, to  portray  dramatic  situations  that  belong  to  a  clearer  social  at- 
mosphere— this  is  the  higher  "  Americanism."  In  a  nutshell,  this  is  the 
entire  philosophy  of  national  literature.  A  substitute  is  suggested  for 
the  spirit  of  imitation  which  has  retarded  the  growth  of  ours.  "  On  an 
Old  Latin  Text-Book"  must  interest  all  who  have  left  their  Latin  far 
enough  behind  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  author's  situation.  These 
Essays  have  mostly  been  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  the 
last  dozen  years  and,  indeed,  one  entitled  "  In  a  Wherry  "  which  appear- 
ed in  the  February  number,  since  the  publication  of  the  book,  is  so 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  for  its  naturalness,  that  it  deserves  a  place  with 
its  predecessors.  Higginson's  powers  of  description  are  such  that  he 
makes  his  reader  feel  that  he  has  seen  just  the  same  things  hundreds  of 
times  without  thinking  them  worthy  of  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  this 
is  one  of  his  most  admirable  qualities,  for  the  reader  learns  the 
better  to  appreciate  little,  common  things,  which  by  the  way,  are  just 
as  full  of  beauty  and  suggestio  n  as  those  of  a  less  ordinary  nature. 

There  is  only  one  in  a  million  born  to  see  so  much  as  "H.  H."  sees,  to 
tell  only  what  it  is  well  to  tell,  and  to  tell  it  so  well.  Throughout  these 
Bits  of  Travel  (J.  B.  Osgood  &  Co.,)  there  is  manifested  the  quick,  ready, 
searching  glance  of  the  woman,  and  a,  forte  at  telling  what  she  sees  and 
thinks  pleasantly.  There  is  much  latent  force  hinted  at  in  all  she  writes 
which  has  not  yet  found  expression,  showing  glimpses  of  something 
better  to  come  even  than  that  which  we  already  have.  She  thinks 
more  deeply  and  more  wisely  than  she  writes,  which  is  undoubtedly  true 
of  nearly  every  good  writer,  but  rarely  in  so  great  degree.  The  "  Verses  " 
which  came  out  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  show  no  mean  claim 
to  poetic  honors,  and  we  know  of  no  one  of  our  countrymen  or  country- 
women who  exceeds  Mrs.  Hunt  in  her  description  of  natural  scenery. 
So  her  talent  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  one-sided  nature.  Our  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  her  merits  by  an  article  in  the  December  No.  of  the 
Atlantic  for  1870,  entitled  "Winter  Scenery  in  New  Hampshire."  We 
found  here  the  most  exquisite  power  of  description,  and  recognized,  or 
thought  we  did,  an  artist  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  opin- 
ion then  formed  has  been  fully  sustained  by  her  later  works.  With  all 
the  cheeriness  and  liveliness  of  these  "  Bits "  (some  of  which,  by  the 
way,  were  published  in  the  "Atlantic  "  for  1871  under  the  title  of  "  Ency- 
clicals of  a  Traveller  ")  there  is  a  good  deal  which  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of.  Her  pictures  of  German  and  Italian  life  wTe  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  assert  as  true,  because  we  do  not  know,  but  if  she  who  leads  us 
enchanted  into  the  mysterious  realm  which  many  half  see,  but  only  the 
few  soul-aristocrats  know,  which  fewer  yet  have  ever  endeavored  to 
find  words  in  which  to  tell  of,  and  have  not  disheartened  us  by  their 
failure,  if  she  who  shows  us  every  bough,  and  twig,  and  leaf,  and  flake 
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of  snow,  and  great  chaste  mountain  top  just  as  we  fain  would  think  God 
made  it,  if  she  can  tell  us  half  so  perfectly  of  the  inner  life  of  a  "  Ger- 
man Landlady  "  or  the  outer  life  of  a  Yenetian  gondolier,  or  any  one  of 
all  the  people  of  whom  she  chats  so  merrily  we  are  content  to  take  what 
she  tells  us  as  true.  Altogether  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  prophesy 
a  more  brilliant  future  for  any  of  our  countrywomen  than  for  "  H.  H." 

Scribner's  for  May  is  received  and  has  its  usual  degree  of  excellence, 
both  in  regard  to  the  reading  matter  and  the  illustrations.  Especially 
worthy  of  notice  in  a  number  where  every  thing  is  so  good  is  the  serial 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's,  "At His  Gates,"  and  also  "  Mr.  Lowell's  Prose,"  a 
critical  review  from  the  pen  of  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  For  very  good  reason 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  works  have  not  received  much  attention  outside  of  a  se- 
lect circle  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  her.  She  thinks  too  deeply  and  does 
not  depend  upon  the  sensational  for  her  plot,  two  very  good  reasons 
why  the  mass  of  readers  should  slight  her.  Her  study  of  human  nature 
is  eminently  analytical  and  thorough.  Some  day  her  ability  will  com- 
pel more  universal  acknowledgement  on  both  sides  the  water. 


Scientific. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  intends  to  establish  an  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory this  summer  at  Sherman  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railway.  The  Station  is  so  elevated — eight  thousand  feet  above  sea-level 
— that  many  of  the  troubles  which  astronomers  experience  in  ordinary 
localities  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  atmospheric  agencies  it  is  hop- 
ed will  be  obviated.  Extraordinary  advantages  in  the  work  with  the 
spectroscope  are  expected.  Prof.  Young,  accompanied  by  Tutor  Emer- 
son as  assistant,  will  leave  for  S.  directly  after  Commencement,  taking 
with  him  the  necessary  apparatus  of  his  department.  His  stay  will 
terminate  with  the  vacation. 

Another  solar  outburst  on  a  grand  scale  was  witnessed  at  the  Shat- 
tuck  Observatory,  April  2d,  matter  being  ejected  from  the  Sun  to  the 
height  of  135,000  miles. 

The  Aurora  of  Feb.  4th,  1872,  was  very  generally  noticed  through- 
out the  world,  as  it  appears  having  been  observed  in  Englaud,  France, 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  with  essentially  the  same  general  characteristics. 
The  spectrum  agreed  throughout  with  that  of  Oct.  1870.  The  variation 
of  the  needle  as  observed  at  Hanover  was  extraordinary.  The  normal 
declination  of  the  needle  at  Hanover  is  11°  W.  In  this  instance  it  went 
eastward  51"  23'.  At  about  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time  the  phe- 
nomenon was  observed  in  England  and  at  Cologne.  From  its  maximum 
eastern  deviation  the  needle  began  to  deflect  to  the   westward,  and  the 
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extreme  western  deviation  was  17'.  There  were  three  epochs  of  extreme 
and  sudden  deviation,  followed  by  as  many  of  sudden  change  back 
again ;  the  extreme  fluctuation  was  5**  40'  in  three  hours  time ;  and  the 
violent  disturbance  preceded  the  visible,  though  perhaps  not  the  actual 
phenomenon.  These  facts  are  derived  from  observations  made  by  Prof. 
E.  T.  Quimby,  embodied  in  a  paper  upon  the  Aurora  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Twining. 

In  experimenting  with  Holtz's  Appareil,  Professor  Young  has  ob- 
served a  phenomenon  which  he  proposes,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  to  call  "  recurrent  vision."  During  the  brilliant  lightning  flash- 
es of  the  electric  spark  between  the  knobs  of  the  apparatus,  rendering 
everything  in  the  room  visible,  articles  which  became  the  objects  of  vis- 
ion were  seen  not  once  only,  but  twice,  even  a  third  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty the  fourth  time,  at  intervals  of  one-fourth  of  a  second,  the  degree 
of  illumination  continually  growing  fainter.  That  these  repetitions  did 
not  rise  from  any  rapid  succession  of  electrical  sparks  which  might  ap- 
pear simultaneous  he  proved  by  taking  a  white  screen  bearing  a  black 
cross,  and,  looking  steadily  at  the  cross,  caused  the  screen  to  be  swung. 
During  the  flight  of  the  spark  this  cross  occupied  the  same  position  and 
appeared  to  be  stationary.  When  also  a  stroboscopic  disc  was  set  in 
rapid  revolution  it  was  seen  several  times  at  each  electrical  discharge, 
and  always  in  the  same  place,  without  multiplication  of  any  kind.  The 
phenomenon,  therefore,  was  really  subjective. 

Professor  Young  suggests,  as  an  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, the  supposition  of  a  reflection  of  the  nervous  impulse  at  the 
nerve  extremities,  involving  a  sort  of  wave  sensation,  sent  forward  and 
backward  along  the  visual  nerve,  as  a  motion-wave  travels  back  and 
forth  on  a  suspended  rope  or  chain.  An  intense  impression  propagated 
to  the  brain  was  there  reflected  or  returned  to  the  retina,  where,  from 
its  great  force,  owing  to  both  the  intensity  and  instantaneousness  of  the 
electric  spark,  it  was  reflected,  returned  to  the  brain,  to  renew  the  sen- 
sation of  the  one  sight  of  the  object.  Kepeated  again  and  again,  recur- 
rent vision  occurred. 

An  asteroid  has  been  discovered  by  Luther  at  Bilk  and  one  by  Wat- 
son at  Ann  Harbor.  Whether  they  are  the  same  or  not  is  as  yet  un- 
known. A  dispatch  from  Dr.  Peters  of  Hamilton  College  announces  the 
discovery  by  him  of  another  asteroid  on  the  morning  of  April  17th.  It 
shines  as  a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  instruments 
to  be  used  in  the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  Yenus  in  1874. 

The  new  chronograph  for  the  Observatory  has  arrived  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  use. 
Vol.  Vi. — x. 
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The  Hon.  John  Con  ant,  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  who  had  previously 
given  $12,000  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  recently  made  another 
noble  donation.  He  gives  a  Scholarship  of  $1000  for  each  town  in 
Cheshire  County,  with  an  additional  $1000  (making  $2000)  for  his  own 
town.  The  whole  amount  is  $23,000.  These  Scholarships  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  worthy  and  needy  students  in  the  Agricultural  College 
from  the  respective  towns,  the  designation  of  them  to  be  made  by  the 
Selectmen  of  each.  If  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
from  Cheshire  County,  any  unappropriated  scholarships  may  be  given 
to  candidates  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  new  building  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  It  is  to  embrace  rooms  for  the  Farm  Superintendent,  a 
large  Boarding  Establishment,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dormitories. 
The  Boarding  Establishment,  in  which  the  products  of  the  farm  will  be 
utilized,  so  that  board  it  is  expected  will  be  brought  down  to  $2.50  per 
week,  will  be  opened  to  students  of  all  the  Departments,  and  will  thus 
form  a  general  benefit.     The  building  is  to  be  called  Conant  Hall. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  E.  H.  Stoughton,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City 
gave  $15,000  for  a  Hall  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  the  work  upon  the 
building  has  already-begun.  The  Hall  is  to  be  elegantly  finished,  and 
fitted  up,  we  understand,  in  the  most  approved  style. 

The  grounds  in  front  of  Culver  Hall  are  to  be  much  improved  dur- 
ing the  summer,  by  placing  a  hedge  just  inside  the  sidewalk  and  lay- 
ing out  a  broad  semi-circular  walk  in  the  yard,  curving  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  building. 

The  N.  H.  Historical  Society,  being  about  to  repair  their  building, 
have  given  their  valuable  collection  of  minerals  to  the  College.  They 
will  be  placed  in  Culver  Hall. 

On  Wednesday,  April  3d,  a  fire  broke  out  about  11,  A.  M.,in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith,  on  Gymnasium  St.,  and  though  every  effort 
was  made  to  stay  the  flames  by  the  Fire  Department  and  students,  it 
was  entirely  consumed.  The  furniture  and  nearly  every  thing  of  value 
in  the  house  was  saved.     Insurance,  $1100. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  College,  April  27th,  E.  J.  Underbill  of  the  Junior 
Class  was  elected  Capt.  of  the  1st  College  Nine,  in  place  of  S.  H.  Burn- 
ham,  resigned.  A  board  of  directors,  one  from  each  class,  and  one 
from  C.  S.  D.,  was  chosen  to  have  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  im- 
plements, and  to  relieve  the  Capt.  of  a  portion  of  the  labor  and  re. 
gponsibility  which  has,  in  years    past  pressed  somewhat  too  heavliy 
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upon  him.    Much  interest  is  manifested  in  Base  Ball,  and  the  prospect 
is  favorable  for  a  strong  nine. 

A  few  weeks  of  German  is  offered  to  the  Seniors  as  an  elective  in  place 
of  Chemistry  by  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  the  way,  the  vivid  interest  of 
the  Seniors  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  shows  no  signs  of  abatement,  as 
they  still  have  three  recitations  a  day.  We  believe  the  dog's  interest  in 
the  railroad  train  to  which  he  was  tied  didn't  abate  till  his  head  pulled 
off. 

The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society  are  to  erect  a  hall  on  the  Society's  lot 
east  of  Culver  Hall.  It  is  to  be  a  two-story  brick  building,  38x46  1-2  feet. 
The  lower  story  will  contain  four  suites  of  rooms  for  students,  and  a  hall 
through  the  centre ;  the  upper  story  furnishes  a  spacious  hall  with  ante 
and  guard  rooms.  Contracts  for  building  are  already  made,  and  the 
work  is  fairly  commenced.  The  stone  for  the  cellar  wall  is  partly  quar- 
ried, and  the  digging  for  cellar  is  begun.  The  building  is  to  be  com- 
pleted during  the  month  of  August,  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fall  Term.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  hall  is  $4,000. 

The  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers  gave  one  of  their  inimitable 
concerts  in  the  College  Church,  Tuesday  Evening,  April  25th.  It  was 
an  enthusiastic  reception  which  the  students  were  inclined  to 
give  them  and  they  certainly  deserved  such.  The  song  "Didn't  my 
Lord  deliver  Daniel,  and  why  not  every  man?"  was  received  with  much 
applause  and  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Miss  Jackson  gave  a 
very  beautiful  rendering  of  "  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  throughout 
the  singing  was  excellent. 

The  President  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks  but  is  now  regaining 
his  health  we  understand.  Dr.  Noyes  has  performed  most  of  the  duties 
usually  devolving  upon  the  President,  meanwhile. 


The  Class  of  '74  have  published  this  Memorial  of  their  classmate : 
Died  at  Hanover,  N".  H.,  March  27,  1872,  Samuel  Joseph  Burnham.  "A 
hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more."  Little  more  than  one  week  ago  we, 
classmates,  were  an  unbroken  band,  and  he  whose  death  we  deeply 
mourn  to-day  was  the  strongest  link  in  our  chain  of  class  friendship. 

Since  then  Death  has  for  the  first  time  invaded  our  ranks  and  re- 
moved a  brother  whose  footsteps  have  scarcely  ceased  to  echo  in  our 
halls.  To-day  his  seat  is  vacant,  reminding  us  of  the  sad  vacancy  made 
in  a  home  circle,  and  our  deepest  sympathies  are  awakened  for  the  be- 
reaved relatives  and  friends. 

That  genial  face,  that  cordial  welcome,  that  warm  hand  that  ever 
spoke  a  warmer  heart,  we  shall  see  and  know  no  more,  but  the  memory 
of  a  form  so  manly,  a  companion  so  generous,  and  a  friend  so  true, 
shall  be  cherished  by  us  as  a  heritage  most  precious. 

E.  S.  BALL, 

W.  A.  BINGHAM,     }  For  the  Class. 
J.  B.  KICH  AKDSON, 
Dartmouth  College,  March  28,  1872. 
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Iteromtattda   ^tumnatrctm. 

'18.  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham  died  April  18th  of  paralysis.  He  has  held 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Bowdoin 
College  since  1825  and  was  the  author  of  several  metaphysical  works. 
"Aesthetic  and  Moral  Letters,"  "Divine  Union,"  &c.  His  "Elements  of 
Mental  Philosophy"  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  of  any  of  his  works. 
'32.  Hon.  W.  C.  Clarke,  State  Attorney  General  who  died  last  week 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  '32.  He  received  his  appointment 
of  Attorney  General  in  1863,  and  has  held  it  since. 

'69.  C.  P.  Chase,  at  present  Tutor  in  Greek  here,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Orient  College, 
Mich. 

'69.  Edwin  DeMeritt  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Chauncy  Hall 
School,  Boston,  Ms. 

'69.  Edward  E.  Parker  is  teaching  the  High  School  at  Middleboro, 
Ms. 

'69.  Edwin  R.  Coburn  is  Principal  of  the  Hudson  High  School, 
Hudson,  Ms. 

'69.  Sydney  Pnillips  has  been  teaching  in  the  Framingham,  Ms., 
High  School,  but  is  now  studying  law  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

'69.  S.W.  Kelley,  W.  F.  Stevens  and  E.  P.  Gerry,  are  members  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

'69.  J.  McEwen  Drake,  is  teaching  the  High  School  in  Franklin, 
Ms. 

'69.    Henry  Hardy  has  just  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has  opened 
an  office  in  Boston. 

'70.  John  A.  Bellows  is  at  present  connected  with  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Liberal  Christian. 

'70.     Eugene  O.  Locke  is  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Florida. 
'70.    John  E.  Pike  is  studying  law  with  Hon.  Joshua  G.  Hall  of  Do- 
ver, N.  H. 

'70.     H.  W.  Tewksbury  is  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

'70.    J.  F.  Pray,  C.  E.  Woodbury,  C.  E.  Hall  and  D.  G.  Brockway,  all 
of  '70,  are  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  N.  Y. 
'70.    E.  A.  Phelps  is  in  business.in  Bockford,  R.  I. 
'71.     M.  O.  Adams  is  sub-master  of  the  Fitchburg,  Ms.  High  School. 
'71.    A.  W.  Bacheler  is  principal  of  the  Athol,  Ms.  High  School. 
'71.    Charles  F.  Richardson  is  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Coan, 
book  critic  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent,  during  that  gentleman's  absence 
in  Europe. 
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NO.  2. 

"  For  as  the  double  stars,  though  sundered  far, 
Seem  to  the  naked  eye  a  single  star, 
So  facts  in  history,  at  a  distance  seen, 
Into  one  common  point  of  light  convene." 

Can  it  be  that  the  "  Chancellor  of  Parnassus  "  stooped  to 
a  bribe  ?  To  attempt  to  say  anything  new  upon  this  subject  is 
almost  presumptuous.  Variance,  however,  exists  between  au- 
thorities to  the  fact  and  essayists  intent  only  upon  rhetoric. 
The  latter  have  gained  the  ear  of  posterity  and  so  long  as  the 
father  of  Modern  Science  is  called  a  thief  for  the  benefit  of  antithe- 
ses there  is  excuse  for  seeking  to  recur  to  the  former. 

That  Bacon  while  on  the  bench  was  guilty  of  bribery,  as  we 
use  the  term  and  understand  the  offense,  was  never  proved  either 
by  testimony  or  confession.  In  fact,  this  accusation  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  conspiracy. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  remember  the  condition  of  England  at 
this  period.  James,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  "  the  wisest  fool  in 
Europe,"  a  weak  pitiable  man,  sat  upon  the  throne.  He  could 
not  rule  himself,  much  less  the  nation.  The  real  sovereign  was 
the  favorite,  George  Villiers,  Duke   of  Buckingham,  a  low,   base 
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minion.  By  this  creature  the  royal  conscience  was  kept,  the 
royal  offices  sold.  The  court  reeked  with  corruption  ;  a  pretty 
face  was  more  valued  than  fine  parts,  money  more  than  character. 
As  for  the  people,  they  were  disgusted  with  their  king,  jealous  of 
his  prerogatives,  angry  with  the  favorite,  and  anxiously  awaiting 
a  Pym,  Hampden  and  Cromwell.  Party  spirit,  too,  was  fanned  by 
bigotry  and  violence.  Now  the  question  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  is  over  an  equitable  division  of  school  moneys,  then  it  was 
the  extinction  or  rekindling  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Such  was 
the  pure  and  liberal-minded  age  that  presumed  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  the  "  Light  of  Science  and  Law  of  Eloquence." 

But  the  Chancellor  had  private  enemies.  For  thirty-five  years 
Edward  Coke  and  Francis  Bacon  had  been  political  rivals.  They 
had  fought  each  other  at  the  bar,  led  the  opposing  factions  of  the 
House,  sought  the  same  seats  on  the  bench  and  in  the  Privy 
Council,  had  courted  the  same  woman.  Sir  Edward  was  the  "or- 
acle of  municipal  jurisprudence,"  ignorant  of  all  things  else;  Sir 
Francis  was  the  "  complete  master  of  Common  Law  and  legal  an- 
tiquities," had  taken  "  all  knowledge  for  his  province ;"  on  the 
bench,  the  former  was  alternately  independent  and  obsequious, 
patient  and  brutal;  the  latter,  always  just,  always  gentle;  the  one 
was  the  "  bully  of  Westminster  Hall,"  the  other,  its  pride ;  both 
sought  money,  the  one  that  he  might  hoard,  the  other  that  he  might 
spend.  Coke  had  frowned  upon  the  briefless  lawyer,  taunted  him 
with  "  being  confined  in  a  spunging  house  for  debt,"  derided  his 
law  and  works  and  long  kept  him  from  place.  Bacon  had  once 
procured  Coke's  removal  from  office,  and  after  his  degradation 
from  the  bench  wrote  him  a  letter  of  "  reproof  and  admonition." 
Yet  Coke  kept  ahead  in  wealth  and  office,  and  won  Lady  Hatton 
from  Bacon  in  spite  of  "  seven  objections — his  six  children  and 
himself." 

In  1616,  Coke,  angered  at  the  release  of  Catholics,  got 
into  trouble  in  a  case  concerning  the  king's  prerogative,  in  which 
according  to  Blackstone  3,  55.,  he  was  "  clearly  in  the  wrong," 
and  a  little  later,  in  the  case  of  "  commendams  "  after  a  show  of 
independence  and  an  attempt  to  embroil  Bacon  in  difficulty,  was 
degraded  from  office  and  obliged  to  beg  on  his  knees  before  the 
Privy  Council,  in  the  presence  of  his  rival,  to  escape  without  an 
investigation. 
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When  Bacon  was  made  Chancellor  in  1618,  and  Coke  sees 
him  striding  over  his  head  to  the  mace  and  seals,  his  rage  knows 
no  bounds.  The  green-eyed  monster  spurs  him  on  till  at  last  he 
swears  Bacon  shall  be  ruined.  The  first  step  is  to  gain  the  favor- 
ite. He  agrees  with  Lady  Buckingham  to  sell  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, Frances  Coke,  to  one  of  her  pauper  sons,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing restored  to  the  Privy  Council.  Bat  the  mother  refuses  to 
have  her  daughter  bartered.  A  domestic  and  legal  quarrel  ensu- 
ed. The  case  came  before  Bacon  and  was  decided  against  the 
Buckinghams.  The  marriage,  however,  was  brought  about  by  a 
reconciliation  of  Coke  and  his  wife,  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  by 
the  Chancellor  taking  back  his  own  ruling  and  abjectly  begging 
the  pardon  of  Villiers,  and  Coke  was  restored  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. The  favorites  had  now  discovered  that  Bacon  would  not 
make  law  to  suit  their  wants  and  listening  to  the  advice  of  Coke 
and  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  a  cunning  churchman  who 
had  beguiled  old  lady  Buckingham  into  a  belief  that  he  intend- 
ed marriage,  and  who  wanted  the  seals,  they  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Chancellor.  Promise  of  promotion 
brought  them  accomplices  in  the  person  of  Col.  James  Ley,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  an  adventurer  by  the  name  of 
Cranfield. 

Such  attempts  were  frequent  in  those  days  ;  Bacon's  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Egerton,  narrowly  escaped  the  latter's  fate. 

After  months  of  labor  the  only  point  of  attack  that  "  sordid 
avarice  and  rankling  revenge"  could  find  in  Bacon's  administra- 
tion was  in  what  he  rightly  termed  a  "  vice  of  the  times,  not  of 
the  man," — the  system  of  fees.  All  the  officers  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice were  paid  by  fees,  and  it  is  clear  they  were  not  regarded  as 
bribes,  Hugh  Latimer  to  the  contrary.  Moreover  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  his  ministers  and  other  civil  officers  upon 
their  entrance  into  office,  New  Year's  day,  and  other  important 
occasions.  But  what  so  easy  under  such  a  system,  especially  as 
many  of  the  fees  were  unlimited,  and  as  it  was  customary  for  the 
Chancellors  to  take  gifts,  as  to  bring  charges  of  corruption  ? 

Coke  began  to  seek  for  complaints.  A  forger  by  the  name 
of  Churchill,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  office  by  Bacon,  and  a 
"disappointed  suitor,"  named  Wrenham,  who  had  been  censured 
by  the  Star  Chamber  for   slandering   Bacon,  were   employed   to 
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scour  London,  to  collect  and  forward  complaints  against  the 
Chancellor.  On  the  30th  of  Jan.,  1621  a  new  Parliament  met. 
Grievances  were  soon  taken  up,  and  having  adopted  a  course  cal- 
culated to  gain  the  support  of  the  Commons,  Coke,  early  in  Feb. 
ruary,  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  courts  of  justice.  The  consent 
of  the  Chancellor  was  found  necessary,  and  ivas  cheerfully  given. 

A  packed  committee  was  appointed.  Even  Campbell  has 
to  admit  that  although  Coke,  out  of  decency,  declined  its  chair- 
manship, "he  guided  all  its  proceedings,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  inquiry  was  known  to  be  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor." Soon  the  influence  of  Buckingham  began  to  appear, 
and  the  House  is  advised  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Committee  (the  charges  being 
drawn  up  by  Coke  and  three  others,)  report  the  famous  cases  of 
Aubrey  and  Egerton.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  proved  that  the 
fee  was  paid  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  openly  and  not  in 
Aubrey's  name;  in  the  second,  that  the  purse  and  ewer  of  Edward 
Egerton  were  received  "  for  favors  past  and  not  in  respect  to  favors 
to  come  "  at  the  time  when  York  House  was  furnished  by  ^Bacon's 
friends,  he  being  ignorant  of  Egerton's  suit  in  court,  and  that  the 
fee  paid  by  Rowland  Egerton  was  taken  when  his  suit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  end.  "Finch,  next  to  Coke  himself  the  most 
learned  jurist  in  the  house,  declares  that  the  evidence  brought  in 
support  of  the  accusations  frees  the  Chancellor  from  blame,"  and 
the  report  is  recommitted. 

Churchill,  the  forger,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  low  solicitor 
named  Keeling,  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  but  objec- 
tion is  made  to  receiving  testimony  from  such  persons.  Coke, 
however,  has  them  sent  before  the  Committee,  and  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  these  wretches,  picked  up  in  London  slums,  without 
cross-questioning,  a  bill  of  bribery  is  drawn  up  and  on  the  17th 
of  March  reported  to  the  house. 

And  what  do  we  behold  as  the  result  of  this  revengeful 
search  ?  Out  of  Bacorts  seven  thousand  verdicts,  there  are 
twenty-two  complaints.  An  examination  of  them  would  seem  to 
show  Mr.  Dixon's  conclusion  to  be  correct,  that  "  not  a  single  fee 
or  remembrance  traced  to  the  Chancellor  can,  by  any  fair  con- 
struction, be  called  a  bribe.  Not  one  appears  to  have  been  given 
n  secret;  not  one  is  alleged  to  have  corrupted  justice."     The 
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Commons  refused  to  impeach,  but  allowed  the  case  to  go  before  the 
Peers  as  an  inquiry.  Bacon,  who  was  sick  upon  his  bed,  now 
writes  the  king  and  lords  : — 

"  There  be  three  degrees  or  cases,  as  I  conceive,  of  gifts  or  rewards 
given  to  a  judge.  The  first  is— of  bargain,  contractor  promise  of  re- 
ward pendente  lite. 

The  second  is— a  neglect  of  the  judge  to  inform  himself  whether 
the  case  be  fully  at  end  or  no  what  time  he  receives  the  gift,  or  takes  it 
upon  the  credit  of  the  party  that  all  is  done,  or  otherwise  omits  to  inquire. 
And  the  third  is— when  it  is  received,  sinefraude,  after  the  case  is 
ended."  He  adds : — For  the  first,  my  heart  tells  me  I  am  innocent ; 
that  I  had  no  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought]  when  I 'pro- 
nounced any  sentence  or  order.  For  the  second,  I  doubt  in  some  partic- 
ulars I  may  be  faulty.    And  for  the  last  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  fault." 

Tuesday  the  Lords  requested  the  Commons  to  reduce  their 
complaints  to  writing,  but^they  refused.  The  same  day  Bacon 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  My  very  good  Lords,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  make 
a  favorable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence.  It  is  no  feigning 
nor  fainting,  but  sickness.  *  *  *  hearing  that 

some  complaints  of  base  bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my 
requests  unto  your  lordships  are : — 

First,  that  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good  opinion,  without  pre- 
judice, until  my  cause  be  heard. 

Secondly,  that  your  lordships  would  give  me  convenient  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  other  courts,  to  advise  with  my  council  and  to 
make  my  answer,  wherein  nevertheless  my  council's  part  will  be  the 
least,  for  I  shall  not  by  the  grace  of  God  trick  up  an  innocency  with 
cavilations,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously,  as  your  lordships  know  my 
manner  is,  declare  what  I  know  or  remember. 

Thirdly,  that  according  to  the  course  of  justice,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  except  to  the  witnesses  brought  against  me,  and  to  move  questions 
to  your  lordships  for  their  cross-examination,  and  likewise  to  produce 
my  own  witness  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  lastly,  that  if  there 
come  any  more  petitions  of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any  number  or 
muster  of  them,  especially  against  a  judge  that  makes  two  thousand 
orders  or  decrees  in  a  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  courses  that  have  been  taken 
for  hunting  out  complaints  against  me,  but  that  I  may  answer  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  justice  severally  and  respectively." 

The  house  still  refusing  to  reduce  their  complaints  to  writing 
on  Wednesday,  the  21st  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation  begun  in  the  lower  house,  and  to  report 
complaints  and  proof.  A  recess  now  intervened  about  which  there 
has  been  much  speculation.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
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King  and  Buckingham  had  become  alarmed  lest  if  the  rage 
of  Parliament  should  be  allowed  to  whet  itself  not  only  upon  a 
Mompesson  and  Michel  but  upon  a  Chancellor  their  own  viianies 
might  be  exposed.  It  is  clear  that  even  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Commons  made  their  first  report,  Williams,  the  Welsh  curate, 
the  slimy,  sheep-clothed  aspirant  for  the  seals,  had  advised  the 
King  to  "  swim  with  the  tide  "  and  to  throw  overboard  monopo- 
lists and  Chancellor  alike,  and  that  Buckingham  had  urged  the 
same  course.  The  King,  at  first,  seems  to  have  inclined  toward 
the  only  just  conduct  possible  in  the  case, — an  impartial  trial,  and 
full  execution  of  the  sentence  if  his  Chancellor  be  found  guilty. 
But  the  conspirators  knew  their  man  better  than  he  knew  him- 
self. Bacon's  letter  to  the  Lords  showed  that  he  intended  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  demand  a  trial  with  due  process  of  law.  This 
would  defeat  the  end  sought  for;  to  gain  time  4the  conspirators 
prevail  upon  the  King  to  adjourn  Parliament,  and  now  they  set  to 
their  work. 

Of  what  occurred  during  the  recess  we  can  find  but  little, 
and  that  circumstantial  evidence.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
conspirators  finally  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  abandon  all  thought 
of  allowing  his  Chancellor  to  make  a  defense.  We  have  seen 
that  it  was  Bacon's  purpose  to  demand  a  trial.  On  the  25th  of 
March  he  wrote  the  king  : — 

"And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when  the 
book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the 
troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  re- 
wards to  pervert  justice,  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the 
abuses  of  the  times." 

Even  up  to  April  2d,  and  perhaps  later,  his  letters  show  that 
he  intended  to  face  his  accusers  : — 

"It  is  not  possible,  nor  were  it  safe  for  me  to  answer  particulars,  till 
I  have  my  charge,  which,  when  I  shall  receive,  I  shall  without  fig-leaves 
or  disguise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what  I  can  extenuate, 
and  ingenuously  confess  what  I  can  neither  clear  nor  extenuate." 

But  the  king,  for  the  sake  of  his  favorite,  had  determined  to 
deny  his  Chancellor  a  trial;  he  soon  had  an  interview  with  Ba- 
con, letters  passed  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  hear  hints  of  a 
confession.  Notes  which  have  been  preserved  show  the  position 
Bacon  took  in  that  interview. 

"  The  law  of  nature  teaches  me  to  speak  in  my  own  defense.  With 
respect  to  this  charge  of  bribery  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  babe  born  on  St. 
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Innocent's  day.  If,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  king's  will 
shall  be  obeyed.  I  am  ready  to  make  an  oblation  of  myself  to  the  king, 
in  whose  hands  I  am  as  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honor  or  dishonor." 

"  It  is,  however,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  in  the  North 
American,  1823,  "  nearly  certain  that  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
his  defense,  in  consequence  of  the  mingled  threats  and  promises 
of  the  king  and  Buckingham,  threats  that  they  would  desert  him, 
should  he  persist  in  his  defense ;  promises  that  they  would  sup- 
port him  and  retrieve  his  fortunes  if  he  would  make  confession  to 
the  lords." 

A  letter  dated  April  21,  shows  that  he  thought  if  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  defense,  the  king  ought  to  compel  the  lords 
not  to  come  to  a  sentence.  But  the  kings  plan  was  "  confession, 
sentence  and  pardon." 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  Parliament  reassembled,  April  24th, 
as  soon  as  the  Committee  of  Peers,  which  had  been  sitting  during 
the  recess,  reported,  their  report  being  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  Charles  I,  the  king's  son, 
rose  and  read  a  confession  from  the  Chancellor,  the  substance  of 
which  is ; 

"  I  do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the  house,  but  enough 
to  inform  my  conscience  and  memory,  I  find  matter  sufficient  and  full 
both  to  move  me  to  desert  the  defense  and  to  move  your  lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither  will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  sing- 
ling those  particulars  which  I  think  may  be  easiest  answered.  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the  proofs  when  they  come 
not  home,  or  the  scruples  touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses ;  neither 
will  I  represent  to  your  lordships  how  far  a  defense  might  in  divers 
things  extenuate  the  offense  in  respect  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
gift  or  the  like  circumstances,  but  only  leave  those  things  to  spring  out 
of  your  own  noble  thoughts  and  observations  of  the  evidence  and  exam- 
inations themselves ." 

Objection  was  made,  however,  that 

"  His  lordship  confesseth  no  particular  bribe  or  corruption,  nor 
showeth  how  he  had  the  charge,  and  the  confession,  such  as  it  is,  is  af- 
terwards extenuated  in  the  same  submission." 

A  copy  of  the  charges  was  sent  him  and  a  particular  answer 
asked,  which  he  made  on  the  30th,  confessing  technically  to  cor- 
ruption in  each  charge,  really  to  carelessness  not  crime,  but 
presenting  facts  so  extenuating  that  eminent  legal  authority 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country  are  of  opinion  that  "  most  of 
the  cases  fall  under  the  head  of  fees  received  when  the  case  was 
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really  ended,  without  relation  to  any  precedent  promise;  one  or 
two  when  he  supposed  the  law  was  at  an  end,  and  not  one  upon 
bargain  or  contract  for  reward  to  pervert  justice" 

But  what  are  the  proofs  of  compulsion  in  the  waving  of  a 
defense  ?  Bacon  himself  intimates  it  in  his  letters ;  Bushel,  an 
employee  and  intimate,  asserts  it  directly;  the  king's  son  present- 
ed his  first  confession  to  the  lords.  Again,  the  promise  alleged  to 
have  been  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  abandon  his 
trial  and  make  a  confession,  was  fulfilled,  for  despite  his  terrible 
sentence — a  fine  of  .£40.000,  disqualification  from  all  civil  office, 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  banishment  from  the  court — he 
was  incarcerated  a  single  night  only,  employed  by  the  king  in  legal 
service  within  two  weeks,  fully  pardoned  save  in  name  in  less 
than  eighteen  months,  presented  with  a  pension  and  was  sum- 
moned to  the  first  Parliament  under  Charles  I. 

Throughout  this  worse  than  bloody  drama  the  king  was  the 
pliant  tool  of  Buckingham,  while  the  latter  pretended  to  be  the 
friend  of  Bacon.  It  must  ever  be  regretted  that  Bacon  gave  his 
consent  to  the  course  pursued.  He  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  pos- 
terity to  insist  on  a  fair  and  open  trial.  Old,  sick,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  the  only  alternative — obedience  to  the  royal  wish  or 
the  Tower — perchance  for  life,  he  yielded.  But  in  this  dire  ex- 
tremity, shall  not  our  charity  be  co-extensive  with  his  weakness? 

Such  was  the  farcical  trial  of  Bacon — originating  in  private 
malice,  ex  parte  from  beginning  to  end;  " pursued,"  as  he  said 
"  with  such  a  hunting  of  matters  as  might  make  Job,  or  whosoev- 
er was  the  justest  judge  for  a  time  seem  foul;"  the  indictment 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  a  forger,  a  low  solicitor  and  disap- 
pointed suitors;  the  confession  extorted;  the  sentence  procured 
by  the  lash  of  Buckingham  in  a  house  over  which  Ley,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  contrary  to  Parliamentary  law  was  allowed  to  pre- 
side. 

The  conspiracy  had  done  its  work;  the  inquiry  into  the 
courts  ceases;  the  spoils  are  distributed,  Williams  becomes  Chan- 
cellor, Ley  is  made  Chief  Justice,  Cranfield  gets  the  white  staff, 
Churchill  his  old  office  and  Coke — the  Tower. 

Regarding  the  legal  import  of  the  acts  to  which  Bacon  con- 
fessed, if  it  is  fair  to  judge  him  by  "  obsolete  statutes  several  cen- 
turies forgot,"  he  may  have  been  technically  guilty  of  bribery  and 
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corruption.  But  if  so,  every  judge  of  the  English  bench  who  ever 
received  a  fee  is  open  to  the  same  charge,  not  to  speak  of  our  own 
ermine-clad  fathers  on  whom  vials  of  wrath  may  in  turn  descend 
when,  in  some  future  age,  state  and  national  dicasts  shall  refuse 
to  be  passed  by  soulless  litigants  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  quite 
the  fashion  to  call  Bacon  dishonest,  but  when  his  enemies  never 
alleged  that  he  took  money  to  pervert  justice  is  such  action  itself 
honest?  The  law  carefully  discriminates  between  "justifiable 
homicide "  and  murder  committed  "  with  malice  and  prepense 
aforethought."  If  then,  there  are  degrees  of  guilt  in  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  why  not  recognize  them  in  the  less?  We  are  told  that  it 
is  a  delicate  matter  to  run  the  line  between  gift  and  bribe.  True, 
but  it  is  a  damning  matter  to  construe  the  one  into  the  other  with- 
out sufficient  evidence,  and  thus  consign  an  immortal  name  to  an 
"  historical  purgatory." 

In  considering  the  moral  guilt  he  incurred  in  yielding  to  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  an  independent  judiciary  it  is  meet  that  we 
remember  that  the  system  of  fees  and  gifts  was  then  almost  uni- 
versal; that  it  had  been  practiced  by  preceeding  chancellors;  that 
when  the  exceeding  meagerness  of  a  nominal  salary  together 
with  expensive  habits  led  Bacon  to  yield  to  custom,  the  gifts  and 
fees  were  usually  received  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  court  and 
openly,  and  if  taken  otherwise  by  servants  or  dishonest  subordi- 
nates, or  at  improper  times,  if  known  to  have  been  so  accepted 
they  were  returned ;  that  every  wrong  act  alleged  occurred  when 
new  in  office;  that  not  one  could  be  found  in  the  last  two  of  his 
three  years'  administration;  that  the  chief  complaints  were 
brought  by  disappointed  suitors  who  had  presented  gifts ;  that, 
notwithstanding  Buckingham  often  tried  to  coutrol  his  judge- 
ments, they  were  so  just  that  it  is  said  upon  eminent  legal  author- 
ity that  not  one  of  Bacon's  orders  or  decrees  has  ever  been  revers- 
ed, and  that  he  was  far  purer  than  most  public  characters  of  his 
age. 

That  he  partook  of  the  abuses  of  his  times  and  did  not  ad- 
here to  those  noble  principles  laid  down  in  his  essay  on  judicature 
and  in  his  inaugural  speech  all  must  admit,  but  this  may  be  done 
without  imputing  to  him  the  moral  turpitude  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, 
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In  fact,  it  is  significant  that  although  a  political  punishment 
was  ordered,  when  the  Peers  were  asked  to  divest  him  of  his  titles, 
which  implied  moral  censure,  they  refused. 

But  even  had  he  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes  were  not 
his  after  "  works  meet  for  repentance  ?"  Does  he  complain  ?  "I 
was  the  justest  judge  in  England  these  fifty  years,  but  it  was  the 
justest  censure  in  Parliament  these  two  hundred  years."  Is  he 
humbled?  "  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament, 
adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater 
benediction  and  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor."  Is  he  com- 
pletely cast  down  ?  "I  hope  I  shall  be  found  humbled  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  not  dejected  as  a  worldling."  Did  a  desire  for  pomp  and 
place  still  lurk  within  him  ?  No  !  **  I  have  done  with  such  van- 
ities," he  cried,  and  giving  himself  to  that  nobler  ambition — "  to 
be  the  servant  of  posterity,"  in  five  short  years,  with  the  finger 
of  death  on  his  brow*  the  jeers  of  the  learned  in  his  ears,  he  did 
the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and,  at  last,  having  completed  a  labor  of 
love — a  metrical  translation  of  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  fell  a 
martyr  to  experimental  philosophy,  and  leaving  his  "  name  and 
memory  to  men's  charitable  speeches  and  to  foreign  nations,  and 
the  next  ages,"  went  down  to  his  tomb  in  "  the  walls  of  Old 
Verulam,"  with  a  Christian's  hope  to  await  the  appearing  of  Him 
"  who  knoweth  all  our  infirmities,  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart  and  who  judgeth  righteous  judgment." 

That  Erebean  darkness  in  which  men  once  sought  to 
cloud  the  fame  of  this  "learned  magician,"  by  endeavoring  to 
show  him  mercenary  in  his  marriage,  eagerly  groveling  for  a 
knighthood,  responsible  for  judicial  torture,  the  trial  of  Peacham, 
the  conduct  of  Somerset's  case,  Raleigh's  execution,  and  author 
of  the  odious  practice  of  consulting  judges  has  been  as  effectually 
dispelled  as  the  old  superstition  that  he  was  wont  to  faint  with 
every  change  of  the  moon. 

We  would  not  confound  right  and  wrong,  nor  hold  Bacon 
up  as  a  moral  exemplar.  Far  from  it ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  man  lacks  Roman  integrity  that  he  has  Cretan  baseness. 
His  own  age  called  him  a  dandy,  but  not  mean.  Did  he  solicit 
office  ?  It  wTas  the  only  avenue  to  place  for  which  he  was  con- 
scious he  had  parts.  Did  he  endure  insults  from  Elizabeth?  So 
did  Walsingham  and  Burghley.  Did  he  lavish  praise  on  royalty  ? 
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Spencer,  Shakspeare  and  Dryden  did  likewise.  Was  he  ambi- 
tious ?  Well  has  it  been  answered,  a  Lord  Keeper's  son  had  a 
right  to  be,  and  has  not  ambition  been  styled  "  the  last  infirmity 
of  a  noble  mind." 

No!  call  him  "meanest  of  mankind,"  ye  bitter  satirists! 
dye  his  ermine,  malign  his  name  ye  revengeful  gladiators,  Cecil 
and  Coke!  hurl  your  thunderbolts  from  temple  and  woolsack 
Lord  Campbell!  aye,  paint  a  sinless  monster  or  a  monstrous  saint 
ye  prince  of  essayists!  Francis  Bacon,  who,  as  Commoner,  was  the 
champion  of  constitutional  liberty,  who,as  lover  of  letters,brought 
forth  essays  whose  very  daubs  are  like  the  most  finished 
touch  of  the  old  masters,  who,  as  lover  of  wisdom,  recalled  men 
from  the  vain  speculations  of  Aristotle,  overthrew  the  power  of 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium  and  first  taught  the  world  how  to  phi- 
losophize— this  man  peerless  in  genius,  wisdom,  learning,  wit, 
chosen  messenger  of  heaven  in  revealing  that  sublime  yet  simple 
truth,  "the  kingdom  of  science  is  entered  only  as  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  the  condition  of  a  little  child,"  tried  at  that  bar  to  which 
he  appealed,  is  not  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  whereof  ye  charge 
him. 


The  travellers  among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  are 
fond  of  entering  them  by  way  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee  and  North 
Conway.  Thus  do  they  secure  for  the  glorious  picture  which 
they  have  come  from  afar  to  see,  a  most  appropriate  foreground. 
The  lovely  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  dotted  with  its  thickly 
wooded  islets — the  charming  meadows  and  sloping  hill-sides  of 
Tamworth — the  lonely  grandeur  of  Chocorua — the  far  glimpses 
of  the  White  Hills — the  valley  of  the  Saco,  buttressed  on  its 
farthermost  side  by  the  grim  Cathedral  rocks — and  the  lovely 
village  of  North  Conway,  the  chosen  abode  of  American  artists, 
abounding  in  all  the  varied  beauties  of  meadow,  water-fall  and 
mountain — lead  the  mind  of   the   beholder  by   pleasant   stages 
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away  from  the  dull  and  plodding  world  which  he  has  left  but  so 
short  a  time  ago,  and  they  most  fitly  introduce  him  to  that  other 
world  of  poetic  feeling  and  loftier  imaginings,  where  one's  whole 
existence  is  made  up  of  happy  surprises  and  vague  swift-passing 
joys,  whose  horizon  is  one  of  fleecy  clouds  and  gorgeous  sunsets, 
and  whose  most  enduring  troubles  are  caused  by  the  jolting  of 
the  stages,  or  the  occasional  wettings  from  the  mountain  showers. 

In  the  summer  of  186 —  W — and  myself  were  passing  a  few 
days  in  North  Conway  previous  to  a  more  extended  tour  of  the 
mountains,  with  which  we  hoped  to  fill  up  the  two  short  August 
weeks  of  vacation  remaining  to  us.  We  had  already  seen  most 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  North  Conway,  and  had  formed  some 
very  pleasant  acquaintances  among  those  other  beauties  whose 
charms  are  enhanced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  art.  We  sat 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  upon  the  piazza  of  the  McMillan 
house,  both  of  us,  as  the  English  phrase  it,  thoroughly  knocked 
up  with  our  day's  pleasuring,  and  seriously  contemplating  depart- 
ure to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  on  the  morrow.  W —  at  length 
proposed  that  we  climb  Kiarsarge  the  next  morning,  and  then  on 
to  the  Glen  House  the  day  following.  To  this  I  agreed  after  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  for  who  that  has  ever  ascended  Kiarsarge,  and 
been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  the  wonderful  view  from  its  summit, 
is  able  to  argue  strongly  against  a  second  apotheosis. 

Eleven  o'clock  next  morning  found  us  drinking  from  the 
spring  half  way  up  the  mountain,  already  wild  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  glories  which  we  knew  awaited  us  when  our  toilsome 
journey  should  come  to  its  end.  On,  and  up,  through  acres  ablaze 
with  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  pigeon  plum,  over  fallen  trees  and 
jagged  rocks,  now  turning  sharply  aside  to  avoid  some  projecting 
ledge,  or  stopping  for  a  moment  to  catch  precious  nibbles  of  the 
glorious  panorama  of  nature  which  we  were  so  soon  to  feast  up- 
on unrestrainedly. 

We  found  a  party  of  three  already  upon  the  mountain.  They 
were  carving  their  initials  according  to  custom  upon  various  parts 
of  the  old  deserted  house  once  designed  to  furnish  accomodations 
to  those  who  ascended  the  mountain.  One  of  the  party,  a  stout- 
ish  gentleman  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  came  forward  to  us  and 
made  some  remark  naturally  suggested  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  mutual  elevation,    We  entered  into  conversation,  and  our 
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affable  friend  betrayed  a  familiarity  with  the  various  objects  of 
interest  lying  before  us  that  was  quite  delightful.  Hardly  a  hill 
or  mountain  in  all  that  circumference  of  mountains  that  he  did 
not  at  once  call  by  name.  The  ponds,  rivers,  and  brooks,  each  and 
all  had  their  appropriate  names.  Then  too,  each  place  had  its  lit- 
tle story  connected  with  it.  Sometimes  he  would  simply  say — 
"  There  is  Wolf  Mountain,  where  Elder  Shackford  killed  the  wolf 
in  1790."  Or,  "You  see  that  brook  flowing  to  the  south  through 
that  patch  of  woods  ?  The  first  grist-mill  ever  built  in  Conway 
was  built  on  that  brook  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago." 
Nor  were  his  stories  all  confined  to  the  achievements  of  the  set- 
tlers. Many  were  the  poetic  originals  with  which  he  would  sup- 
plement the  rude  nomenclature  of  the  Yankees.  Thus  he  point- 
ed out  to  us  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  southern  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  he  said  was  called  Pompey's  Hole,  because  there  lived 
and  died  in  lonely  poverty,  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Pompey.  The 
Ossipees  called  it  "  Opelouta,"  or  "  The  Home  of  the  Happy." 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  upon  the  summit,  our  two  parties 
sharing  the  contents  of  our  lunch-baskets,  and  jointly  admiring 
the  various  beauties  above,  below,  and  all  around  us.  A  shower 
came  up  in  the  valley  to  the  south  and  gradually  ascended  the 
mountain,  till  we  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  wind-beaten 
house.  The  scene  for  a  few  minutes  was  grand  indeed.  Dense 
masses  of  storm-cloud  rested  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
down  along  its  sides,  while  in  the  valley  below  we  could  see  the 
sun  shining  brightly  upon  the  green  woods  and  waving  grain. 
Soon,  however  the  scene  changed,  and  the  valley  became  dark 
and  gloomy,  whilst  we  were  bathed  in  the  level  rays  of  the  after- 
noon sun. 

At  last  we  went  down  the  mountain  together,  and  as  we  found 
that  the  other  party  were  boarding  for  the  summer  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  village,  we  rode  back  in  company.  The  elderly  gen- 
tleman developed  still  further,  in  this  homeward  ride,  his  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdote  and  topographical  reminiscence.  I 
wish  that  I  could  recall  some  of  the  many  stories  which  he  told 
us,  as  we  rode  leisurely  villageward  through  the  gloaming  of 
that  happy  summer's  day,  whilst  the  whip-poor-will  mournfully 
sung  to  us  of  his  sad  lot,  the  bats  kept  whirring  past  us,  and  the 
night-hawks  flew  high  above  us,  uttering  their  monotonous  double- 
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note  with  a  malicious  shrillness  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  as 
if  to  awaken  us  from  the  sweet  sense  of  evening  happiness  into 
which  we  had  fallen.  I  only  remember  that  the  mythical  savage 
of  Cooper  figured  largely,  and  that  my  slumbers  for  many  a  night 
thereafter  were  wont  to  be  disturbed  by  occasional  visions  of 
huge,  half-naked  aborigines,  in  war-paint  and  scalping  knives, 
dancing  gaily  around  a  roasting  settler,  or  traversing  primeval 
forest  en  traine.  Gordon. 


lactrtt  the  GUack 

Why  I  call  him  Jacob  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  might 
just  as  well  say  Hannibal  or  Ebenezer  or  even  Maria  without  any 
injustice  to  him ;  but  then  I  wanted  a  name  so  I  chose  to  apply 
to  him  the  name  of  Jacob,  which  is  certainly  a  very  respectable 
name,  and — slightly  altering  a  remark  which  mothers  sometimes 
make  to  their  children,  if  he  is  only  as  good  as  his  name  he  will 
do  very  well. 

I  think  a  clock  a  very  good  companion.  It  is  about  as  in- 
telligent as  a  baby — a  small  one  that  is — ,  about  as  affectionate 
as.  a  cat,  and  noisy  enough  to  keep  one  from  being  lonesome.  It 
is  very  suggestive  too.  If  a  man  is  studying  Mechanics  there 
are  levers  and  cog-wheels  and  axles  and  a  great  variety  of  me- 
chanical effects  to  please  and  instruct  him  ;  if  he  is  engaged  in 
Physics  he  has  a  deeply  interesting  pendulum  which  he  may 
lengthen  or  shorten  at  pleasure ;  if  he  is  chasing  the  delusions  of 
Philosophy  he  has  at  hand  an  instrument  illustrating  continually 
unconscious  modifications  of  the  mind  when  it  ticks  or  strikes 
without  affecting  his  consciousness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might 
be  found  to  illustrate  many  other  fields  of  study  had  one  the  de- 
sire to  investigate,  but  inasmuch  as  Jacob,  the  clock  of  which  I 
write,  is  not  one  which  is  to  be  examined  internally  by  the  curi- 
ous eye  of  everybody,  or  to  be  spoken  of  carelessly  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  anything,  I  have  no  desire  to  make  the  investigation. 
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Jacob  is  no  common  clock.  He  is  none  other  than  that  keep- 
er of  time  with  azure  face  which  graces  the  front  of  the  edifice 
containing  the  chapel,  which  regulates  the  movements  of  the  stu- 
dents and  is  in  turn  regulated  by  the  observatory  clock  which  is 
itself  regulated  by  the  professor  of  astronomy  I  suppose.  Jacob 
is  a  tolerably  sober  and  reputable  old  clock.  To  be  sure  he  has 
at  times  made  a  practice  of  striking  the  hours  without  in  the  least 
altering  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  at  other  times  of  revolving 
his  hands  in  helpless  silence.  He  has  slipped  forward  in  a  night 
enough  to  make  those  having  reliable  watches  late  to  chapel,  or 
backward  enough  to  make  them  reach  chaj)el  at  a  time  earlier 
than  when  they  started  for  breakfast,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory 
indeed ;  but  then  I  know  of  one  or  two  cases,  at  least  in  which 
he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  so  I  will  be  sparing  of 
my  reproaches. 

His  face  is  blue.  It  is  well  to  get  a  lesson  whenever  one 
can,  and  it  may  be  intended  to  suggest  the  color  appropriate  to  the 
face  (and  nose)  of  one  who  tarries  long  in  these  high  latitudes,  or 
the  faith  which  one  should  always  have  in  a  clock  and  which  one 
is  bound  to  have  in  a  college  clock,  or  it  may  only  mean  that 
blue  pigment  was  cheap  at  the  time  when  Jacob  was  adorned. 
His  hands  are  golden.  They  may  be  supposed  to  remind  us  that 
time  is  money  and  that  few  men  have  more  of  either  than  they 
want  and  also  that  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

I  have  quite  an  affection  for  the  clock,  for  he  and  I  have  been 
reliant  on  one  another;  that  is  I  have  relied  on  hearing  him  strike 
and  he  has  relied  on  my  obedience.  He  has  struck  and  I  have 
come  to  recitation,  he  has  rung  and  I  have  gone  to  my  dinner  or 
(iu  the  course  of  time)  arisen  from  my  couch  and  betaken  me  to 
the  labors  of  the  day.  He  has  called  me  to  chapel,  to  church,  to 
concerts,  to  lectures  and  all  manner  of  performances  and  his  voice 
has  been  in  turn  a  knell  and  a  merry  chime.  And  I  can't  suppose 
that  these  attentions  have  been  confined  to  me  alone,  so  I  think 
everyone  must  have  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  old  Jacob. 

How  much  he  has  seen.  How  many  things  he  could  relate 
if  he  only  were  minded  to  speak.  He  has  listened  to  the  musical 
voices  of  departed  classes  time  and  again.  He  has  heard  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  "  foot-ball "  and  the  more  earnest  yells  from  the 
depths  of  a  rush.     The  vicissitudes  of  all  manner  of  games  he  has 
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calmly  gazed  upon  and  many  times  interrupted  with  bis  voice. 
He  has  peered  through  the  trees  at  playful  Sophomores  running 
off  with  lacerated  foot-balls  and  at  Freshmen  vainly  trying  to 
obey  the  imperious  commands  and  "  look  out  for  their  ball."  He 
has  kept  watch  over  a  sleepy  village  year  after  year  and  doubtless 
pondered  on  the  weakness  of  man,  that  creature  who  spends  one 
day  in  three,  all  through  his  life,  in  sleep.  Now  and  then  his  vig- 
ils have  been  interrupted  by  the  clamors  of  inebriate  individuals 
seated  on  the  posts  to  cool,  or  assisted  on  their  tortuous  home- 
ward course  by  mournful  classmates,  or  by  the  stealthy  step  of 
midnight  prowlers  armed  with  the  bottle,  the  ladder,  the  paint- 
pot  or  rolls  of  tracts  for  the  people;  or  by  the  more  noisy  and  in- 
nocent serenade  or  bonfire.  It  is  very  fortunate  he  cannot  tell 
all  that  he  knows,  and  yet  it  might  be  well  if  he  could  speak  and 
reveal  some  of  his  thoughts ;  for  advice  and  warning  from  a  clock 
might  possibly  be  regarded.  He  has  had  great  opportunities  for 
observation  and  reflection  and  doubtless  has  improved  them.  He 
has  seen  young  men  with  brilliant  talents  and  a  bright  future  within 
their  power,  attempt  to  learn  without  labor  and  to  make  natural 
quickness  take  the  place  of  hard  work  and  he  has  seen  them  mis- 
erably fail ;  he  has  seen  others  whom  many  called  dull  at  first, 
give  place  to  their  quicker  classmates ;  he  has  watched  a  little 
longer  and  he  has  seen  patient  application,  hard  and  irksome  study 
bring  them  up  to  a  place  that  he  knows  must  make  them  ever 
useful  and  respected.  How  he  must  long  to  tell  again  and  again 
every  boy  who  passes  under  his  dial  that  it  is  the  determined 
spirit  that  holds  on  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
that  wins.  But  then  every  boy  that  passes  under  his  dial  would 
reply  "  I  guess  that  must  be  true  I've  heard  it  times  enough  "  and 
go  on  his  way  deriding.  He  has  seen  men  with  tender  conscien- 
ces, but  timid  souls,  to  avoid  sneers  or  ridicule  yield  one  thing  af- 
ter another  only  to  become  weak  vacillating  men  the  scorn  of  the 
very  ones  for  whom  they  have  yielded  so  much ;  he  has  seen  oth- 
ers, men  of  character,  take  some  bold  stand,  patiently  endure  great 
waves  of  unpopularity  and  finally  gain  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all.  If  he  could  how  he  would  strive  to  impress  on  every  one  the 
fact  that  he  must  have  a  way  and  opinions  of  his  own  if  he  would 
be  a  man,  and  that  in  whatever  right  position  he  takes  and  faith- 
fully holds  he  is  just  as  sure  to  gain  respect  as  a  falling  body  is  to 
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find  the  earth.  But  then  every  one  would  say  "  that  doesn't 
mean  me,  I  don't  need  it"  and  the  good  advice  would  fall  from 
him  even  as  the  water  from  the  back  of  a  fowl. 

I  don't  know  but  this  is  a  rather  serious  tone,  but  then  time 
and  clocks  come  to  be  serious  subjects  after  one  has  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  the  former  article.  Probably  few  men  ever  went 
through  College  here  (or  anywhere  else)  without  feeling  at  the 
end  of  their  course  that  in  the  four  years  behind  them  they  have 
wasted  a  good  deal  of  precious  time,  and  it  is  this  clock,  which  I 
have  called  Jacob,  that  has  measured  out  to  each  one  his  allow- 
ance of  hours  to  be  improved  or  wasted  when  given, «but  to  be 
strictly  accounted  for  at  last,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  he  becomes  seriously  suggestive  when  meditated  on  a  short 
time.  All  clocks  act  as  monitors  to  remind  us  of  duties  to  be 
performed,  but  this  one  especially,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  power 
behind  him  to  enforce  his  monitions.  In  fact  he  commands  as 
well  as  warns ;  what  will  take  his  place  when  one  has  gone  from 
here  is  difficult  to  state.  I  shall  probably  part  from  him  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  grasping  his  picture  to  my  heart,  yet  feeling 
that  there  is  a  certain  sweetness  in  the  parting  after  all,and  know- 
ing that  I  leave  him  where  he  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  Fare- 
well to  Jacob.     May  his  tick  never  fail. 


The  sloop  Nellie,  of  Dover,  had  been  tossed  by  the  waves, 
her  mast  was  rickety,  her  rudder  broken,  and  her  stock  of  provis- 
ions abominably  low.  And  it  was  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  three 
passengers  and  one  skipper  that  we  steered  the  mongrel  craft  into 
the  quiet  harbor  of  York,  a  village  alive  long  ere  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's red  hair  turned  gray.  We  washed  down  the  decks  with 
a  certain  scrub  of  a  broom,  heaved  over  the  results  of  a  day's 
fishing,  sundry  "  pollick,"  and  a  very  personable  scate,  stowed 
away  our  clam  bait  and  assumed   the   studied   air   of  old   seals. 

Vol.  Vi.— y. 
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Rounding  the  point  we  answered  the  hail  of  many  a  gay  boat 
load  of  "  fair  women  and  brave  men "  and  driving  straight  on, 
soon  heard  with  satisfaction,  the  grating  of  our  boat  on  the  peb- 
bly beach.  Having  legs  of  somewhat  greater  compass  than  those 
of  my  comrades  I  was  commissioned  to  jump  with  the  painter. 
Accordingly  giving  a  few  preliminary  springs,  just  to  limber  my 
metacarpals,  I  expanded  my  chest  with  a  good,  full  breath  of  sea 
air,  gathered  myself  into  a  well-knit  frame  and  bounded  from  the 
figure-head  with  all  the  grace  of  a  clean-limbed  gazelle.  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened; — perhaps  the  rope  became  entangled, 
possibly  '•  Sid."  wanted  to  pay  me  back  for  the  kick  I  gave  him 
during  a  previous  nightmare,  and  so  lurched  the  boat.  This 
much  is  sure — there  was  a  splash,  several  loud  haw-haws,  and 
somebody  was  a-shouting — 

"  Look  at  his  garments  clinging  like  cerements, 
While  the  wave  constantly  drips  from  his  clothing." 

I  shook  myself,  wrung  my  clothes  and  leaving  the  young  men  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  Nellie,  climbed  the  bank  and  set 
out  in  search  of  a  hot  rock  on  which  to  stretch  and  complete  the 
drying  process.  Succeeding  partly  in  my  endeavors  and  having 
heated  my  left  side  to  an  almost  insufferable  temperature,  I  turn- 
ed the  other  cheek.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  gazing  out  upon  this 
new  view  of  the  ocean  my  change  of  position  had  afforded,  and 
must  have  come  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  state  known 
as  the  looking  beyond  the  things  that  be.  But  being  of  no  very 
ethereal  nature,  I  tired  and  presently  sought  relief  in  things  more 
within  my  grasp.  Gradually  narrowing  the  circle  of  my  vision, 
I  started  at  beholding  upon  a  rock,  just  at  the  foot  of  my  own,  a 
lady  in  a  very  unladylike  posture.  She  must  have  met  with  some 
accident,  thought  I,  else  how  came  she  lying  upon  her  back  in 
such  a  locality.  Prompt  upon  humanity,  I — mind  you  my  garb 
was  horrible,  and  my  face  unshorn — leaped  from  rock  to  rock 
with  marvelous  celerity  and  was  just  about  to  raise  the  fair  form, 
had  in  fact  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  easiest  path  of  ascent, 
when  in  a  voice  half  dignity,  half  ginger,  she  said  "  Young  man, 

I  am, — ."     Never  mind  who  she  was,  I  was   not  so   easily 

repulsed.  "My  dear  lady,"  said  I,  "you  must  be  injured,  pray 
make  me  your  servant."     "Young  man,"  she  replied,  "I  have  no 
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need  of  such  as  you.    I  am ."    Well  it  is  of  no  consequence 

if  she  was.  She  might  have  thanked  me  for  my  interest.  As  it 
was  in  her  next  article  to  the Monthly,  she  spoke  of  a  de- 
lightful day-dream  in  which  the  sheets  were  for  a  second  time  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  literally  cursed  a  meanly  clad,  ill-mannered 
fisherman's  son  for  his  impertinent  interruption  of  the  same. 

We  had  accomplished  our  evening  meal,  rinsed  the  bowls  and 
coffee  cups  in  the  ebbing  tide  of  York  River,  and  were  gradually 
growing  sleepy  and  serious.  "  Boys,  this  will  never  do.  Let's 
go  up  to  the  hotel."  "  Professor,"  we  replied  "  you  speak  true 
things."  And  immediately  there  emerged  from  the  old  trunk 
tooth  brushes  and  hair  brushes  and  clean  linen  and  spring  bottom 
pantaloons,  and  before  Father  Time  had  again  upset  his  glass,  we 
were  mingled  with  the  beauteous  and  happy.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  almost  the  first  thing  that  attracted  notice,  was 
the  same  dreamer  seated  at  the  very  end  of  the  piazza,  staring 
with  all  her  might  at  the  star-inwrought  heavens,  doubtless  look- 
ing for  the  "  chink"  Jean  Ingelow  speaks  so  well  about.  "Friend  " 
said  I  to  a  benevolent  appearing  gentleman  "  is  that  lady  crazy  ?" 
"  No,  but  she  seems  utterly  overwhelmed  with  thought,  so  much 
so  as  at  times  to  be  unconscious  of  the  world.  Why  last  night 
she  came  within  an  ace  of  running  me  down  and  looked  quite  be- 
wildered at  finding  herself  face  to  face  with  mere  flesh  and  blood." 
"  But  Sir,  did  you  ever  know  her  actually  to  bump  into  any- 
body?" "  No,  I  never  did."  "Did  you  ever  know  her  in  any 
transcendental  peregrination  to  walk  off  yonder  steep  place  into 
yonder  sea?"  The  old  fellow  screwed  up  his  mouth  at  this  eru- 
dite questioning,  but  managed  to  get  the  better  of  his  astonish- 
ment and  to  send  out  a  tolerably  decided  "Never."  "Just  one 
more  question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  lady's  being  late  to  din- 
ner?" This  was  a  poser.  "You  are  right,"  said  he,  "she's  a 
humbug."  "Now  just  watch  that  hand  for  a  moment.  Is  that 
voluntary  motion  or  otherwise  ?  Has  a  hair-pin  anything  to  do 
with  that  outstretched  arm?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
"  she  doesn't  commune  with  any  higher  or  purer  spirits  than  I  do. 
She's  a  humbug.     Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  very  plain  now." 

That  deceitful  Grecian  general  after  telling  three  or  four  pa- 
ges of  horrible  lies,  unhasped  the  trap  door  of  the  old  wooden 
horse.     And  somebody,  perhaps  Pius  iEneas  himself,  after  that 
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the  walls  of  poor  Troja  lay  low  in  the  dust,  said  "  Miss  Dido  and 
gentlemen  of  Carthage,  you  may  know  all  Greeks  from  this  one 
rascal."  So  I,  after  telling  this  long  yarn  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  would  have  you  understand  that  it  is  no  peculiar  case. 
Didn't  you  five  or  six  years  since  change  the  whale  oil  of  your 
church  for  the  more  modern  gas,  and  didn't  the  workman  feel  it 
his  duty  to  smash  one  of  the  solars  right  on  the  venerable  carpet? 
Then  I'll  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a  young  man  in  your  con- 
gregation who  is  considered  a  deal  of  a  genius,  who  has  written 
sundry  paragraphs  for  the  local  papers,  and  that  this  young  man 
occupies  a  pew  just  opposite  the  grease  spot.  He  comes  into 
church  with  ears  and  eyes  all  full  of  his  uncombed  hair,  carelessly 
throws  hat  down  under  his  feet,  sinks  into  one  corner  and  fixes 
his  eyes  on  the  grease  spot.  Sister  punches  him  with  the  um- 
brella for  the  long  prayer.  Up  he  rises,  but  he  sees  only  the 
grease  spot.  Sister  pulls  his  coat  tail.  He  sits  down.  Grease 
spot  again.  And  so  it  is  all  through  the  sermon,  he  hears  not  a 
word,  and  does  not  start  even  at  the  thrilling  periods  of  the  good 
parson,  but  every  little  while  you'll  see  the  fellow  shake  his  head 
or  clinch  his  fist.  And  when  church  is  over  you  remark  to  Ame- 
lia your  next  neighbor,  and  agree  with  her  that  the  young  man  is 
terribly  thoughtful  and  you  watch  the  papers  for  weeks.  But  it 
never  comes.  Ah  kind  friends  could  you  but  hear  the  young 
man  chuckle  as  he  thinks  what  game  he  has  made  of  you.  You 
don't  believe  it?     'Tis  so,  nevertheless. 

Now  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  the  musty  motto  "  Be  what 
you  would  seem"  for  there  are  many  hard  nuts  whose  meat  is  the 
richest  and  the  sweetest.  Still  less  can  I  appreciate  the  converse 
exortation  that  we  should  seem  to  be  just  what  we  are.  It  is 
foolish  to  condemn  hypocrisy  when  its  tendency  is  to  make  the 
rough  places  smooth.  A  man  is  a  fool  who  cannot  and  does  not 
prize  wisdom.  A  thief  is  awfully  depraved  who  steals  an  orange 
or  government  bond  in  broad  daylight.  As  much  as  the  idea  may 
offend  our  correct  notions  the  world  is  mightily  indebted  to  such 
things  as  hypocrisy  and  false  pretences.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
provoked  with  the  lady  who  called  me  a  mackerel  boy.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  much  amused  at  her  unparalleled  audacity.  I 
found  no  fault  with  her  pretended  star-gazing,  and  hope  at  some 
time  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  success  of  her  pretty  trick, 
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The  point  is  just  here.  Be  not  deceived,  but  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  if  your  minister  leans  over  the  Bible  and  spatters  a  tear  on 
the  polished  mahogany  stand,  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  good  man's  heart  is  tender.  But  when  you  see  him  next,  just 
give  him  a  few  pats  on  the  shoulder  and  say  "  You'll  do  for  a 
sharp  one."  And  when  Miss  Jones  rolls  her  eyes  in  pious  horror 
at  your  allusion  to  the  opera,  you  may  in  a  good-natured  way, 
speak  of  the  stylish  lady  with  the  black  veil  who  cut  such  a  swell 
figure. 


Frauds  at*d  Ssumang:. 

The  dawn  of  universal  peace  was  not  co-incident  with  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  that  disaster 
was  the  fountain  head  from  which  are  to  spring  other  calamities 
more  dire  than  any  that  have  gone  before.  Well  would  it  have 
been,  both  for  France  and  Germany,  if  the  contest  between  them 
had  stopped  at  that  point.  But  the  overbearing  haughtiness  of 
the  one,  and  the  pride  of  the  other,  prevented  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. And  now  that  the  contest  is  over,  and  France  is  binding 
up  her  wounds  and  Germany  resting  on  her  laurels,  it  is  becom- 
ing in  us  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  of  that  war,  and 
what  will  be  its  consequences.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as 
if  the  power  of  France  had  been  utterly  crushed.  On  the  one 
hand  we  see  proud,  imperious  Germany,  occupying  the  first  posi- 
tion in  European  counsels  and  holding,  through  her  immense  mil- 
itary force,  a  seemingly  invincible  position  ;  on  the  other,  France 
humbled  by  her  recent  defeat,  staggering  under  a  huge  load  of 
debt  and  with  a  government  which  may  at  any  time  be  changed. 
To  the  casual  observer  this  would  appear  to  be  a  correct  view  but 
there  are  other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question. 

The  Thiers  government,  although  it  has  exercised  a  super- 
vision of  the  press  which  has  been  heretofore  unknown  even  under 
the  imperial  regime,  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  relentless  in  the 
pursuit  and  punishment  of  its  political  enemies,  has  done  much 
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good  to  France.  It  has  paid  off  half  the  war  indemnity,  and  has 
ample  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  payment  of  the  other  half. 
To-day  there  are  in  France  six  departments  held  by  German 
troops  ;  in  six  months  from  this  time  not  one  will  be  occupied  by 
them.  It  has  placed  France  in  a  favorable  commercial  condition, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this  it  is  reorganizing  the  army.  I  see  that 
it  is  calculated  by  German  strategists  that  in  two  years  time  France 
will  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  with 
two  thousand  five  hundred  guns,  while  Germany  at  her  best  can 
bring  forward  but  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men  with  nineteen 
hundred  guns.  With  such  forces  as  these,  ably  commanded, 
France  might  wage  with  Germany  a  very  different  kind  of  war 
from  the  last. 

Again,  "the  vitality  of  France  is  indestructible."  It  is  im- 
possible for  Bismark  to  keep  France  forever  in  her  present  depen- 
dant condition.  A  country  of  her  wealth,  with  her  resources, 
ambitions  "and  memories  cannot  always  be  trodden  under  foqt 
with  impunity.  The  spirit  of  her  people  forbids  it.  "The  Story 
of  the  Plebiscite,"  a  translation  of  which  is  now  appearing  in  Lit- 
teli's  Living  Age,  very  well  illustrates  the  sentiment  of  the  French 
people  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  story,  in  every  part,  is  over- 
flowing with  hate  towards  everything  German.  There  are  in  the 
book  many  sentiments  which  are  false,  many  passages  which  are 
untrue,  but  it  is  a  good  index  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
France  toward  Germany.  The  more  closely  we  look  into  the 
matter,  the  more  forcibly  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
present  peace  between  the  two  countries  is  at  best  but  a  truce, 
and  a  truce  which  may  at  any  moment  be  broken.  As  soon  as 
France  gets  strength  enough,  as  soon  as  she  feels  confidence  in 
her  ability  to  cope  with  Germany,  then  we  feel  sure  that  on  some 
pretext  or  other  the  war  will  recommence.  The  path  of  Prussia 
indeed  for  the  next  few  years  can  hardly  be  called  one  which  is 
strewn  with  poses.  She  has  been  aggressive,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces overbearing  and  acting  in  this  manner  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  have  escaped  making  many  enemies.  Over 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  upon  a  road  that  was 
beset  with  difficulties  she  has  steadily  pressed  on,  until  the  goal 
— German  Unity — has  been  reached.  And  now  that  Germany 
has  reached  the  attainment  of  her  desires,  let  her  take  warning. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  sight  of  a  great  na- 
tion, proud  of  her  wealth,  resources  and  intellect,  and  maintaining 
her  high  position  by  her  own  force  of  character.  But  if  Germa- 
ny develops  the  tendencies  evinced  in  the  last  war,  if  she  shows 
herself  to  be.  actuated  wholly  by  greed  and  the  desire  of  gain, 
and  to  be  unmindful  of  the  ties  which  should  bind  her  to  her  sis- 
ter nations,  she  may  receive  a  lesson,  and  a  bitter  one.  It  would 
be  well  for  her  to  note  the  example  which  France  presents  so 
strongly  to  her  view.  As  long  as  France  contended  for  any  prin- 
ciple, as  long  as  she  fought  for  an  idea,  so  long  was  she  successful. 
But  when  the  lust  for  military  distinction  and  the  desire  of  ag-  / 
grandizement  merely  for  its  own  sake,  gained  the  upper  hand, 
she  was  humbled  to  the  dust. 

Thus  briefly  have  we  endeavored  to  note  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  relations  existing  between  France  and  Germany. 
In  spite  of  the  assurances  both  of  Thiers  and  Bismark,  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  are  friendly,  it  must  strike  the 
intelligent  observer  that  the  whole  attitude  of  France  is  that  of 
the  tiger  waiting  to  spring.  Thus  it  is  that  we  hear  General 
L'Admirault  telling  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  "You  will 
not  long  be  idle."  This  announcement  seems  to  be  somewhat 
premature,  for  France  cannot  hope  to  contend  against  Germany 
with  any  prospect  of  success  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  view 
of  the  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  continually  startled 
by  rumors  of  coming  war.  And  it  is  almost  certain,  that  in  the 
course  of  time  we  shall  again  see  these  two  nations  arrayed  against 
one  another  in  deadly  conflict.  W. 


Th3  $t[t  txi  Shitting. 

Whosoever  knows  anything  should  tell  of  it.  If  the  read- 
er will  be  kind  enough  to  consider  that  a  preliminary  postulate, 
the  following  will  require  no  extenuation.  It  would  be  unbecom- 
ing for  me  to  assume  the  possession  of  unusual  skill  in  shirking, 
for  there  are  many  whom  natural  aptitudes  and  unbounded  prac- 
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tice  have  rendered  masters  of  the  art,  so  please  remember  that 
fearing  no  one  else  would  do  so,  I  write,  being  convinced  that  the 
results  of  somebody's  experience  should  be  published  for  the 
benefit  of  toiling  posterity. 

I  commenced  my  college  course  by  passing  examinations 
and  attending  the  first  recitation,  when,  feeling  assured  that  I 
could  have  a  better  time  at  home,  I  sought  the  counsel  of  a 
friendly  Senior  as  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  an  excuse.  He 
advised  illriess  and  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  my  system 
immediately  lost  its  general  tone,  my  head  ached,  my  eyes  grew 
weak  and  I  was  unmistakably  sick.  Excuse  for  absence  till  re- 
covery was  readily  granted,  but  my  delicate  organization  does 
not  readily  recover  from  the  rude  attacks  of  disease,  and  the  term 
was  within  two  weeks  of  its  close  when  I  returned.  My  instruc- 
tors informed  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  "  make  up" 
the  term's  study  before  I  appeared  in  the  class,  and,  artless  Fresh- 
man that  I  was,  I  took  their  word  for  it.  It  is  with  much  contri- 
tion that  I  confess  to  having  faithfully  made  up  my  deficiencies 
for  that  term.  I  was  fortunately  one  of  those  "  whose  circum- 
stances require  that  they  should  teach,"  hence  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  the  customary  first  six  weeks  of 
the  spring  term.  Thus  I  was  provided  for  until  the  twentieth  of 
February,  but  as  I  improved  the  opportunity  to  make  a  long  de- 
sired trip  to  Omaha,  I  found  the  time  rather  limited,  and  when 
I  returned,  about  the  middle  of  March,  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  impressing  the  Faculty  with  a  due  sense  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  which  detained  me  at  home  until  "after  election."  I 
did  not  repeat  the  folly  of  the  preceding  term  in  making  up>  for 
I  had  by  this  time  become  aware  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
"  making  up  "  by  reviewing  with  the  class.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  square  making  up  is  as  the  difference  between 
good  sledding  and  bare  ground.  Methods  by  which  leave  to  do 
this  may  be  obtained,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful. 

I  was  detained  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term  by  a  bad- 
ly sprained  ankle  that  rendered  me  quite  lame  whenever  it  was  de- 
sirable. It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  my  younger  brother  at 
home  had  received  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  all  letters  post-marked    "  Hanover "  not  superscribed  in  my 
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hand-writing.  The  summer  term  passed  pleasantly  enough  away, 
but  wishing  to  escape  the  dust  and  heat  of  July  in  Hanover,  I  di- 
rected my  brother  to  kill  my  favorite  dog,  that  I  might  get  an 
excuse  to  go  home  and  stuff  him.  Unfortunately  the  animal  had 
been  stolen  a  week  previous  to  the  receipt  of  my  letter.  I  then 
endeavored  to  induce  my  brother  to  run  away  for  a  little  while, 
so  that  my  presence  would  be  required  at  home  during  the  search 
for  him.  This  he  flatly  refused  to  do,  and  I  was  forced  to  remain 
until  the  close  of  the  term. 

An  unforseen  pecuniary  embarrassment  against  which  no 
provision  could  be  made  compelled  me  to  take  advantage  of  the 
section  of  the  College  Laws  which  provides  that  "  a  student  may 
have  leave  to  teach  in  a  High  School  or  Incorporated  Academy 
during  one  term  of  his  college  course."  It  is  immaterial  where 
the  school  in  which  I  taught  is  located  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
was  the  same  one  I  taught  the  previous  winter,  and  the  letters  of 
reccommendation,  written  by  my  brother,  certify  to  my  abundant 
success.  Of  course  I  remained  out  to  teach  again  in  the  winter 
and  as  my  school  was  a  very  long  one,  did  not  return  till  after 
election.  I  think  any  man  demented  who  returns  sooner.  I  had 
now  much  making  up  to.  do  and  I  set  about  it  in  good  earnest. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  easily  disposed  of.  A  hasty  translation  of 
the  opening  lines  of  each  paragraph,  and  a  little  cribbing  enabled 
me  to  make  a  rush  in  the  one,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
hour  to  call  upon  the  other  Professor  enabled  me  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable  formality  of  examination  in  the  other.  Careful  obser- 
vation demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  dined  at  one,  and  I  called  at 
that  hour  to  make  up.  Dinner  vs.  Examination,  and  the  dinner  won, 
as  I  knew  it  would.  My  remaining  deficiencies  were  in  English 
studies,  and  with  them  I  adopted  the  usual  method  of  merely 
looking  over  the  table  of  contents,  relying  on  my  general  infor- 
mation for  minor  details  and  incidental  questions.  The  first  ex- 
amination was  a  perfect  success,  but  the  second  was  hardly  so 
creditable.  The  Professor  adopted  an  unwarrantable  style  of 
questioning,  one  calculated  to  show  how  thorough  had  been  my 
preparation,  and  test  my  actual  knowledge  of  the  book.  Had  he 
been  seeking  information  simply,  I  would  willingly  have  given 
him  what  he  sought,  but  his  manner  led  me  to   suspect   that   his 
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questions  proceeded  from  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  trifled  with,  I  maintained  a  dignified  silence. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  a  "little  indiscretion" 
in  which  I  was  with  several  others  engaged,  coming  to  the  notice 
of  the  Faculty,  was  fortunately  deemed  a  sufficiently  flagrant 
violation  of  the  College  Laws  to  warrant  them  in  suspending  us 
during  the  next  term.  The  Faculty's  letter  informing  ray  father 
of  the  fact,  was  immediately  answered,  the  writer  expressing 
much  grief  at  the  gross  misconduct  of  "  his  son,"  and  hoping  that 
the  punishment Vould  cause  him  to  forsake  his  evil  ways.  My 
brother  by  the  same  mail  sent  me  a  verbatim  copy,  with  the  la- 
conic comment,  "  How  high  was  that."  By  this  happy  stroke  of 
lack,  I  passed  a  very  enjoyable  summer;  though  ostensibly  under 
the  care  of  an  aged  individual  who  was  to  exercise  a  general  su- 
pervision over  my  comings  and  goings,  I  was  as  little  trouble  to  him 
as  he  was  to  me.  Returning  in  season  for  summer  examination, 
my  making  up  was  accomplished  with  the  usual  facility,  and  as- 
suming unmistakable  symptoms  of  contrition  and  repentance,  I 
regained  to  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of  my  instructors.  The 
fact  of  my  suspension  was  one  of  those  little  items  of  information 
that  I  did  not  consider  essential  to  my  father's  happiness.  The 
skillful  manipulation  of  a  younger  brother  is  a  science. 

The  fall  term  of  Junior  year  began  to  drag  wearily  during 
the  magnificent  October  days,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  class- 
mate who  had  all  his  course  taken  turns  with  his  father  in  being 
sick  at  the  commencement  of  terms,  thus  furnishing  a  valid  excuse 
for  absence,  I  wrote  my  paternal  relative,  soliciting  his  views  on  the 
expediency  of  his  taking  a  short  respite  from  the  cares  of  business, 
volunteering  to  leave  my  studies  and  take  charge  of  affairs  in  his 
absence.  His  reply  to  the  offer  of  his  generous  hearted  son  was 
but  an  elegant  paraphrase  for  that  laconic  and  forcible  expression, 
*  too  thin."  Trivial  obstacles  never  dishearten  me.  A  week  later 
I  received  a  telegram  which  read  as  follows  :  "  Come  home  im- 
mediately. I  am  going  to  New  York.  (Signed)  Q.  K."  Have 
I  omitted  to  state  that  my  brother's  initials  were  the  same  as  ray 
father's  ?  Of  course  this  gained  me  an  excuse,  and  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  a  little  pleasure  trip  to  Montreal. 
During  the  winter  I  was  absent  teaching,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  summer  term  was  varied  by  a  little  intermission  of  four 
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weeks  occasioned  by  weak  eyes.  At  the  beginning  of  Senior  year 
ordinary  expedients  being  exhausted  I  had  recourse  to  an  original 
method  of  gaining  my  object.  Selecting  as  a  companion  the  most 
dissipated  member  of  one  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Chandler 
Department  I  perpetrated  a  diabolical  outrage  upon  the  public 
peace  and  the  dignity  of  the  College.  From  a  carefully  compiled 
"black  list*'  of  several  years  of  discipline  I  had  nicely  calculated 
that  six  months'  suspension  would  be  the  punishment  appropriate 
to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence.  My  abettor  in  iniquity  was 
called  up,  as  I  had  arranged  that  he  should  be,  and  suspended, 
but  when  at  my  suggestion  he  accused  me  of  instigating  him  to 
commit  the  offence,  he  was  summarily  expelled  "  for  attempting 
to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  exempla- 
ry members  of  the  Institution."  Fate  was  against  me  in  that  little 
enterprise,  but  my  reliable  brother  came  to  my  assistance  with  a 
letter  asking  leave  of  absence  for  me  to  travel  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  South  on  business  relating  to  "  his  "  affairs.  With  consider- 
able reluctance  this  was  granted,  and  as  I  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  my  last  opportunity  I  prolonged  my  absence  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  Faculty's  leniency.  By  means  of  flying  visits  home 
and  the  greater  freedom  accorded  a  Senior  I  whiled  away  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  with  comparative  ease,  and  gained  my  diplo- 
ma at  an  expense  of  little  over  half  the  labor  usually  devoted  to 
the  attainment  of  that  ultimatum.  What  a  saving  of  precious 
time  !  What  a  triumph  of  successful  shirking  !  Truly  "  wisdoms 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  "  if  properly  abbreviated. 

P.  S.  I  am  aware  that  the  tone  of  this  article  and  the  prin- 
ciple it  involves  are  such  as  the  Faculty  might  consider  it  highly 
injudicious  to  have  generally  disseminated  in  College,  but 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  it  is  an  entirely  fictitious  narra- 
tive, a  mere  figment  of  the  writer's  imagination,  entirely  improb- 
able in  its  character  and  harmless  in  its  intention.  My  under- 
graduate friends,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  rich  vein  of  magnificent  opportunities  open- 
ed up  by  these  suggestions.  Give  the  subject  your  maturest  de- 
liberation and  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  discre- 
tion. 
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Probably  all  have  heard  of  Philip  the  Third's  exclamation  on 
seeing  a  person  laughing  immoderately  over  a  book  ;  "  The  man 
has  either  lost  his  head  or  he  is  reading  Don  Quixote."  The  sud- 
denness and  efficiency  with  which  this  book  cleared  away  the 
flowery  effusions  of  romantic  scriblers  of  that  day,  have  been  held 
up  to  our  admiration  ever  since  we  were  old  enough  to  compre- 
hend in  any  degree  the  character  of  its  hero.  Among  the  indi- 
rect effects  of  the  work,  not  so  generally  dwelt  upon,  has  been 
the  production  of  satires,  in  a  similar  vein,  by  succeeding  authors* 
The  Barbon  of  Balzac  possesses  the  same  spirit  and  Fielding 
thought  he  was  producing  an  excellent  imitation  in  his  Joseph  An- 
drews. But  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  that  illustrous  knight's 
kinsmen  was  the  amiable,  the  learned  but  now,  alas!  almost  forgot- 
ten, Martinus  Scriblerus. 

The  age  of  Pope  and  Swift  was  as  prolific  of  pedants  and 
petty  writers  as  it  was  of  real  genius;  so  these  two  persons  aided 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  conceived  the  idea  of  rewriting  the  history  of 
a  knight-errant  in  literature,  in  whose  career  and  opinions  they 
might  effectually  ridicule  the  pedantry  and  philosophical  extrav- 
agancies of  their  contemporaries.  Their  design  was  not  complete- 
ly carried  out,  but  still  they  produced  the  history  of  an  individual 
whose  life  and  opinions  we  think  it  more  than  unjust  for  people 
to  forget,  when  they  still  read  the  scurrilities  in  theDunciad  and 
the  blasphemies  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

Martinus  Scriblerus  was  of  German  extraction,  though  born 
in  England.  His  father,  Dr.  Cornelius,  was  a  learned  antiquary, 
his  mother  a  very  beautiful  lady,  so  that  we  know  not  in  which 
particular  he  was  the  more  fortunate.  Of  the  one  he  derived  a 
descent  from  Albertus  Magnus,  by  the  other,  Paracelsus  Bombas- 
tus  became  his  ancestor.  His  birth  was  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  extraordinary  prodigies.  One  in  particular  mightily 
pleased  the  father  because  it  so  nearly  resembled  what  happened 
at  the  birth  of  Homer.  It  was  the  descent  through  the  sky-light 
of  a  large  kite  covered  with  interesting  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  characters  of  that  time.  The  infant  was  christened  on  the 
second  day  in  an  ancient  shield  incrusted  with  venerable  verdure 
and  much  reverenced  by  the  Doctor  on  that  account.  There 
have  been  reports  that  this  shield  was  only  a  rusty  sconce,  and 
that  the  infant  was  dropped  by  his  father  in  the  excitement,  but 
these  are  mere  calumnies.  His  nurse  was  fed  upon  black  broth 
to  impart  a  classical  element  to  his  constitution,  while,  like  Mon- 
taigne he  was  allowed  to  wail  and  talk  only  in  Latin.  By  such  care- 
ful abstinence  from  everything  neoteric  in  its  tendencies,  young 
Martinus  safely  passed  the  first  stage  in  his  life,  and  attained  the 
felicity  of  trowsers  with  credit  to  his  parents  and  himself. 

How  many  who  now  hear  so  much  of  kindergartens  and 
object-teaching  are  aware  that  Dr.  Cornelius  was  the  one  who, 
in  his  parental  zeal,  first^invented  these  things !  Yet  so  it  is.  De- 
termined not  to  allow  his  son  to  be  tutored  by  the  tedious  meth- 
ods then  in  vogue,  he  arranged  a  new  plan.  Martinus'  love  for 
ginger-bread  was  made  to  serve  in  teaching  him  his  alphabet.  A 
letter  was  impressed  upon  each  cake,  and  so  diligent  was  our 
prodigy,  that  he  reached  O  before  noon  of  the  first  day.  Natural 
history  was  taught  him  by  the  designs  on  sign-boards.  He  at- 
tained a  knowledge  of  countries  by  wearing  a  geographical  suit 
of  clothes.  A  pair  of  Sandwich  Island  pantaloons  in  particular 
kept  him  constantly  in  mind  of  that  locality  and  his  sympathetic 
soul  often  longed  to  condole  with  some  young  native  of  those 
isles  on  the  insufficiency  of  their  nether  garments  to  protect  one 
from  castigation.  Geometry  he  learned  by  drawing  isometric 
figures  upon  his  bread  and  butter.  By  much  association  with  an 
Egyptian  chimney-sweep  who  lived  near  him,  he  acquired  the  ori- 
ental languages  and  at  the  age  of  nine  wrote  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  translated  the  "  Little  Brown  Jug  "  from  the  Arabic. 

The  games  which  Martinus  was  allowed  to  participate  in, 
were  few  in  number,  but  strictly  classical  in  character.  His  fath- 
er took  especial  pains  to  teach  him  the  Lacedaemonian  pastime 
of  stealing,  and  he  became  such  an  adept  in  it  that  he  practiced 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  course  of  time  Martinus  received  in- 
structions in  rhetoric  and  logic.  He  soon  became  a  master  of 
the  syllogism,  while  in  composition  he  left  his  teacher  far  behind. 
This  will  be  readily  believed  when  one  sees  the  nature  of  the 
theses  which  he  elaborately  discussed. 
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I.  "  Whether  angels  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
without  going  through  the  middle." 

II.  "  Whether  the  creation  was  finished  in  six  days,  because 
six  was  the  most  perfect  number,  or  whether  six  is  the  most  per- 
fect number,  because  creation  was  finished  in  six  days." 

By  the  time  Scriblerus  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
He  had  learned  anatomy  and  physics,  and  had  made  some  most 
profound  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  science  and  the  seat  of  the 
soul.  At  this  a^e  he  commenced  the  writing  of  those  works 
which  an  unjust  posterity  has  sadly  neglected  and  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  I  must  call  your  attention.  His  first  production 
was  an  edition  of  Virgil  with  notes  and  emendations^  The 
wonderful  critical  acumen  which  he  possessed,  is  so  brilliantly 
displayed  in  a  few  passages  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting.  In 
Book  I,  line  119  of  the  iEneid,  we  have  : 

"  Excutitur,  pronusque  magister  Volvitur  in  caput." 

Corrected ; 

"Excutitur,  pronusque  magis  ter  Volvitur  in  caput." 

Which  perhaps  might  be  translated ; 

"  Three  times  more  was  he  rolled  upon  his  head." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  context  will  show  how  much 
more  natural  and  satisfactory  this  rendering  is.   Again  in  line  154: 

"  Jamque  faces  ex  saxa  volant,  Furor  arma  ministrant." 

Corrected : 

"  Jam  faces  et  saxa  volant  Fugiimtque  ministri." 

The  propriety  of  substituting  "slops"  and  "stones"  for 
"  firebrands,"  will  be  obvious  to  every  critical  observer. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  short  specimen  of  the  poetry 
of  this  great  man,  for  the  versatility  of  his  genius  led  him  to  that 
species  of  writing  also : 

THE    TEMPEST. 

A  LULLABY.      M.  S. 

"  Behold  a  watery  wilderness  instead  of  sky, 
Attend  the  Storm  King's  mutterings  from  on  high; 
Now  nature  feels  a  universal  shock, 
The  sea  stands  still  to  see  the  mountains  rock ; 
The  hills  forget  they're  fixed  and  in  their  fright 
Cast  off  their  weight  and  ease  themselves  for  flight. 
Dismayed,  the  finny  tyrant  of  the  seas 
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Doth  send  a  scaly  embassy  for  peace ; 
His  plighted  faith  the  crocodile  would  keep 
And,  finding  rest,  for  joy  sincerely  weep. 
Two  mighty  oaks,  whose  arms  extended  high 
The  tempest,  seeing,  sighs  and  passes  by, 
Viewing  the  ruined  heaps  upon  the  plain, 
Thus  to  the  prostrate  trees  in  tuneful  strain. 
"  The  rising  sun  our  grief  shall  see, 
The  setting  sun  shall  do  the  same, 
While  wretched  we  remember  thee 

O,  Sion,  Sion,  lovely  name!" 
Appeased  by  this  the  Storm-King  soon  withdraws 
The  frightful  blowpipe  from  his  vasty  jaws 
The  ocean,  joyed  to  see  the  tempest  fled, 
Lays  his  great  waves  and  smoothes  his  ruffled  bed." 

Martinus  did  not  long  survive  this  wonderful  production. 
Having  published  his  treatise  on  "Bathos"  and  an  account  of  his 
travels,  he  summoned  his  friends  to  his  bedside  and,  bidding 
them  adieu,  desired  them  to  distribute  his  works  among  his  cred- 
itors, "And,"  added  he,  "  bury  me  quietly  in  the  sands  of  time  and 
give  me  also  a ■"  Here  the  words  were  lost  in  the  death  rat- 
tle and  the  spirit  took  its  flight ;  but  the  rattle  was  subsequently 
extracted  and  in  it  were  found  the  words :  "  post  mortem."  The 
wished  for  examination  was  held,  while  the  rattle  still  amuses  the 
juvenile  descendants  of  the  great  Martinus  Scriblerus. 


"  eheefe." 


An  indefinable  yet  expressive  term.  The  symbol  of  that 
which  is  a  glorious  possession  to  him  who  has  it ;  but  which  is 
often  held  in  contempt  by  him  who  has  it  not.  And  what  are  its 
characteristics  ?  An  independence  of  action  attained  only  by 
those  who  have  it ;  a  pity  for  the  modest  and  retiring  ways  of 
those  who  have  it  not,  yet  would  give  in  exchange  for  it  all  they 
possess  ;  a  bearing  that  leads  the  stranger  to  exclaim,  "  that  man 
was  born  to  command,"  and  which  causes  the  awe-stricken  ser- 
vants of  the  travelling  public  to  fulfil  his  slightest  desires.  But 
it  permits  something  of  that  consideration  for  others'  feelings 
which  is  never  found  with  the  possessor  of  the  kindred  quality  of 
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"brass."  While  advocating  the  general  principle  of  self-reliance, 
it  does  not  utterly  exclude  the  possibility  of  assisting  others,  or 
of  receiving  aid  in  case  of  need — another  point  of  contrast  with 
"  brass." 

And  where  do  we  find  this  immeasurable  gift  of  "cheek?" 
In  almost  every  class  of  society  ;  in  those  pursuing  every  walk 
of  life.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  may  be  pointed 
out.  First,  as  offering  the  strongest  case,  and  the  one  on  the  ex- 
treme of  decency,  we  may  mention  the  average  commercial  trav- 
eller, more  frequently,  and  not  inappropriately,  called  the  "drum- 
mer." ~No  section  of  our  land  is  so  sparcely  populated  as  to  be 
unacquainted  with  his  characteristics;  bold,  unflinching,  ready 
for  the  first  excitement  that  turns  up,  anybody's  companion  ;  and 
"  all  things  to  all  men,"  too  often  careless  of  others  comfort,  and 
ever  thoughtless  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  he  is  proof 
against  all  reproof  for  his  conduct,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
come.  These  peculiarities  are  largely  the  result  ot  a  life  outside 
of  the  restraining  influences  of  regular  associations,  and  of  the 
carelessness  induced  by  being  away  from  all  those  whose  opinions 
they  respect.  So,  frequently,  members  of  this  large  and  increas- 
ing class  of  our  population  go  beyond  all  bounds,  and  are  known 
only  to  be  despised  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of 
them  as  meek  and  modest  as  the  most  exacting  propriety  could 
demand. 

Without  exception  the  newspaper  reporter  must  have  "cheek." 
Without  it  he  would  be  repelled  at  every  advance,  and  the  col- 
umns of  his  journal  would  be  devoid  of  the  interest  that  centers 
in  the  "interviews,"  now  so  important  a  department  of  our  daily 
literature,  while  the  "  locals  "  would  remain  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  all  men.  So  the  reporter  is  usually  an  agreeable 
and  pleasant  man,  not  over  modest  in  his  manner  of  putting  ques- 
tions, but  always  having  a  cultivated  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and 
ready  to  show  his  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  if  he  can  there- 
by gain  their  confidence,  and  with  it  their  story. 

"And  the  student?"  you  ask.  "Are  there  any  among  us  who 
are  possessed  of  this  inestimable  gift?"  There  is  the  one  who 
dares  to  argue  with  the  "  town  oracle,"  and  quails  not  beneath  his 
righteous  indignation.  Here  is  another  who  in  one  of  his  playful 
moods  occupies  the  professor's  chair  while  the  latter  smilingly  de- 
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livers  his  lecture.  Then  the  one  who,  when  unable  to  answer  a 
question,  declines  to  recite  Botany  in  the  engineering  recitation t 
Another,  like  young  Marlow  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquor,"  is  bash- 
ful and  reserved  except  in  his  own  peculiar  sort  of  company,  where 
he  is  seen  at  greatest  advantage  when  with  them  roving  around 
the  country  and  getting  credit  at  all  the  inns  in  the  vicinity  where 
he  is  not  known.  And  there  are  many  others,  but  these  may  serve 
as  the  types  of  those  classes  among  us  which  need  not  to  be  de- 
picted in  detail ;  for  when  there  are  four  hundred  young  men 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  diversity  of  character,  including  all  from  the  modest 
and  shrinking  youth  to  the  one  "possessed  of  the  most  unbounded 
cheek,"  and  him  who  goes  even  farther. 

Finally  then,  cultivate  cheek.  If  you  are  to  be  a  "  drummer  " 
(from  which  fate  ever  seek  to  be  delivered)  you  will  need  it.  If 
you  seek  editorial  fame,  you  must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  will 
need  it.  If  you  travel  and  would  be  respected  by  those  you  meet, 
you  will  need  it.  Wherever  you  are,  in  whatever  occupation  you 
engage,  in  whatever  asssociations  you  may  be  placed,  you  will 
find  it  a  convenient  possession. 


Iditxxtiiai  Bspatitmxmi 


Valedictory. — The  Editorial  corps  of  '72  with  this  number  of  The 
Dartmouth  become  corpses  quite  prostrated  by  their  mighty  struggles- 
They  demise  their  estate  to  their  Junior  brothers  feeling  confident  that 
they  will  find  its  care  a  source  of  pleasure.  No  advice  is  thought  prop- 
er ;  1st  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  2d  because  we  would  wish  to  be 
considered  modest.  For  the  subscribers  of  the  Magazine  we  can  only 
trust  that  next  year  they  will  get  more  for  their  money  than  this  season* 
To  all  we  bid  farewell.  May  blessings  be  yours  and  the  Dartmouth's. 
We  will  shed  our  tears  in  private.    Good-bye,  again. 


Libraries. — Those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  library 

system  of  our  College  must  needs  have  been  impressed  that  all  is  not  as 

it  should  be,  while  the  few  who  by  a  share  in  the  management  of  affairs 

have  come  into  a  state  of  intimacy,  have  invariably  manifested  disgust. 

Vol.  Vi.—z. 
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We  can't  expect  with  our  poor  accommodations  to  have  a  library  ar. 
ranged  on  the  most  approved  plan.  But  we  have  no  right  whatever  as 
trustees  of  valuable  property  to  mishandle  it  year  after  year,  living  in 
hopes  of  the  death  of  some  well-disposed  alumnus.  And  this  is  just  what 
has  been  done  till  now  the  libraries  are  in  a  shocking  condition ;  books 
ill-catalogued,  ill-managed  and  misplaced.  The  question  is  "  Shall  we 
go  on  till  the  disgrace  becomes  a  nuisance,  waiting  the  erection  of  a  li- 
brary building  or  shall  we  rather  use  a  little  energy  and  make  the  best 
of  our  present  gifts  ?  Well  then  the  first  step  is  to  be  taken  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  permanent  librarian.  The  present  system  by  which  the  care 
of  the  books  passes  from  class  to  class  where  the  librarians  care  for  noth- 
ing save  their  twenty-five  cents  per  hour  must  be  abolished. 

And  inasmuch  as  neither  society  could  by  itself  afford  a  librarian 
who  should  give  all  his  time  to  the  care  of  that  library,  it  seems  necessa- 
ry that  there  be  a  consolidation  not  only  of  Fraternity  and  Social  libra- 
ries alone,but  of  the  three,including  the  so-called  College  library.  It  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon  that  such  a  consolidation  would  produce  an  excel- 
lent library,  to  any  one  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  list  of 
books,  and  that  the  united  library  would  be  better  than  the  separated 
ones,  ever  in  good  working  order,  a  moment's  thought  will  demonstrate. 

To  consolidate  the  libraries  requires  that  they  be  placed  under  one 
authority  and,  as  to  insure  a  success  that  authority  must  be  a  stable  one, 
the  wisest  plan  would  seem  to  be  a  surrender  of  the  Fraternity  and  So- 
cial libraries  to  the  College  with  such  conditions  as  may  seem  fit.  We 
do  not  propose  to  suggest  a  plan  in  minutiae,  nor  would  we  presume  to 
dictate  even  to  the  extent  already  indicated.  We  simply  ask  attention 
to  the  subject,  though  believing  that  consolidation  is  the  only  thing, 
quite  sure  that  waiting  for  a  new  library  building  is  a  little  stale. 


There  once  lived  near  the  sea  an  old  woman.  She  had  lived  there 
all  her  life  in  peace,  but  one  day  she  happened  to  think  that  the  ocean 
was  an  evil,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  remove  it ;  so  she  forthwith 
sallied  out  with  pail  and  mop,  and  all  day  long  she  toiled  against  the 
sea,  spattering  herself  and  all  who  came  to  see  her.  At  night  she  re- 
turned to  her  hut,  wet,  dirty  and  drabbled,  but  the  ocean  was  still  there. 
This  fable  may  teach  a  good  many  things,  but  its  especially  apt  lesson 
is  that  there  are  certain  forces  in  existence  that  are  absolutely  irresis- 
table  and  any  sudden  crusade  against  them  is  much  more  likely  to  re- 
sult in  discomfiture  of  the  crusaders  than  the  forces.  This  must  not  be 
understood  as  countenancing  vice  in  any  way,  but  only  as  condemning 
the  injudicious  exposure  of  vices  that  the  wisest  men  have  agreed  must 
exist  in  certain  proportions,  and  that  were  buried  out  of  sight.  Few 
can  handle  pitch  without  defilement,  much  less  throw  it  round. 
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The  class  of  '73,  who  assume  the  management  of  The  Dartmouth 
with  the  next  number,  have  elected  for  Publishing  Committee,  Henry 
M.  Paul,  John  M.  Dutton  and  Charles  H.  Follett,  C.  S.  D.,  and  for  Edi 
tors,  Frank  A.  Bradley,  Frank  E.  Clark,  Clinton  B.  Evans,  Nathan  B. 
Goss,  Alfred  S.  Hall,  Charles  F.  Ober,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb,  John  II. 
Wright  and  William  H.  Cheney,  C.  S.  D. 


In  addition  to  our  exchanges  we  have  received  a  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education ;  The  Kindergarten  in  America,  E.  Steiger,  New 
York ;  The  Sun,  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  which  name  is  all  the  recommen- 
dation it  needs,  from  C.  0.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  New  Haven ;  Replies  by  Prof. 
Lawrence  S.  Benson  to  Prof.  E.  T.  Quimby,  et  al.,  in  a  Mathematical  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  first  issue  of  a  new  college  magazine,  The  Vassar  Mis- 
cellany. It  is  a  fine  looking  pamphlet  of  about  sixty  pages,  and  if  the 
young  ladies  will  only  avoid  a  slight,  and  undoubtedly  unnatural,  ten- 
dency to  prosiness,  we  shall  expect  a  model  college  magazine.  We  don't 
object  to  "  solid  "  articles,  but  attempts  at  an  impossible  immortality, 
through  the  columns  of  college  publications,  are  almost  too  common 
among  us  students,  and  may  well  give  place,  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
to  less  pretentious,  but  much  more  successful,  attempts  to  please  and 
instruct  the  present  generation.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  in  the  least 
unkind. 


We  hope  those  people  in  Hanover  and  vicinity  who  are  so  troubled 
by  the  noise  and  various  boyish  pranks  of  the  students  will  put  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account  the  great  assistance  which  the  students 
render  in  case  of  fire.  People  here  might  well  tremble  at  an  alarm  of 
fire  were  it  not  for  the  students  who  are  always  available  and  always 
willing  to  work. 


A  correspondent  of  the  N.  H.  Patriot  argues  in  favor  of  an  Agricul- 
tural course  from  the  fact  that  thirty-two  Seniors  here  have  taken  Prac- 
tical Chemistry  instead  of  German.  It  is  true  enough  that  about  that 
number  of  Seniors  have  taken  Chemistry,  but  what  that  proves  in  re- 
gard to  an  Agricultural  course  is  not  clear  to  us.  The  only  legitimate 
inference  is  that  about  thirty-two  Seniors,  all  things  considered,  prefer 
Practical  Chemistry  to  German. 
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We  have  a  Base  Ball  Nine  apparently  composed  of  very  good  mate- 
rial. It  has  an  energetic  captain  who  is  practicing  his  men  finely  and 
the  general  expectation  is  that  we  shall  have  a  strong  Nine  this  summer 
if  the  College  will  only  give  its  support.  This  support  question  is  a 
pretty  serious  one  and  becomes  more  so  the  more  we  look  at  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  present  system  is  not  the  best  and  that  some  other  means 
should  be  devised  to  meet  the  expenses  that  are  inevitable.  Perhaps 
the  assessments  should  be  made  on  an  organized  Ball  Club ;  perhaps 
subscription  lists  should  be  prepared ;  however  that  is,  it  can  be  discuss- 
ed at  some  other  time.  We  want  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  following  facts.  At  various  times  we  have  sent  our  Nine  off. 
It  has  been  done  at  meetings  of  the  whole  College  and  we  have  virtual- 
ly said,  "  You  go  and  we  meet  your  expenses."  By  some  oversight  suf- 
ficient appropriations  have  not  been  made  and  for  nearly  a  year  the 
Nine,  or  its  captain,  or  the  College,  or  somebody  has  been  in  debt.  The 
aggregate  is  not  large,  and  when  divided  among  so  many,  becomes  very 
trifling,  but  the  tax  recently  levied  to  clear  off  old  scores,  we  learn  is 
paid  very  slowly  indeed,  to  speak  mildly.  Now  if  every  one  will  just 
consider  that,  however  it  be  about  the  future,  this  debt  is  of  the  past 
and  one  which  we  are  morally  bound  to  pay,  perhaps  the  class  treasur- 
ers will  have  a  little  less  difficulty  in  doing  their  duty.  Everybody  sees 
the  necessity  of  paying  up  these  bills,  but  does  not  at  first  recognize 
his  own  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


locals. 

Several  changes  in  the  Faculty  are  contemplated,  and  will  be  de- 
cided upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  According  to  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  "  It  is  expected  that  Prof.  H.  E.  Parker  will  be  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Metaphysics,  and  J,  K.  Lord  the  present  Latin  tutor  advanc- 
ed to  the  professorship."  The  position  of  tutor  in  Greek  now  held  by 
C.  P.  Chase  has  been  offered  to  Francis  Brown  of  '70.  D.  F.  Thompson 
tutor  in  graphics,  C.  S.  D.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
drawing  in  Renselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  Portrait  for  Dartmouth. — While  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago,  a 
son  of  Dartmouth  residing  in  this  city  had  a  copperplate  engraving 
shown  him  of  Rev.  Sampson  Occum.  The  picture  is  about  8x10  inches 
and  represents  Occum  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  idea  of  having  a  por- 
trait made  from  it  was  broached  to  other  Dartmouth  alumni,  and  the 
responses  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  a  life-size  copy  will  be  made 
from  it  and  placed  in  the  Dartmouth  gallery  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Rev.  Nath'l  Whittaker,  who,  with  Occum,  was  sent  to  England  by  Dr. 
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Wheelock,  first  President  of  Dartmouth,  to  get  funds  for  the  College. 
Occum  was  the  first  ordained  minister  of  his  race,  that  which  Moor's  In- 
dian Charity  School,  now  Dartmouth,  was  established  to  educate.  The 
picture  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  collections. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  novel  plan  proposed  by  the  Professor  of 
Greek,  and  which  we  understand  is  to  be  carried  out,  that  is  expected 
to  make  the  recitations  of  a  student  a  little  better  test  of  his  previous 
study.  In  the  first  place  the  bookselless  have  on  application,  promised 
to  keep  no  more  translations  for  sale  after  the  stock  on  hand  is  disposed 
of.  Then  text-books  are  to  be  given  up  and  the  lesson  for  each  day  is 
to  be  given  out  on  slips  of  paper  the  day  before.  These  slips  are  to  be 
returned  when  used  and  are  to  be  changed  with  every  class.  None  will 
be  able  to  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  so  that  each  one  will  have  to 
rely  on  his  on  resources.  We  should  think  that  the  additional  work  for 
the  Professor  would  be  a  serious  objection. 

The  Junior  exhibition  came  off  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1st,  in  the 
College  Church.  The  speaking  was  good,  and  the  audience  perhaps 
larger  and  more  appreciative  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

The  concert  in  the  evening  by  the  Germania  Band,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Sawyer,  was  a  success.     The  solos  being  especially  fine. 

The  "mock  programmes  "  preceded  the  exhibition  by  a  few  days, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  those  of  former  years,  and  the  concert  was 
followed  by  the  noise  and  excitement  necessary  now-a-days  at  such  a 
time. 

The  dwelling-house  of  the  Flint  Brothers  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
village  was  burned  on  the  evening  before  Junior  exhibition.  By  the 
united  exertions  of  the  fire  department  and  the  students  the  outbuild- 
ings and  barns  were  saved,  although  lack  of  water  prevented  the  engine 
from  being  of  use.     Loss  $4,000.    Insured  for  $1,500. 

The  village  has  become  so  accustomed  to  fires  of  late  that  an  alarm  on 
Sabbath  evening  the  12th  inst.  speedily  brought  out  the  machine  and 
stampeded  the  audience  at  the  College  Church.  The  alarm  was  caused 
by  a  bon-fire  in  "  stump  lane."     Cause  unknown. 

Prof.  Quimby  accompanied  by  J.  H.  Leach  started  on  the  12  inst.  to 
continue  the  triangulation  of  the  State.  They  expect  to  be  absent  until 
Commencement, — when  Mr.  Leach  together  with  two  members  of  the 
graduating  class  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  locating  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Franconia  range  with  the  plane  table. 

The  newly  elected  captain  of  the  College  nine  is  practicing  his  men 
preliminary  to  selecting  a  nine ;  judging  from  the  playing  displayed  the 
nine  must  be  stronger  than  last  year,  and  we  ought  to  witness  some 
match  games  before  the  season  is  over.  The  Norwich  Academy  nine 
played  a  match  game  with  the  Meriden  nine,  Saturday  afternoon,  May 
11th,  on  the  College  grounds,  which  resulted  in  a  score  of  37  to  20  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former  club. 
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Prof.  Quimby  delivered  an  address  before  the  Dartmouth  Scientific 
Association  in  the  Chapel,  Friday  evening,  May  10th,  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  out-going  president  each  year.  After  giving  a  brief  account  of 
the  works  of  the  Association  for  the  year  past,  he  delivered  an  impress- 
ive and  fitting  eulogy  on  the  late  Prof.  T.  R.  Crosby. 

A  passer-by  was  heard  to  remark  the  other  day  of  the  Medical  build- 
ing that  "  if  they  built  it  much  higher  they  must  soon  expect  a  confus- 
ion of  tongues." 

The  Chandler  building,  which  is  now  really  an  adornment  to  the 
street,  is  being  improved  still  further  by  the  addition  of  two  porticos, 
one  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  east  side. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  many  selecting  routes  and  pur- 
chasing tickets  to  the  West.  We  have  learned  that  tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  going  or  sending  away  from  Hanover,  from  W.  F.  Mack, 
formerly  Station  Agent. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  in  pamphlet  form  of  Prof. 
Young's  lecture  upon  "  The  Sun  and  the  Phenomena  of  its  Atmosphere," 
delivered  in  January  before  the  Yale  Scientific  Club,  and  also  in  March 
here.  It  forms  No.  VIII  in  the  University  Series.  The  aim  of  the  series 
is  evidently  a  laudable  one ;  "  to  present  in  a  neat,  convenient  and  cheap 
form  the  advance  thought  of  the  leading  men  of  science  throughout  the 
world. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  village  a  school- 
house  is  in  process  of  building  for  the  newly  established  Parish  School. 
The  building  is  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  rectory  and  the  house 
of  Mr.  S.  W.  Cobb,  is  to  be  68x20  feet,  and  to  contain  ante-rooms,  three 
school  rooms,  and  a  study  for  Mr.  Ilaughton.  The  estimated  cost  is  be- 
tween $1200  and  $1500. 


The  following  are  the  appointments  for  Commencement  from  the 
Academical  Department : 

Valedictory  Addresses — Edwin  D.  Mason,  Passumpsic,  Vt. 

Latin  Salutatory — William  A.  Holman,  Deerinp-. 

Philosophical  Oration— Vital  and  Mechanical  Forces.  George  T. 
Tuttle,  Northwood. 

ENGLISH  OKATIONS. 

Private  Virtue  and  Official  Integrity — George  C.  Coffin,  Glenn's  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

The  Old  Age  of  Dryden  and  Milton— George  H.  Fletcher,  Lake  City, 
Minn. 

Literary  Legislators — Charles  L.  Dana,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Our  account  with  Posterity — Albert  E.  Frost,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Mystery  in  Religion — James  F.  Colby,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
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Industrial  Monopolies — Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Nature  Her  Own  Historian — Albert  E.  Lake,  Loudon  Centre. 

Professional  Wit — Edwin  J.  Bartlett,  Chicago,  111. 

Civilization  of  the  Opposite  Shores  of  the  Pacific — William  W.  Evans, 
Chicago,  111. 

Forensic  Disputation — Can  banking  be  safely  managed  without  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  ?  Aff.,  Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  Thetford,  Vt. ; 
Neg.,  Lewis  G.  Farmer,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 

Political  Disputation — Is  Liberty  advancing  in  Europe?  Aff.,  Wil- 
liam H.  Galbraith,  Passumpsic,  Yt. ;  Neg.,  William  P.  Fowler,  Concord. 

Ethical  Disputation — Is  the  rapid  growth  of  our  great  cities  a  proof 
of  national  prosperity?  Aff.,  George  B.  French,  Moultonboro;  Neg., 
Henry  E.  Lewis,  West  Claremont. 

DISSERTATIONS. 

The  Military  Power  of  Europe — Henry  D.  Pierce,  Cavendish,  Yt. 

Modern  Pulpit  Eloquence — Alva  H.  Morrill,  Colebrook. 

The  Future  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley— Nathaniel  W.  Leonard,  Fay- 
ette, Mo. 

Taine's  Estimate  of  English  Character — William  R.  Burleigh,  Great 
Falls. 

The  Companionship  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Ocean — Charles  W. 
Sanborn,  Wakefield. 

Authority  and  Suasion—George  H.  Stacpole,  Lebanon,  Me. 


The  following  subjects  have  been  assigned  for  Graduating  Themes 
in  the  Scientific  Department.  The  speakers  will  be  chosen  according 
to  rank. 

Prehistoric  America.    Frank  H.  Chamberlain,  Hudson,  Ms. 

The  True  Principles  of  International  Trade.  Augustus  F.  Elder,  E. 
Limington,  Me. 

Narrow  Guage  Railways.    William  Higgins,  London,  Out. 

The  United  States  Signal  Service.  Marcus  A.  Meads,  S.  Limington, 
Me. 

The  Marble  Quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rutland,  Yt.  Edward  D. 
Merrill,  Rutland,  Yt. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway.     Gyles  Merrill,  Jr.,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.     Andrew  L.  McMillan,  Danville,  Yt. 

The  Illinois  and  St., Louis  Bridge.     Granville  A.  Miller,  Concord. 

Scientific  Education  as  related  to  Manufactures.  Robert  G.  Pike, 
Rollinsford. 

Civilization  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Samuel  Q. 
Robinson,  Boston,  Ms. 

The  Restoration  of  American  Commerce.  Leslie  Clark  Wead,  Ma- 
lone,  N.  Y. 

'72's  Artist  is  again  in  town  to  take  the  views. 
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Class  Secretary's  Report. — Statistics  of  the  Graduating  Class, 
Academical  Department,  Dartmouth  College,  1872. 

Number  of  members  at  entering,  80 ;  gained  by  transfers  and  entries 
in  advance,  13;  whole  number  connected  with  the  class,  93;  number  at 
present,  69. 

Residence.—  N.  H.,  31;  Vt.,  15;  N.  Y.,  5;  Mass.  and  Me.,  4  each;  Mo., 
3;  Penn.  and  111.,  2  each;  Mich.,  Minn,  and  N.  S.,  1  each. 

Age  at  Graduation. — Oldest,  31  yrs.,  7  mos.,  13  days;  youngest,  19 
yrs.,  9  mos.,  8  days;  average,  23  yrs„  6  mos.,  8  days. 

Height. — Tallest,  6  ft.,  2 1-2  inches ;  shortest,  5  feet  4  inches ;  average, 
5  feet,  8  3-4  inches. 

Weight. — Heaviest,  212  pounds;  lightest,  118  pounds;  average,  151 
pounds. 

Beard. — Moustache,  16;  siders,  12;  siders  and  moustache,  11;  full, 
3 ;  chinners  and  moustache,  3 ;  siders,  moustache  and  goatee,  1 ;  none,  21. 

Tobbacco. — 1  chews  only;  12  smoke;  5  occasionally ;  11  smoke  and 
chew;  43  do  not  use. 

Estimated  College  Expenses. — Largest,  $3800;  smallest,  $1100;  aver- 
age, $1782;  total  for  the  course,  $119,353. 

Earnings,  &c. — 52  have  engaged  in  teaching;  aggregate  number  of 
terms,  163 ;  amount  earned,  by  teaching  mainly,  $29,700 ;  largest  sum 
earned,  $1,475. 

Favorite  Studies.— Metaphysics,  9;  Chemistry,  8;  Greek,  7;  Latin, 
Mathematics  and  Modern  Langues,  5  each;  Language  in  general,  4;  En- 
glish Literature,  2 ;  Science,  2 ;  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  Law, 
Morals,  History,  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  Conic  Sections,  Woman, 
Billiards  and  Butler,  1  each;  undecided,  8. 

Intended  Occupation— Law,  18;  Ministry  and  Medicine, 8  each;  Bus- 
iness and  Teaching,  7  each ;  Engineering,  4 ;  Journalism,  3 ;  Farmer  and 
Naturalist,  1  each ;  undecided,  10. 

Religious  Preferences.— Congregational,  24;  Catholic,  14;  Presbyte- 
rian, 6;  Methodist,  5;  Baptist,  4;  Universalist  and  Unitarian,  2  each; 
Trinitarian,  Evangelical,  Episcopal,  Liberal,  Christian,  Neophyte,  1  each ; 
undecided,  4. 

Political  Preferences.— Republicans,  40 ;  Democrats,  14 ;  Liberal  Re- 
publicans, 10 ;  undecided,  3. 

Matrimonial  Prospects— Engaged,  5;  fair  prospects,  8;  dangerously 
susceptible,  10;  open  to  conviction,  8;  despondent,  4 ;  dubious,  4;  never 
been  assailed,  2 ;  married,  1 ;  1  has  four  good  chances,  and  1  has  had  5 
engagements,  3  still  pending. 

Elective  Studies— -31  favor  for  entire  course;  12,  in  part  only;  22  op- 
pose ;  2  are  undecided. 

Female  Education  at  Dartmouth— -20  favor;  44  oppose;  3  undecided. 

Miscellaneous—  23  favor  Free  Trade;  38  oppose;  6  undecided;  30 
favor  Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws ;  29  License ;  undecided,  8 ;  5  have  serv- 
ed in  the  army  with  rank  of  Sergeant,  Private  and  Drummer. 
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Nicknames. — Artemus,  Bailey,  Baker,  Beat,  Brin,  Brown,  Cardiff, 
Chip,  Coop,  Cyclops,  Cyke,  Cliausen,  Chuck,  Cap,  Doc,  Dutchy,  Elder, 
General,  Guy,  Hazer,  Hardee,  Howard,  Indian  Chief,  Jabe,  Jack,  Joe, 
Kit,  Parson,  Pat,  Popj^  Publius,  Kooster,  Rusty,  Simus,  Skillet,  Stub, 
Stack,  Talbo,  Ted,  Torrent,  Tote,  Wakefield. 


Statistics  of  '72,  C.  S.  D. — dumber  at  entering,  19 ;  gained  by  ad- 
ditions, 9;  graduated  prematurely  of  their  own  accord,  13;  graduated 
prematurely,  by  advice  and  consent  of  faculty,  4;  subjects  of  discipline, 
2 — rusticated. 

Residence — Vermont,  3;  Maine,  2;  N.  H.,  2;  Mass.,  2;  N.  Y.  and 
Illinois,  1  each. 

Oldest  at  graduation,  25  ys.,  2  mo.,  1  dy. ;  youngest,  18  ys.,  4  mo., 
28  dy. ;  average,  21  ys.,  8  mo.,  27  ds. ;  total  2  centuries,  40  ys.,  1  mo., 
26  days. 

Weight— heaviest,  178  lbs. ;  lightest,  115  lbs. ;  average,  151  lbs. ;  total, 
1660  lbs. 

Height— tallest,  6  ft.  1  1-4  in. ;  shortest,  5  ft.  5  1-2  in. ;  total,  3  rods, 
15  ft.,  2  3-8. 

Total  expenses  of  class,  $22,275 ;  average  yearly  expenses,  586.20. 

Average  size  of  hat,  7  1-8 ;  average  size  of  boots,  7 ;  greatest,  10 ; 
least,  4. 

Religious  preference,  Baptist,  3 ;  Episcopalian,  2 ;  Congregational, 
2 ;  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Unitarian,  1  each ;  none,  1. 

Political  preference — Republican,  7 ;  Democrat,  4. 

Matrimonial  prospects — 1  engaged,  1  ought  to  be ;  1  good ;  1  gone 
up ;  7  poor. 

Susceptibilities — 1  Phlegmatic ;  1  open  to  conviction ;  4  slightly  sus- 
ceptible; 2  irresistible. 

Intended  occupation— Civil  engineering,  4 ;  Railroading,  2 ;  Draught- 
ing, Journalism,  Business,  Teaching  and  Undecided,  each  one. 

Favorite  studies — ISfatural  Sciences,  2 ;  Chemistry,  2 ;  Mathematics, 
2 ;  Mechanics,  Eng.  Lit.,  Drawing,  Political  Economy  and  German,  each 
one. 

Whiskers — 2  have  siders ;  3  moustaches.  Three  have  taught  school 
13  terms.    One  was  in  the  army  one  day,  rank  high  private. 

In  favor  of  Free  Trade,  4 ;  Protection,  7 ;  License,  7 ;  Prohibition,  4. 

In  favor  of  an  Elective  System  of  Studies,  4 ;  Female  Education  at 
Dartmouth,  3 ; 

Six  smoke ;  none  chew. 

Nick-names,  Betty,  Chamby,  Fits,  Granny,  Gransor,  Gubby,  Guile- 
less, Gummy,  Hig,  Mac,  Mike,  Peake,  Rob. 
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Pressed  for  time, — Egyptian  mummies. 

The  noisiest  piece  of  crockery, — "  the  cup  that  cheers." 

At  Middlebury,  the  police  succeeded  in  suppressing  mock  pro- 
grammes of  the  Junior  Exhibition. 

At  Cornell,  the  Sophomores  very  nearly  succeeded  in  suppressing 
Junior  Exhibition  itself,  by  a  liberal  use  of  pepper  and  snuff. 

The  Glee  Club  at  Yale  provided  music  for  the  late  Junior  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  general  descriptive 
and  surgical  anatomy,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  Ann  Arbor 
has  been  making  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  him  again. 

The  Courant  demands  from  the  college  more  political  instruction  for 
the  students. 

Some  Japs  are  going  to  study  farming  at  Amherst. 

The  annual  College  Eegatta  occurs  July  23d.  Harvard,  Yale,  Wil- 
liams, Bowdoin,  Brown,  Trinity,  Cornell,  Agricultural  and  "  Intellec- 
tual "  Amherst  are  to  be  represented. 

It  is  said  that  Gilmore  has  asked  the  Yale  Choir  to  sing  at  his  Jubi- 
lee. 

The  motto  of  the  "  Medics  "  of  Michigan  University  is:  De  morluis 
nil  nisi  bonum.  Their  translation  is :  "  Nothing  good  in  the  dead  but 
their  bones." 

Tall  Miss  White — facetiously  named  Alba  Longa — has  solved  every 
problem  in  the  mathematical  course  at  Michigan  University,  including 
one  which  has  remained  unsolved  for  fifteen  years. 

A  New  Haven  girl  has  been  niching  clothing  from  the  students. 
Evidently  she  pants  for  the  classic. 

A  young  gentleman  recently  created  quite  a  sensation  while  reading 
to  a  circle  of  young  ladies  a  poetic  effusion  "Toa  beautiful  Belle,"  by 
pronouncing  the  last  word  in  two  syllables. 

Monmouth  College  graduates,  on  Commencement  day,  have  only 
six  minutes  apiece  in  which  to  "  spout." — The  Williams  Vidette. 

That's  the  way  it  is  here.    Wonder  how  it  is  down  at  Williams. 

A  Professor  at  Simpson  College,  (Iowa,)  recently  flunked  on  the 
Lord's  prayer.    He  got  half  through. 

At  Harvard  they  play  foot-ball  matches  with  ten  men  on  a  side. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  has  refused  the  publication  of  a  poem. 
Good. 

Prof.  Kobinson  lectured  in  Chapel  January  21  on  "  Humanity  and 
the  Bible."  We  regretted  to  be  absent.  We  learn  that  the  lecture  was 
a  success.  It  was  our  misfortune  also  to  be  absent  on  a  late  Sabbath 
when  our  new  Professor — Major  Bayles — presented  also  his  first  lecture, 
of  which  we  hear  a  fine  report.—  Iowa  Classic, 

Too  bad  about  those  absences. 
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*  "The  Land  of  Desolation." — Partly  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
partly  to  obtain  views  of  Arctic  landscapes,  was  fitted  out  during  the 
summer  of  1869  the  vessel  Panther,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  and  on  one  gloomy  night  during  the  latter  part  of  July  cast  an- 
chor in  the  port  of  Julianashaab,  the  capital  of  the  district,  within  6^ 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  How  doleful  was  the  prospect !  To  the  south  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  sea  with  its  myriads  of  colliding  icebergs,  to  the 
north  the  small  village  with  its  low  huts  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  rocks  themselves,  on  either  side  the  ice  covered  plain  or  equally  bar- 
ren mountain.  How  well  named  the  Land  of  Desolation.  The  legen- 
dary colonization  of  Greenland,  the  division  of  the  country  into  eleven 
districts  extending  to  the  very  confines  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  the 
settlement  of  the  inhabitants  into  permanent  communities,  whose  gov- 
ernmental privileges  are  exercised  by  a  Parliament  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  each  native  is  a  subject  of  Denmark  and  amenable  to  Danish 
law,  are  each  dwelt  upon  with  some  degree  of  exactness  and  detail.  The 
one-story  rough  finished  Parliament  house  with  its  common  deal  table 
through  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  on  each  side  a  long  backless  bench 
where  sit  the  Parliamentarians,  while  with  rapidity  and  decorum  they 
transact  the  necessary  business,  attests  to  the  rudeness  of  their 
manners.  The  facetious  description  of  a  Greenland  ball  is  well  worthy 
of  notice.  How  distinctly  can  we  see  the  ball  room  decorated  with  flags 
and  other  ornamental  hangings,  the  women  chatty  and  gay,  arrayed  in 
their  best  seal  skin  apparel,  the  men  similarly  though  more  carelessly 
dressed,  while  to  the  music  of  a  broken  fiddle  and  keg  head  they  whirl 
off  into  the  mysteries  of  the  mazy  dance  and  all  cares  and  sorrows  are 
forgotten. 

But  Science  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  glaciers 
extending  perpendicularly  upwards  hundreds  of  feet  with  immense  area, 
the  birth  of  the  massive  icebergs,  the  hair-breadth  escapes  from  immi- 
nent dangers,  the  gelogical  formation  and  history  of  these  various  phe- 
nomena are  well  and  graphically  told.  But  further  we  proceed  and  come 
to  the  region  of  the  midnight  sun.  Strange  anomaly— under  the  mid- 
night sun !  Yet  such  is  the  curious  fact.  Passing  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Arctic  circle  we  enter  a  region  of  scarcely  any  night,  where  the  tem- 
perature often  ranges  as  high  as  60°  above  zero  in  the  shade ;  sailing  on, 
still  on,  until  even  the  most  northern  house  on  the  globe  is  passed, 
skirting  along  the  edge  of  vast  fields  of  ice  until  the  farthest  point 
has  been  reached,  and  "  Home  Sweet  Home,"  is  the  cry. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  well  written,  though  perchance  in  parts 
somewhat  tedious,  as  many  legends  and  antiquated  chronicles  of 
Greenland  are  brought  in  needlessly,  only  soliciting  a  yawn  from  the 

*  The  Land  of  Desolation  by  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes  ;  New  York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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reader.  It  is  well  illustrated,  adding  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pe- 
ruser, aud  is  expressed  in  simple  and  well  chosen  language.  We  thank 
Dr.  Hayes,  and  recommend  it  to  all. 


'17.  Marshall  Shedd,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Acton,  Ms.,  but  for  the  last  forty-one  years  residing  at  Willsboro,  N. 
Y.,  died  March  24th,  1872.    He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Ms.  in  1786. 

'25.  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.,  for  twelve  years  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral Metaphysical  works,  is  now  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

'32,  William  C.  Clark,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  formerly  Judge  of  Probate  for  Hillsborough  County,  died  at 
Manchester,  April  25th.  He  was  born  in  1810  and  has  practiced  law  in 
Manchester  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

'49.  Col.  Joseph  O.  Hudnut  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Richmond  Air  Line  Railroad  and  is  located  at  Charlotte,  N".  C. 

'49.    B.  M.  Hanks  is  Resident  Engineer  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'57.    D.  T.  Corbin  of  '57  is  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  Charleston^.  C. 

'58.    Rev.  J.  T.  Aiken  is  preaching  at  Georgia,  Vt. 

'59,  Luther  T.  Townsend,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  tho 
Boston  Theological  Seminary  and  author  of  "  Credo,"  has  lately  produc- 
ed another  work— subject  "  God-Man." 

'61.  Edward  B.  Knight  was  married  Sept.  18, 1864.  His  eldest  son 
was  born  April  30,  1866. 

'61  Dr.  M.  C.  Eaton  formerly  a  member  of  the  class  of  '64,  Depart- 
ment, and  a  graduate  of  the  same  year  in  the  Medical  Department,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  K  H.,  March  29th. 

'70.  Irving  W.  Drew  made  his  first  argument  in  court  at  Lancaster, 
N.  H.  a  short  time  since. 

70.     A.  L.  Plummer  is  Principal  of  Brandenburg  Academy,  Meade 

Co.,  Ky. 

'70.  Ira  A.  Abbott  of  '70  has  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  to  part- 
nership with  John  J.  Marsh,  class  of  '41,  of  Haverhill,  Ms. 

'71.  Valorous  Lang  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  silver  watch 
given  by  his  pupils  of  the  Pittsfield  Academy,  N.  H.  He  takes  charge 
of  Gilmanton  Academy  next  year. 

'71.    Albert  A.  Osgood  is  at  present  located  at  Springfield,  Vt. 

'71.  E.  A.  Daniels  is  Professor  of  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  at 
Peddie  Institution,  Hightsburg,  N.  J. 

'72.  J-  A.  Samborn  of  '72  has  just  bought  out  a  drug  store  in  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  and  according  to  the  local  paper  has  won  hosts  of  friends 
in  that  city. 
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Ft^shroatt  Fagging. 

Some  one  has  said  that,  as  in  Antioch,  Syria,  the  disciples  of 
the  new  faith  were  first  called  Christians,  so  in  Antioch  College, 
Ohio,  students  were  first  addressed  as  gentlemen.*  The  regard 
in  which  the  undergraduate  of  the  American  College  has  been 
held,  both  by  his  superiors  in  the  government,  and  by  his  seniors 
in  college  life,  and  in  consequence  the  treatment  he  has  received, 
have  varied  very  much  in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  the 
English  University,  the  development  of  the  old  monastic  broth- 
erhood, such  a  variety  has  not  been  shown,  the  relation  of  infe- 
rior to  superior  always  remaining  substantially  the  same  as  of 
novice  to  abbot.  But  the  case  has  been  otherwise  in  the  Ameri- 
can college.  Although  the  American  was  ostensibly  built  after 
the  model  of  the  English,  the  spirit  in  the  imitation  was  wanting. 
The  extreme  subservience  to  authority,  the  traditions  social  and 


*The  pertinency  of  this  comparison,  made  by  an  admirer  of  Horace 
Mann,  the  founder  of  Antioch  College,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  a 
statement  we  find  with  regard  to  President  Dwiglit  of  Yale  College, 
that  upon  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  (1795),  *'  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  officers  and  students  was  placed  upon  a  new  footing ;  the  lat- 
ter were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gentlemen."— Life  of  Pres. 
Dwight,  p.  23. 

Vol.  Vh. — aa. 
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religious  of  rank  and  allegiance,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  in- 
fused into  the  polity  of  the  American  college.  Young  men  com- 
ing together  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
would  fall  into  that  way  of  regarding  and  treating  each  other, 
which  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  socie- 
ty at  that  time.  Then,  as  ever,  the  stronger  was  supreme  mas- 
ter ;  but  there  was  no  spirit  of  christian  gentlemanliness  to  right- 
ly interpret  this  fact,  an  un variable  law  in  the  universe  of  men. 
And  as  the  stronger  was  generally  he  who  had  been  longest  in 
college,  and  as  experience  was  strength,  the  later  comers  were 
the  sufferers.  It  was  thus  that  the  practice  of  class-subordina- 
tion, aided  by  the  prestige  of  time,  backed  up  by  college  ordi- 
nances, and  inspired  by  undiluted  passion  of  brute  authority,  by 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  assumed  frightful  proportions. 

It  was  natural  that  the  inexperienced  and  uninitiated  Fresh- 
men should  be  the  chief  sufferers.  A  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of 
all  they  had  to  undergo,  and  the  shifts  to  which  they  were  put 
by  their  fellows,  based  upon  facts  handed  down  by  tradition,  or 
found  in  the  correspondence  of  that  time,  would  not  be  believed. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  carry  out  our  original  purpose  of  writing 
a  sketch  of  the  experiences  of  some  representative  Freshman  of 
the  class  of  1776 ;  but  will  copy,  verbatim  et  literatim,  some  of 
the  laws  enacted  relative  to  Freshman  servitude  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, laws  which  were  in  full  force  for  many  years. 

Pre-eminent  among  Freshman  persecutors,  as  ever,  were 
Harvard  and  Yale ;  and  the  methods  of  persecution  were  the 
same  in  each.  The  Freshmen  were  required  to  go  on  errands, 
even  of  the  most  trifling  character,  for  the  upper-class  men,  and 
were  withal  to  treat  their  masters  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
respect.  Any  violation  of  the  laws  enforcing  these  requirements, 
either  extended  the  Freshman's  period  of  servitude  into  Sopho- 
more year,  or,  what  was  especially  hard,  deprived  him  of  his 
right  later  in  his  course  to  lord  it  over  his  inferiors. 

At  Harvard  the  laws  were  made  known  to  the  Freshmen  by 
the  Sophomores  in  the  College  chapel  immediately  after  evening 
prayers  on  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year.  No  sooner  had 
the  concluding  "  amen"  of  the  chaplain's  prayer  been  uttered, 
than  one  of  the  Sophomores  cried  out,  "  Stop,  Freshmen,  and 
hear  the  customs   read."     This   direction  was  humbly  complied 
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with,  and  the  laws  were  read  and  listened  to  with  becoming  grav- 
ity and  decorum.  The  earliest  English  copies  of  the  laws  in 
Harvard  relating  to  Freshman  servitude,  were  found  among  the 
papers  of  Richard  Waldron  of  the  class  of  1738.  These  laws, 
with  slight  differences,  are  found  yet  earlier  in  Latin  ;  and  later 
with  additions  and  modifications,  in  English,  in  the  Immediate 
Government  Books  of  Harvard  University  for  1781. 

Waldron's  copy  is  headed,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  omis- 
sions, and  changes  of  arrangement,  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  Customs  of  Harvard  College,  which  if  the  Freshmen  don't 
observe  and  obey,  they  shall  be  severely  punished  if  they 
have  heard  them. 

1.  No  Freshman  shall  ware  his  hat  in  the  College  yard,  except  it 
lains,  hails,  or  snows,  he  be  on  horseback,  or  hath  both  hands  full. 

2.  No  Freshman  shall  pass  by  his  Senior,  without  pulling  his  hat  off  • 

3.  No  Freshman  shall  be  saucy  to  his  Senior,  or  speak  to  him  with 
his  hat  on. 

4.  No  Freshman  shall  laugh  in  his  Senior's  face. 

5.  No  Freshman  shall  ask  his  Senior  any  impertinent  question. 

6.  No  Freshman  shall  intrude  into  his  Senior's  company. 

7.  When  a  Freshman  is  sent  of  an  errand,  he  shall  not  loiter  by  the 
way,  but  shall  make  haste. 

8.  No  Freshman,  when  he  is  going  of  errands,  shall  go  away,  except 
he  be  dismissed,  which  is  known  by  saying,  "  It  is  well,"  "  You  may 
go,"  "  I  thank  you,"  or  the  like. 

9.  Freshmen  are  to  find  the  rest  of  the  scholars  with  bats,  balls,  and 
foot-balls. 

10.  No  Freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  his  Senior's  chambers,  nor  in 
his  own,  if  his  Senior  be  there. 

11.  When  any  one  knocks  at  a  Freshman's  door,  he  shall  not  ask 
who  is  there,  but  immediately  open  the  door. 

12.  When  a  Freshman  knocks  at  a  Senior's  door,  he  shall  tell  his 
name  immediately. 

13.  No  Freshman  shall  call  his  classmate  by  the  name  of  Freshman. 

14.  No  Freshman  shall  lean  at  prayers,  but  stand  upright. 

15.  Freshmen  are  so  to  carry  themselves  to  there  Seniors  in  all  res- 
pects so  as  to  be  in  no  wise  saucy  to  them,  and  whosoever  of  the  Fresh- 
men shall  brake  any  of  these  customs  shall  be  severely  punished." 

The  punishment  here  threatened,  was  frequently  corporeal, 
and  inflicted  by  Tutors. 

To  this  list  of  singular  regulations  we  will  add  a  few  taken 
from  President  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University.     Omit- 
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ting  some  of  the  same  tenor  as  those  already  cited,  we  have  the 
remaining,  under  the  title  : 

''The  Ancient  Customs  of  Harvabd  College,  Established  by  the 

Government  of  it. 

"  No  Undergraduate  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  College  yard  when  any 
of  the  Government  of  the  College  are  there ;  and  no  Bachelor  shall  wear 
his  hat  when  the  President  is  there. 

"Freshmen  are  to  consider  all  the  other  classes  as  Seniors. 

"  No  Freshman  shall  speak  to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on,  or  have  it  on 
in  a  Senior's  chamber,  or  in  his  own,  if  a  Senior  be  there. 

"All  Freshmen  (except  those  employed  by  the  Immediate  Government 
of  the  College,)  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  any  errand  (except  such  as 
shall  be  judged  improper  by  some  one  in  the  Government  of  the  Col- 
lege,) for  any  of  his  Seniors,  Graduates  or  Undergraduates,  at  any  time, 
except  in  studying  hours,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"No  Freshman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary 
delay,  neglect  to  make  due  return,  or  go  away  till  dismissed  by  the  per- 
son who  sent  him. 

"  The  Sophomores  shall  publish  these  customs  to  the  Freshmen  in 
the  chapel,  whenever  ordered  by  any  in  the  Government  of  the  College ; 
at  which  time  the  Freshmen  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  places  in  their 
seats,  and  attend  with  decency  to  the  reading." 

The  foundation  of  these  rules  seems  to  have  been  the  follow- 
ing Latin  regulation,  passed  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
college : 

"  Nulli  ex  scholaribus  senioribus,  solis  tutoribus  et  collegii  sociis 
exceptis,  recentem  sive  juniorem,  ad  iterandum,  aut  ad  aliud  quodvis 
faciendum,  minis,  verberibus,  vel  aliis  modis  impellere  licebit.  Et  si  quis 
non  gradatus  in  banc  legem  peccaverit,  castigatione  corporali,  expul- 
sione,  vel  aliter,  prout  praesidii  cum  sociis  visum  fuerit,  punietur." 

This  privilege  of  sending  Freshmen  on  errands,  granted  and 
regulated  by  the  laws  cited,  was  frequently  abused ;  and  in  the 
records  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  may  be  found 
complaints  lodged  against  upper-class  men  for  abusive  treatment 
in  striking  Freshmen  and  otherwise  illegally  persecuting  them. 
Although  repeatedly  recommended  by  the  humane  Overseers  to 
abolish  this  barbarous  custom  of  enslaving  the  Freshmen,  the 
tough-skinned  corporation  never  adopted  nor  enforced  the  rec- 
ommendation ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  ot  the  century  that 
the  practice  fell  into  disuse  by  general  consent.  The  spirit  of 
the  French  revolution  broke  the  yoke  of  bondage ;  and  students 
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in  those  stirring  times  had  larger  thoughts  than  of  compelling  the 
obedience  of  those  who  chanced  to  be  younger  in  college  life. 

At  Yale  the  state  of  affairs  was  not  different.  Laws  of  the 
same  import  were  prevalent  there,  as  indeed  in  all  the  colleges  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  If  anything,  at 
Yale  the  lines  of  caste,  both  in  social  and  collegiate  position, 
were  more  closely  drawn  than  at  Harvard.  Cambridge  life  was 
democratic.  The  Freshman  in  subservience  knew  that  next  year 
his  turn  would  come  ;  but  Yale  life  was  aristocratic.  This  state 
was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  President  Clap,  with  his 
rigid  notions  of  tutorical  dignity  and  college  etiquette.  With 
this  difference,  that  Yale  was  more  formal  and  aristocratic — a 
difference  which  ended  with  President  Clap's  death — the  two 
universities  were  very  much  alike  in  their  treatment  of  Freshmen. 
Professor  Silliman  relates  that,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Fresh- 
men, they  were  assembled  and  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  gallery  of 
the  old  chapel,  "  the  senior  class  being  arranged  parallel  and  front- 
ing them,  when  one  of  their  number,  selected  for  his  gravity  and 
weight  of  character,  explained  to  the  novices  the  peculiar  cus. 
toms  of  the  college,  especially  in  regard  to  manners ;  the  lesson 
was  given  with  dignity  and  kindness,  and  received  and  regarded 
iu  a  proper  spirit.  Thus  far  was  very  well ;  but  the  interference 
of  the  superior  classes,  and  especially  the  Sophomore,  with  the 
Freshman  class,  in  lecturing,  disciplining,  and  sending  of  errands, 
usually  vexatious,  and  often  insulting,  was  only  mischievous. 
The  Freshmen  were  the  errand-boys  of  their  superiors,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  gowns  or  to  carry  canes."  At  the  public 
commencement,  however, — as  here  at  Dartmouth  at  the  Junior 
Exhibition — they  were  allowed  to  assume  the  toga  and  the  cane. 
*  A  book  entitled  "  Freshman  Laws,"  printed  certainly  before 
1764,  which  was  read  to  the  new  comers,  contains  with  others  the 
following  regulations : 

"  It  being  the  duty  of  the  Seniors  to  teach  the  Freshmen  the  laws, 
usages  and  customs  of  the  college,  to  this  end  they  are  empowered  to 
order  the  whole  Freshman  class,  or  any  particular  member  of  it,  to  ap- 
pear, in  order  to  be  instructed  or  reproved,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
they  shall  appoint ;  when  and  where  every  Freshman  shall  attend,  an- 
swer all  questions,  and  behave  decently.  The  Seniors,  however,  are  not 
to  detain  a  Freshman  more  than  five  minutes  after  study  bell,  without 
a  special  order  from  the  President,  Professor,  or  Tutor. 
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"  The  Freshmen  are  forbidden  to  wear  their  hats  (unless  in  stormy 
weather,)  in  the  front  door  yard  of  the  President's  or  Professors'  hous- 
es, or  within  ten  rods  of  the  person  of  the  President,  eight  rods  of  a 
Professor,  and  five  rods  of  a  Tutor. 

"  No  Freshman  shall  wear  a  gown,  carry  a  cane,  or  appear  out  of  his 
room  without  being  completely  dressed,  and  with  his  hat:  and  whenever 
a  Freshman  either  speaks  to  a  superior,  or  is  spoken  to  by  one,  he  shal] 
keep  his  hat  off  until  bidden  to  put  it  on.  A  Freshman  shall  not  play 
with  any  members  of  an  upper  class,  without  being  asked ;  nor  is  he 
permitted  to  use  any  acts  of  familiarity  with  them. 

"  In  case  of  personal  insult,  a  Junior  may  call  up  a  Freshman  and  rep- 
rimand him.  A  Sophomore,  in  like  case,  must  obtain  leave  from  a  Sen- 
ior, and  then  he  may  discipline  a  Freshman,  not  detaining  him  more 
than  five  minutes,  after  which  the  Freshman  may  retire,  even  without 
being  dismissed,  but  must  retire  in  a  respectful  manner. 

"  Freshmen  are  obliged  to  perform  all  reasonable  errands  for  any  su- 
perior, always  returning  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  person  who  sent 
them.  When  called  they  shall  attend,  and  give  a  respectful  answer; 
and  when  attending  on  their  superior,  they  are  not  to  depart  until  regu- 
larly dismissed. 

"  When  a  Freshman  is  near  a  gate,  or  door,  belonging  to  the  College, 
or  the  College  yard,  he  shall  look  around  and  observe  whether  any  of 
his  superiors  are  coming  to  the  same ;  and  if  any  are  coming  within 
three  rods,  he  shall  not  enter,  w  ithout  a  signal  to  proceed. 

"  Freshmen  shall  not  run  in  the  College  yard,  nor  up  and  down  stairs, 
nor  call  to  any  one  through  a  college  window. 

"  When  going  into  the  chamber  of  a  superior,  they  shall  knock  at  the 
door,  and  shall  leave  it  as  they  find  it,  open  or  shut.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber  of  a  superior,  they  shall  not  speak  until  spoken  to ;  they  shall 
reply  modestly  to  all  questions,  and  perform  their  messages  decently  and 
respectfully.  They  shall  not  tarry  in  a  superior's  room,  after  they  are 
dismissed,  unless  asked  to  sit.  They  shall  alw  ays  rise  whenever  a  supe- 
rior enters  or  leaves  the  room  where  they  are,  and  not  sit  in  his  presence 
until  permitted. 

"  These  rules  are  to  be  observed,  not  only  about  College,  but  every 
where  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  Haven." 

The  opinion  in  which  this  state  of  affairs  was  held  by  the 
better  portion  of  the  outside  world,  is  expressed  by  the  founder 
of  our  own  college,  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  in  his  correspondence. 
A  letter  written  by  him,  when  pastor  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  to  Da- 
vid McClure,  one  of  his  former  pupils,  and  then  a  member  of 
Yale  College,  is  especially  interesting  as  revealing  the  sentiments 
of  one  who  would  afterward  lay  the  foundations,  and  shape  the 
policy  of  our  college.    McClure  had  written  details  ofclass-sub- 
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ordination ;  and  the  letter,  a  part  of  which  we  give  below,  was 
the  answer.  It  mingles  tenderness  and  Christian  charity,  with 
satire  and  indignation. 

"  Lebanon,  Nov.  5,  1765. 
"  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  rough,  savage,  clownish,  ungenteel  man- 
ner of  conduct  toward  Freshmen  particularly,  in  the  young  gentlemen 
who  are  more  especially  appointed  to  inspect  and  form  the  manners  of 
raw  and  unpolished  boys  when  they  first  come  to  college,  as  inclined  me 
to  give  my  attention  to  that  subject  as  I  travelled  home  alone,  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  indulging  some  concern  for  you,  how  you  would 
overcome  the  many  temptations,  and  persevere  in  a  modest,  meek,  and 
becoming  behavior  through  such  a  new  scene  of  trials  as  I  apprehended 
to  be  before  you.  ********** 

"  One  morning  after  I  came  home,  I  walked  abroad  and  saw  my  largo 
herd  of  fatting  hogs  shut  up  in  the  long  yard  in  the  street,  and  to  their 
number  were  added  several  strangers,  which  were  brought  down  from 
the  farm  to  be  fatted  with  them ;  the  extraordinary  discipline  among 
them,  exercised  towards  these  new  comers,  the  whole  length  of  the 
yard,  commanded  my  attention,  and  the  more  so  because  it  seemed  to 
be  so  exact  a  resemblance  of,  and  even  an  acting  over  the  scene  which 
had  much  engrossed  my  thoughts,  but  only  with  this  difference :  these 
were  really  hogs,  and  were  acting  the  very  nature  of  hogs,  and  in  that 
view  their  discipline  seemed  tolerable,  though  very  cruel  and  inhuman ; 
but  had  they  been  young  gentlemen  of  a  liberal  education,  and  honor- 
ed with  the  important  trust  and  office  of  forming  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  the  junior  members  of  that  very  respectable  society  to  rules  of 
the  most  polite  and  decent  deportment  among  their  fellow-men,  the 
sight,  instead  of  diverting  me,  must  needs  have  filled  me  with  indigna- 
tion. I  charge  you,  my  children,  that  you  take  heed  that  you  don't  grow 
into  a  liking  or  a  less  abhorrence  of  such  conduct  by  seeing  it  practised 
by  others,  and  by  your  superiors  in  standing ;  and  that  you  don't  in- 
dulge the  least  disposition  ever  to  imitate  it,  if  by  the  providence  of 
God  you  should  ever  have  an  opportunity  for  it.  Leave  that  manner  of 
conduct  entirely  to  the  hogs,  who  may  practise  it  without  degrading  or 
debasing  themselves,  or  dishonoring  the  society  to  which  they  belong." 

While  a  student  in  Yale  College,  another  of  the  Presidents 
of  Dartmouth,  and  son  of  the  former,  the  imperious  John  Wheel- 
ock,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  galling  usage.  Says  McClure, 
(October,  1767)  : 

"  The  Freshmen  class  are  called  a  very  likely  class.  They  were  or- 
dered up  to  the  long  garret  immediately  after  dinner  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  their  superiors.  All  things  in  College  wear  a  good  aspect 
seemingly,  except  the  Seniorical  discipline,  which  is  still  practised. 
Jonne  [John  Wheelock]  has  been  ordered  up  once  or  twice  into  the 
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long  garret  with  the  rest  of  his  class,  and  I  think  twice  alone.    He 
seems  to  bear  up  very  well  under  it  for  his  age  and  temper." 

These  customs,  which  prevailed  most  rigidly  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Clap,  began  to  relax  their  hold 
in  college  life  after  his  death  in  1767,  although  at  times  they  were 
revived.  It  was  not  until  1804  that  they  were  permanently  abol- 
ished by  law.  They  were  so  often  made  by  Sophomores  and  oth- 
ers, a  protection  for  hazing  and  abuse  of  other  sorts,  that  they 
had  become  intolerable.  And  yet  there  was  a  ludicrous  side. 
The  lively  Freshmen  frequently  made  light  of  the  obligation  laid 
upon  their  shoulders  by  the  stern  hand  of  academic  law,  and 
many  stories  of  their  tricks  for  evasion  are  handed  down  in  col- 
lege tradition. 

"A  Freshman,"  says  the  author  of  the  Sketches  of  Yale  College, 
"  was  once  furnished  with  a  dollar,  and  ordered  by  a  member  of  one  of 
the  upper  classes  to  procure  for  him  pipes  and  tobacco  from  the  further- 
est  store  on  Long  Wharf,  a  good  mile  distant.  Being  at  that  time  com- 
pelled by  college  laws  to  obey  the  unreasonable  demand,  he  proceeded 
according  to  orders,  and  returned  with  ninety-nine  cents  worth  of  pipes 
and  one  pennyworth  of  tobacco.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  not 
again  sent  on  a  similar  errand." 

The  lesser  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  country  reflect- 
ed the  life  of  the  two  larger  ones  in  all  its  particulars.  The  his- 
tory of  every  New  England  College  is  full  of  reminisences  of 
Freshman  fagging.*  The  journals  and  correspondence  of  college 
men  of  that  time  abound  in  allusions  to  it.  Professors  Willard 
and  Potkin  of  Harvard,  Professor  Silliman  and  President  Wool- 
sey  of  Yale,  old  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  many  other  worthies, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  have  told  anecdotes  with  regard  to  it. 
At  Dartmouth  the  custom  did  not  get  foothold,  because  o£  the 
humanity  of  its  founder.  Although  the  instances  of  class-sub- 
ordination, and  Freshman  fagging,  in  its  history  are  not  very 
rare ;  it  anticipated  a  better  and  more  gentlemanly  age,  both  in 


*  The  literature  of  our  subject  is  extensive,  although  access  to  most 
of  it  is  difficult,  much  of  it  being  in  manuscript.  We  are  indebted  to  B. 
H.  Hall's  College  Words  and  Customs,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett's  Tale  Col- 
lege a  Hundred  Years  ago.  Hall  gives  a  number  of  authorities,  besides 
those  named  in  the  text. 

In  the  fierce  times  of  the  past  century  the  maxim, 
6  urj  dapelc  avfiponoc  ov  Traideverai, 
was  taken  in  its  literal  sense  by  college  students  in  their  treatment  of 
their  fellows. 
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the  time  when  the  custom  was  abolished,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  done.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hall  states  the  fact  in  the'  following  lan- 
guage : 

"  The  custom  of  obliging  Freshmen  to  run  on  errands  for  the  Sen- 
iors was  done  away  with  in  Dartmouth  College  by  the  class  of  1797,  at 
the  close  of  their  Freshman  year,  when  having  served  their  own  time 
out  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Trustees  to  have  it  abolished." 

It  may  be  that  some  of  us  are  still  sighing  for  the  good  old 
times  of  college  life,  when  students  were  more  open  to  each  oth- 
er, and  secret  societies  had  not  stolen  the  heart  away  from  the 
old-fashioned  class  feeling,  and  men  lived  simpler  and  freer  and 
truer.  Good,  indeed,  were  those  old  times,  when  the  puny  and 
delicate  parson's  son,  ten  years  old,  rode  bareback  across  the  hills, 
and  through  the  snows  of  a  New  Hampshire  winter  from  his 
wind-swept  home  in  Conway,  to  the  college  of  log-cabins  and 
half-tamed  Indians,  in  Hanover ;  when  our  Freshman,  if  delin- 
quent in  coming,  was  soundly  flogged  with  blushing  birch  by  the 
irascible  Tutor,  John  Wheelock  ;  when,  recovered  from  his  pun- 
ishment, he  spent  his  leisure  hours  with  his  fellows  in  felling  trees 
and  laying  the  walls  of  the  new  "  college  ;"  when,  too,  he  and  his 
brother  Freshmen  must  keep  the  stump-covered  plot  of  ground 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Common,  free  from  the  inroads  of  evil- 
disposed  cattle ;  when,  physical  toil  done,  he  seats  himself  to 
master  the  difficult  Rule  of  Three  in  Arithmetic,  thankful  that  it 
is  not  the  insoluble  "  Pons  Asinorum,"  which  awaits  his  more 
matured  Senior  abilities ;  or,  perhaps,  to  compose  a  Hebrew  ora- 
tion for  his  erudite  Professor,  John  Smith,  to  examine  on  the 
morrow  ;  or,  when  at  night,  the  multitudinous  work  of  day  done, 
he  sits  in  his  threadbare  homespun  before  the  half-dying  fire  of 
logs,  in  whose  uncertain  light  as  he  looks,  he  thinks  of  home, — 
and  suddenly,  unannounced,  bursts  into  his  cheerless  room,  the 
rude  and  imperious  Sophomore  Jenkins,  and  orders  our  poor 
Jones  out  into  the  snow  and  wind  to  buy  pipes  and  tobacco  down 
at  the  "old  tavern  ;"  when  the  poor,  trembling  creature,  afraid  to 
resist  lest  all  the  wild  horde  of  Sophomores  in  Dartmouth  Hall 
swoop  down  on  him,  to  torment  and  punish  the  rebellious  Fresh- 
man for  "  insubordination,  and  obstinate  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  he  lies  to  his  superiors,"  hurries  out  into  the 
cold  to  fulfil  the  charge,  and  returns  to  find  his  room  darkened? 

Vol.  Vii. — bb. 
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his  fire  out,  a  troop  of  noisy  Sophomores  crowding  his  doorway, 
come  to  have  a  good  night's  haze,  or  blanket  tossing,  or  smoking 
out.     Good  old  times,  may  you  never  return  ! 

What  if  the  trembling  child  could  talk  a  parrot  Latin, — say 
"  non  paratus"  instead  of  "  not  prepared," — or  write  in  dubious 
Hebrew,  or  worse  than  Byzantine  Greek,  in  the  fond  delusion 
that  it  was  Attic ;  what  did  he  know  of  the  deeper  meaning  of 
language,  what  of  science,  what  of  art,  what  of  that  beautiful 
spirit  of  the  gentleman  in  the  scholar,  which  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  gradually  leavening  the  academic  life 
of  America  ? 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1876  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  they  are  not  their  own  great-grand-fathers. 


Aspirants  after  the  best  mental  discipline  usually  connect 
themselves  with  colleges  because  there  are  facilities  for  study  in 
these  institutions  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  They  seek 
the  two  most  effective  means  of  culture — books  and  instructors. 
It  is  a  great  abatement  of  the  advantages  of  college  life  that  the 
relations  between  students,  on  the  one  hand,  and  instructors  and 
books,  on  the  other,  are  not  intimate  enough.  As  for  our  in- 
structors, we  cannot  expect  them  to  devote  their  leisure  to  us, 
and  become  our  constant  companions.  Even  if  they,  on  their 
part,  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  condemned  to  such  a  condition 
of  things,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  should  soon  weary  of  their 
sober  wisdom,  and  pant  for  base-ball  and  other  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. 

Well,  since  we  cannot  have  the  daily  companionship  of  learn- 
ed men,  why  are  we  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  other 
blessing,  the  free  use  of  books  ? 

There  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  College  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  volumes.  The  figures  given  in  the  Catalogue  look 
very  well,  and  form  an  important  item  in  that  advertising  pamph- 
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let.  The  books,  too,  make  an  imposing  array  upon  the  shelves, 
doubtless  impressing  visitors  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
Dartmouth  College.  But  it  is  an  important  question  whether  our 
libraries  are  managed  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  com- 
plaints we  have  to  make  are,  first,  that  all  the  books  are  so  much 
of  the  time  inaccessible  to  the  students  ;  second,  that  books  of 
reference  are,  practically,  all  the  time  inaccessible ;  and,  third, 
that  there  are  in  our  libraries  no  conveniences  for  writing.  The 
College  Library  is  open  not  more  than  one  hour  a  day  through 
the  year,  this  hour  being  the  one  when  the  students  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  at  play  on  the  common.  During  this  time,  the  applicant 
for  a  book  must  present  himself  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  hand 
to  the  librarian,  through  a  very  small  delivery,  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  the  name  of  the  volume  he  wants.  If  the  applicant 
does  not  know  what  book  he  desires,  but  merely  the  subject  he 
wishes  to  investigate,  he  must  guess  as  shrewdly  as  possible,  and 
send  the  librarian  after  the  volume  he  supposes  may  contain  the 
information  he  seeks.  Sometimes,  after  repeated  trials,  that  func- 
tionary finds  it,  oftener  he  returns  with  the  chilling  answer,  "  Not 
in."  Very  frequently  the  applicant,  fearful  of  exhausting  the  pa- 
tience of  the  librarian,  goes  away  empty-handed.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  is  the  common  experience  of  every  undergraduate. 

Our  remarks  respecting  the  books  which  are  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Faculty,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  So- 
ciety Libraries.  Those  expensive  wire  doors  which  afford  such  a 
tantalizing  view  of  the  books  in  confinement  have,  we  fear,  done 
much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  culture  in  Dartmouth  College. 
The  public  societies  would  do  well  in  future  to  devote  as  much 
money  as  is  now,  from  time  to  time,  spent  for  these  excrescences 
to  the  purchase  of  good  books. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  way  of  removing  the  inconven- 
iences under  which  we  labor,  and  that  is  to  open  every  hall  and 
every  book-case  to  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  take  books 
therefrom.  A  student  can  often  find  the  volume  he  wants,  if  al- 
lowed to  search  the  alcoves  himself,  when  another  person,  to 
whom  he  might  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  work,  would 
be  unable  to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  libraries,  having  several  de- 
partments— such  as  legal,  historical,  &c. — the  investigator  of  any 
subject  would,  if  allowed  to  examine  the  books,  find  many  works 
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which  he  knew  nothing  about  before.  But  it  seems  almost  unne- 
cessary to  speak  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan.  They  are  num- 
berless, and  obvious  to  any  person  who  gives  the  matter  a  mo- 
ment's thought. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  expedient  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  labor  of  the  librarians,  or  necessitate  the  employment 
of  more  ;  that  it  would  expose  the  books  to  the  danger  of  theft ; 
and  that  the  removal  of  volumes  from  the  shelves  would  cause 
great  confusion. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  it  requires  more  labor,  or  more  men, 
to  do  a  job  than  to  half  do  it.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  our 
libraries  are  mismanaged  now.  This  is  not  because  the  present 
incumbents  are  unfaithful,  but  because  they  are  working  under  a 
bad  system.  If  we  need  more  men,  let  us  have  them.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  25,000  volumes  that  are  accessible,  than  50,000  so  se- 
curely caged  that  nobody  can  get  near  them.  It  would  be  better 
to  use  some  of  the  money  now  expended  for  books  in  employing 
assistants,  than  to  retain  present  inconveniences.  Theft,  and  the 
displacement  of  books,  would  also  be  prevented  by  employing 
more  assistants,  if  indeed  any  precautions  not  used  at  present 
should  be  found  necessary. 

The  complaints  we  are  making  have  peculiar  weight  wrhen 
we  consider  that  a  great  many  of  the  books  in  our  libraries  are 
used  merely  for  purposes  of  reference.  Some  of  them  are  very 
large,  and  others  we  are  forbidden  to  take  from  the  hall.  Not  in- 
frequently one  desires  a  dozen  items  of  information  which  must 
be  obtained  from  as  many  large  volumes.  In  this  case,  he  must 
keep  the  librarian  running  back  and  forth  on  his  errands,  unless 
he  is  too  merciful  or  the  librarian's  patience  gives  out.  If  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  write  extracts  from  any  volume,  the  two  or  three 
chairs  in  the  hall  are  occupied— and  the  desks,  oh  where  are 
they  ?  It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  no  conveniences  for  examin- 
ing and  selecting  passages  from  reference  books. 

It  seems  that  the  ruling  powers  of  Harvard  and  Yale  have 
seen  the  propriety  of  giving  students,  and  others,  more  than  oc- 
casional peeps  into  the  libraries  of  these  institutions.  The  Col- 
lege Library  of  Harvard  is  open  eight,  and  that  of  Yale  five 
hours  daily,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  Anybody  having  a 
right  to  use  the  books  can,  at  Harvard,  take   reference   and,  at 
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Yale,  all  books  from  the  shelves,  without  the  trouble  of  unlock- 
ing cases,  or  consulting  the  librarian.  They  also  have  chairs  and 
desks  in  Cambridge  and  New  Haven,  which  are  very  convenient 
when  one  wishes  to  take  notes. 

It  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  management  of  the  libra- 
ries, that  the  present  arrangements  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the 
students — that  they  are,  in  the  main,  satisfied.  This,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  true  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  would  not  be  a  con- 
clusive argument  if  it  were  true.  If  our  libraries  were  more  ac- 
cessible and  more  inviting,  much  more  reading  would  be  done, 
and  a  good  deal  of  latent  literary  taste  would  be  developed. 
Moreover,  a  library  is  a  much  better  place  in  which  to  loaf — than 
a  billiard  saloon  or  a  pea-nut  shop.  The  Faculty  have  a  great 
deal  of  solicitude  about  the  ftioral  welfare  of  the  students  ;  and 
when  any  of  us  gets  into  a  scrape,  he  is  pretty  apt  to  get  out  of 
it  by  complying  with  a  request  to  leave  town.  Now,  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Couldn't  our  guardians 
do  something  to  prevent  us  from  getting  into  bad  company,  and 
finally  going  to  that  place  where  all  bad  students  go,  by  intro- 
ducing us  into  more  intimate  relations  with  those  purifying,  ele- 
vating, and  delightful  companions  we  call  books?  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  regard  pleasant  resorts,  well  supplied  with 
books  and  newspapers,  a  most  effective  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment. Surely  our  Faculty  ought  not  to  be  less  wise  in  this  mat- 
ter than  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  Faculty  hardly  appreciate  our 
situation.  They  can  take  books  from  the  libraries  whenever  they 
want  them,  with  no  one  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  And, 
more  than  this,  they  have  well-furnished  libraries  of  their  own. 
If  they  were  only  cramped  and  restricted  in  the  use  of  books  as 
we  are,  they  would  know  what  it  is  to  be  the  victims  of  absurd 
regulations. 

It  is  time  for  somebody  who  has  opportunity  and  influence 
to  make  a  move  in  this  matter.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the 
world  where  books  should  be  as  it  were  common  property — with- 
in the  reach  of  every  person — that  place  is  a  college.  It  would 
add  greatly  to  our  convenience,  and  probably  much  to  our  cul- 
ture to  make  them  more  common  here.  Fenton. 
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$>n  Jdsal. 

I  had  always  lived  in  the  city  of  Humanity,  and  often  pass- 
ed by  the  Palace  of  Perfect  Manhood,  but  never  until  yesterday 
had  I  entered  its  portals  or  had  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  its 
wonderful  completeness  and  beauty.  I  noticed  while  at  some 
distance  that  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  was  remarkable  only 
for  its  massive  solidity,  that  the  next  portion  was  built  and  finish- 
ed with  a  grace  of  outline  and  proportion  that  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  Architecture  and  Art.  Above  this  there 
was  a  peculiarity  that  can  hardly  be  described  ;  a  certain  some- 
thing that  gave  an  impression  of  perfection  and  yet  was  not  dis- 
tinct enough  to  allow  separate  description.  It  seemed  to  extend 
upward  indefinitely,  yet  gave  no  idea  of  disproportion  ;  it  added 
a  charm  to  all  the  rest,  yet  called  no  particular  attention  to  itself. 
So  ill-defined  and  vague  was  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  from  a 
careless  observation  of  the  exterior.  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
dwelling  ot  three  sisters,  and  that  one  was  sovereign  ;  yet  as  each 
part  of  the  building  appeared  to  have  its  own  excellencies,  I 
could  not  determine  which  was  the  dwelling  of  the  queen. 

With  much  eagerness,  yet  not  without  hesitation,  I  knocked 
at  the  lower  entrance.  I  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  sisters. 
My  attention  was  at  first  engaged  by  her  appearance.  She  was 
the  picture  of  health,  with  faultless  figure  and  elastic  step.  With 
an  unconcealed  joy,  almost  approaching  gayety,  she  showed  me 
the  appointments  of  her  domain.  They  were  most  wonderful, 
seeming  to  supply  all  that  could  be  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  noticed  that  they  were  mainly  connected,  with  the 
next  story,  and  the  mistress  told  me  that  they  were  chiefly  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  sisters,  and  that  she  was  espe- 
cially under  the  control  of  her  sisters  living  above  her. 

Her  own  name  was  Nature.  Under  her  power  was  matter, 
and  by  marvellous  skill  she  compounded  the  elements  brought  to 
her,  and  with  almost  unerring  certainty  reduced,  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  means,  crude  materials  into  all  that  was  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  sisters.  And  not  only  did 
she  excel  in  strength  and  utility,  but  her  domain  was  rendered 
beautiful  by  myriad  graces  that  charmed  the  eye.  With  increas- 
ing interest  I  ascended  the   steps  leading  to  the   room's  above. 
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Here  all  was  changed.  The  material  itself  did  not  here  so  im- 
press me,  as  the  use  it  was  subject  to.  It  was  not  now  of  prime 
importance,  but  only  the  frame  work  of  something  higher  and 
better.  A  new  sense  of  beauty  forced  itself  upon  me ;  not  the 
beauty  of  outline,  form,  and  color,  though  all  these  were  present, 
but  of  idea,  design,  thought.  The  inspiring  genius  of  it  all  was 
the  mistress  whose  name  was  Mind.  When  I  looked  upon  her, 
I  did  not  wonder  that  Nature  was  in  subjection  to  her.  Her 
bearing  was  that  of  a  queen.  She  was  not  as  light  hearted  as  her 
sister,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  talking  she  would  stop  and 
gaze  fixedly,  as  if  she  saw  something  which  we  did  not.  She  told 
me  of  her  subjects,  Imagination,  Memory  and  Reason,  and  spoke 
on  high  themes  of  Knowledge,  of  Civilization,  of  Progress,  of 
what  man  had  done,  and  of  the  almost  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
future  ;  and  I  sat  drinking  in  her  words,  as  one  entranced,  seeing 
naught  but  her,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  fell  from  her  lips.  I  said,  "  Surely,  you  are  the  queen  ?" 
But  she  smiled  and  said  "  No  !  let  me  direct  you  to  my  sister, 
Soul,  who  is  above  me.  She  may  not  talk  much  with  you,  for 
her  thoughts  are  of  heavenly  things,  and  she  spends  much  of  her 
time  at  her  devotions.  But  before  you  go  into  her  presence,  let 
me  explain  to  you  our  palace,  and  the  cause  of  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity. You  know  that  it  is  called  Perfect  Manhood.  You 
saw  in  the  neighborhood  similar  structures  in  a  ruined,  or  imper- 
fect state.  In  those  most  shattered,  Nature  had  gained  chief 
sway,  and  Mind  and  Soul  were  subject  to  her.  Their  story  is 
one  of  brief  and  gaudy  prosperity ;  speedy  and  terrible  ruin.  In 
such  circumstances  disaster  is  certain,  and  seldom  long  delayed. 
Many,  you  noticed,  had  an  incomplete  appearance,  which  upon 
first  sight  you  might  have  thought  equal  to  this.  Of  those  I 
should  speak  more  at  length.  In  all  cases  Mind  has  gained  a 
partial,  or  complete,  control  over  the  Soul.  Rarely  is  the  usur- 
pation sudden,  or  violent ;  but  gradually  and  insidiously  has  the 
rebel  gained  the  power,  which  she  holds  with  a  mock  pomp  and 
show  of  regality  which  does  not  often  bring  apparent,  or  imme- 
diate ruin.  To  a  close  observer  there  are  signs  of  decay,  and  the 
increasing  arrogance  of  the  new  mistress  is  often  evident.  There 
are  instances  of  the  proper  power  being  regained,  but  generally 
Mind  holds  her  sway  until  deprived  of  it  by  the  ruin  which  inev- 
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itably  comes.  A  few  words  about  our  state,  and  you  may  go  in- 
to the  royal  presence. 

Nature,  under  my  control,  is  not  only  a  wonder,  a  perpetual 
miracle,  and  source  of  pleasure,  but  a  minister  to  higher  ends. 
So  governed,  she  is  happy  herself,  my  supporter,  and,  above  all, 
a  helpmeet  to  my  sister  Soul.  I  would  not,  with  false  humility, 
undervalue  my  own  work.  In  my  sphere  I  am  supreme.  By 
Memory  I  reign  over  the  past.  By  Reason  I  am  powerful  in  the 
present,  and  often,  though  with  less  certainty,  and  with  the  help 
of  Imagination,  I  go  forward  into  the  future.  I  will  not  detain 
you  to  tell  all  the  ways  in  which  I  am  useful  and  happy.  But 
beyond  all,  above  all,  I  count  my  service  to  my  sister,  Soul.  She 
is  greater  than  I,  yet  I  am  essential  to  her.  She  seeks  everlast- 
ing life  for  us  all ;  but  I  help  her  in  the  search.  To  me  she  owes 
the  knowledge  of  Him,  who  has  this  gift,  and  to  whom  alone  she 
is  accountable.  I  teach  her  to  walk,  but  upon  the  journey  she 
goes  alone.  My  Reason  teaches  her  Faith  to  fly,  but  Reason 
scarcely  leaves  the  earth,  while  Faith  tires  not  till  it  reaches  the 
Eternal  Throne.  I  have  found  for  her  the  message  of  the  great 
King,  and  proved  its  authenticity,  but  I  cannot  interpret  its  mean- 
ing, nor  obey  its  commands.  My  trust  is  in  her,  and  hers  in  God. 
Go  now  to  her.  My  sister  below  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  I  am 
above  her,  but  I  cannot  reveal  unto  you  even  the  mysteries  of 
Earth.  But  she  who  is  above  shall  4  take  of  the  things  of  God, 
and  reveal  them  unto  you.' " 

With  awe  I  entered  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Soul,  which 
was  filled  with  a  glow  of  divine  radiance ;  whence  it  came  I 
knew  not  then,  but  afterwards  that  it  was  reflected  from  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  For  a  time  I  saw  nothing,  but  as  my  eyes 
gradually  became  able  to  bear  the  intense  light,  feeling  that  I 
was  upon  holy  ground,  I  looked  reverently  about  me.  I  saw 
none  of  the  accustomed  insignia  of  royalty.  Of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  there  were  none ;  in  that  clear  light,  thrones,  gold 
and  costly  jewels  would  have  seemed  gross  and  insignificant.  If 
there  were  glorious  masterpieces  of  human  Art,  I  saw  them  not. 
The  Earth,  just  beneath,  seemed  far  away;  here  there  was  noth- 
ing of  it.  Wealth,  honor,  fame,  were  only  names.  Time  was  a 
little  taper,  fast  burning  out ;  Eternity  stood  forth  with  awful 
sublimity.     At  a  little  distance,  with  an  open   Bible   before    her 
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was  a  kneeling  form.  The  clear  eyes  filled  with  tears,  gazed  up- 
ward with  a  look  that  told  not  of  a  blind  belief  or  unbelief,  but 
of  a  loving,  humble,  unwavering  Faith.  I  thought  I  could  see  signs 
of  a  conflict  past,  but  now  Peace  crowned  her  temples.  She  did 
not  see  me  and  I  did  not  need  to  speak  to  her.  The  scene  alone 
brought  an  almost  unendurable  weight  of  emotion.  Those  few  mo- 
ments in  that  presence  brought  tides  of  memories  and  thoughts, 
that  swept  away  many  false  ambitions,  mistaken  judgments  and 
wrong  ideas  of  liberty  and  tinseled  royalty.  I  resolved  that  no  mor- 
al perspective  should  cause  the  little  base  coin  of  present  indul- 
gence to  hide  the  sun  of  Eternal  Life.  I  went  away  with  a  better  re- 
alization of  Ideal  Manhood,  understanding  better  the  subjection 
that  is  liberty.  The  strong  healthy  body,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  lost  no  charm  because  in  subjection  to  the  Intellect.  And 
the  vigorous  intellect,  capable  of  almost  boundless  attainment, 
held  its  lofty  dignity  though  owning  strict  allegiance  to  the  Soul, 
which  the  highest  creation  of  the  Universe,  with  its  matchless 
endowment  of  immortality,  finds  its  noblest  duty  and  highest 
enjoyment  in  that  loving  humility,  by  which  it  seeks  to  honor  the 
Infinite,  Omnipotent,  Eternal  God. 


Don't  be  frightened  by  our  title,  reader  bold,  or  fair,  (this  is 
the  latest  and  most  approved  style  of  address  which  a  writer  can 
employ,  we  believe,)  and  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  bore  you 
with  a  spread  eagle  dissertation  after  College  Commencement 
style,  about  the  "  stupendous  net-work  of  rails,  which,  with  their 
iron  girdle,  bind  the  most  glorious  country  which  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  from  the  rock  bound  coast  of  Maine  to  the  sunset 
shores  of  California,"  or  that  we  are  about  to  waste  any  sickly 
sentimentality  in  regard  to  "  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  deep  blue  sea ;" 
or  "  Life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  "  Life 
on  the  ocean  wave"  may  be  a  very  nice  affair  when  enclosed  by 
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the  sides  of  a  music  rack  ;  and  no  sort  of  objection  can  be  made 
to  "  The  deep  blue  sea"  when  you  view  it  from  terra  firma,  with 
one  of  the  good  old  everlasting  rocks  under  your  feet ;  but  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  a  thing  altogether  is  it  when  you  view  those  same 
blue  waves  from  the  steamer's  deck,  caring  not  a  copper  whether 
you  are  above  or  below  them ; — afraid  that  you  will  die  during 
the  first  hour,  and  equally  fearful  during  the  second  that  you 
won't. 

If  you  have  a  deadly  enemy  upon  whom  you  wish  to  be  re- 
venged, just  prevail  upon  him  to  go  aboard  of  some  ocean  steam- 
er, and  then  during  the  first  chopping  sea,  while  he  is  leaning 
over  the  quarter  rail  gazing  intently  upon  those  "deep  blue  waves," 
or,  pretending  that  the  lemon  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  is  the 
most  delicious  of  fruits  ;  just  ask  him  how  he  enjoys  "  Life  on 
the  ocean  wave." 

But  our  title  has  led  us  away  from  our  subject,  for  our  rails 
and  waves  have  simply  carried  us  "  Down  East,"  through  the 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  something  about  these  cool  retreats  for  the  hot  and 
the  weary,  it  is  our  purpose  to  tell  you.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  first-mentioned  colony  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with 
its  wonderful  tide  sixty  feet  high.  In  some  places  the  first  tidal 
wave  of  this  inrushing  sea  presents  a  perpendicular  wall  of  wa- 
ter ten  feet  high.  This  of  course  sweeps  along  with  fearful  force 
carrying  all  before  it,  and  very  frequently  swine  which  are  feed- 
ing on  clams  and  muscles  in  the  bed  of  the  bay,  are  surprised  and 
engulfed  by  this  watery  monster.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  very 
few  men  after  hearing  this  report  are  willing  to  venture  into  the 
bed  of  the  bay  even  at  low  tide. 

We  think  that  our  text-books  on  Natural  History  are  faulty 
in  one  respect,  and  we  would  beg  leave  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  them,  by  inserting  some  such  question  as  this.  What  animal 
besides  the  Antelope  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  curiosity  ?  Ans. 
The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  smaller  New  Brunswick  towns. 
When  the  stranger  first  enters  one  of  these  villages  he  is  surpris- 
ed to  see  every  window,  and  doorway,  and  street-corner,  crowd- 
ed with  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  sole  purpose  of  life 
seems  to  be  to  gaze  upon  his  devoted  form  and  features.  The 
emotions  of  this  stranger  will  be  various.     First  the  thought  flits 
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through  his  mind  that  this  is  a  village  of  detectives,  and  that  he 
is  suspected  ot  some  great  crime,  on  which  account  each  of  the 
inhabitants  is  taking  his  exact  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
But  the  idea  is  so  preposterous,  that  even  the  infants  in  arms 
should  belong  to  the'detective  corps,  that  he  soon  abandons  this 
notion,  and  emotions  of  pleasure  take  its  place.  "  Ah,"^  says  he. 
to  himself,  "I  must  have  become  very  distinguished  since  I  left 
home,  received  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  by  some  con- 
vention, perhaps.  Who  knows  ?  and  though  I  have  not  heard  of  it 
myself,  it  has  got  to  the  ears  of  these  good  people,  and  they  take 
this  method  of  showing  their  approbation.  But  it  is  very  sin- 
gular," he  thinks,  "  that  they  utter  no  word,  neither  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  a  single  cheer;"  and  about  this  time  his  joy  gives 
place  to  terror  and  dismay  as  he  thinks  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  face  or  figure  ?  Are  my  feet  turning  into  hoofs,or  my 
ears  into  horns  ?  Is  my  skin  becoming  black,  or  is  there  a  great 
tear  in  the  back  of  my  coat  ?"  and  he  rushes  home,  and  to  his 
looking  glass  in  great  anxiety,  to  find  his  personal  appearance 
unchanged,  and  to  anathamize  the  stupid  curiosity  of  the  natives. 
But  we  would  not  be  understood  as  stating  that  this  trait  pre- 
vails among  all  the  people  of  the  province,  by  any  means,  only  in 
a  few  less  favored  regions,  for  in  general  the  people  are  as  polite, 
genial,  and  hospitable,  as  any  one  could  wish. 

Indeed  it  is  said  that  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  which  we 
turned  our  faces  after  leaving  New  Brunswick,  the  belated  trav- 
eller will  find  at  any  farm-house  where  night  overtakes  him,  food 
and  bed  of  the  best  quality,  for  which  the  good  farmer  feels  in- 
sulted to  be  offered  pay. 

A  wonderful  land  is  this  Prince  Edward  Isle  ;  fertile  beyond 
description,  its  fields  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  few  hardy  cereals  and  vegetables  which  the  short  summer 
will  allow  to  mature.  With  no  rocks,  or  ragged  hill-sides,  or 
sandy  wastes,  the  farmer's  plowshare  might  run  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  from  the  most  southern  cape  to  the  most  north- 
ern headland,  and  turn  over  nothing  but  the  rich  red  loam  in 
which  vegetation  delights  to  flourish.  The  streams  and  shores, 
also,  of  this  fortunate  Isle,  abound  in  trout  and  shad,  and,  that 
king  of  fish,  the  salmon.     Indeed  the  salmon  are  so  plenty  that 
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it  has  been  thought  best  in  some  quarters  to  reenactthe  old  Con- 
necticut law,  that  no  employee  shall  give  his  apprentices  fresh 
salmon  to  eat  more  than  three  times  a  week.  Nothing  is  want- 
ed to  make  this  island  a  very  garden  of  Eden,  except  the  rever- 
sal of  the  seasons ;  giving  it  eight  months  of  warm  weather,  and 
four  months  of  cold.  TKe  inhabitants  of  this  arctic  paradise 
much  resemble  their  neighbors  in  the  fallen  world  about  them. 
The  men  wrangle  and  grow  furious  over  their  politics;  the  wo- 
men gossip  with  their  neighbors  after  the  most  approved  Yankee 
fashion,  and  the  young  folks  put  on  airs,  and  affectionately  desig- 
nate their  "  parients"  as  "  paw  "  and  "  maw,"  just  as  though  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  did  not  roll  between  them  and  London 
snobbery.  Moreover  the  government  of  this  little  province  of  a 
hundred  thousand  souls  (if  the  opposition  papers  may  be  believ- 
ed,) has  all  the  modern  luxuries  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  bribe- 
ry, with  a  Tammany  and  Railroad  ring  of  its  own,  all  complete. 

Now  let  us  change  the  scene  and  transport  you  to  Cape 
Breton,  an  Island  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Here  the  smooth  green  slopes  of  fertile  Prince  Edward,  are  ex- 
changed for  the  rough  mountains,  and  more  sterile  fields  which 
are  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  great  Bras  D'or  lake,  that  won- 
derful Mediterranean  of  the  Provinces.  Here,  too,  the  hospita- 
ble descendants  of  the  English  give  place  to  the  stout  and  hardy 
sons  of  Caledonia,  clad  in  gray  homespun,  and  chattering  a  most 
fearful  Gallic,  which  sounds  like  the  roll  of  distant  thunder,  the 
crash  of  crockery,  and  the  jabber  of  a  dozen  Dutchmen,  all  roll- 
ed into  one.  At  Port  Hawksbury  you  leave  the  steamer  which 
has  brought  you  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  your  first  wel- 
come to  Cape  Breton  soil  is  a  curious  one.  Imagine  a  hundred 
French  Canadian  teams  (the  most  ancient  vehicles,  and  most  bo- 
ny of  horses,)  collected  into  a  small  space,  then  imagine  each  one 
of  the  Canuck  owners  of  these  turnouts  shouting,  and  yelling, 
and  pulling,  and  winking,  and  whispering,  to  your  individual 
self,  to  induce  you  to  employ  him  to  transport  you  to  West  Bay, 
thirteen  miles  distant ;  and  you  have  some  notion  of  the  scene 
which  greets  the  arrival  of  each  steamer  at  the  Port.  First  a 
big  Scotchman  seizes  you  by  the  arm,  as  though  he  would  carry 
you  to  West  Bay  bodily.  Him  you  shake  off  with  difficulty, 
when  another  son  of  Anak  embraces  you  in  the  same  way,  on  the 
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other  side.  Over  there  stands  a  stout  Jehu  who  beckons  and 
smiles  at  you  in  a  most  familiar  way,  after  "  The  long  lost  broth- 
er fashion,"  and  you  feel  as  though  it  was  a  personal  slight  to 
neglect  his  entreaties.  Just  behind  him  stands  another  who 
winks  at  you  in  a  confidential  manner,  as  much  as  to  say  ;  "  All 
these  other  chaps  are  impostors.  I  run  the  only  regular  first-class 
wagon."  We  choose  the  least  importunate  of  these  brawny 
Bretons,  and  are  jolted  over  a  dozen  miles  or  so  of  the  worst 
road  possible,  at  a  very  fast  rate  of  speed  considering  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  our  turnout.  Would  you  know  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  riding  on  the  island  roads  ?  Keep  your  eyes 
riveted  on  the  road  for  about  forty  rods  ahead  of  your  Bucepha- 
lous,  then  when  you  see  that  he  is  approaching  a  cradle  hole, 
large  stone,  or  rickety  bridge,  shut  your  eyes,  hold  your  breath, 
raise  yourself  about  six  inches  from  your  seat,  and  try  to  lose 
your  consciousness  until  you  get  over  the  obstacle  on  the 
smoother  ground  beyond.  To  be  sure  if  you  adopt  this  method 
you  will  use  your  seats  but  very  little,  but  then  the  effect  is  ex- 
hilerating,  or  exciting  to  say  the  least,  and  on  the  whole  these 
roads  are  an  excellent  preventive  of  indigestion.  By  this  time, 
however,  we  have  reached  the  Bras  D'or,  where  a  steamer  is 
waiting  to  take  us  through  the  intricacies  of  this  inland  sea. 
And  we  might  spend  hours  in  expatiating  upon  the  beautiful  ride 
before  us.  The  great  land-locked  lake,  enclosed  here,  by  smiling 
shores  of  green,  there,  by  frowning  headlands  of  rock.  The 
marble  mountain,  the  ledges  of  glossy  black  coal,  showing  them- 
selves on  every  bank,  and  the  narrow  pass  through  which  our 
little  steamer  almost  grazes  her  sides  in  passing  ;  but  in  imagina- 
tion we  see  a  certain  personage  shaking  his  editorial  head  at  us, 
and  saying,  "  Time  is  up.  Don't  dilate,"  so  we  will  only  add, 
"  Young  man,  go  East,"  and  see  how  it  is  yourself.         Waldo. 
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Jftrttacs's  Thind  Site,  Tx*  ^ittgil. 

May  lovely  Venus,  queen  of  Cyprus'  isle, 
May  Helen's  brothers,  monarchs  of  the  sky, 
Keep  with  thy  bark  auspicious  company. 
And  thou,  O  ^Eolus,  the  winds  compose, 
All  save  Iapyx,  which  so  gently  blows 
And  wafts  thee  to  thy  destined  goal. 
Preserve,  preserve,  I  pray,  the  half  my  soul 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  Attic  coast, 
For  if  he  perish,  I  myself  am  lost. 

The  strength  of  oak,  and  triple  brass 
About  his  breast,  he  surely  had 

Who,  to  the  raging  sea, 
Dared  first  commit  the  fragile  bark, 
When  skies  were  stern,  and  waves  were  dark. 
Nor  feared  impetuous  Africus, 
With  the  North  wind  striving, 
The  rainy  Hyades  and  Notus'  wrath. 
Who,  of  the  Adriatic  is  the  king  supreme, 
To  rouse  and  calm  the  troubled  main. 

What  avenue  of  death  feared  he, 
Who,  with  unflinching  eye,  beheld 
The  swimming  monsters  of  the  sea, 
Who  calmly  scanned  the  swelling  deep, 
And  Acroceraunia,  rocks  of  ill  repute? 

Vainly  the  god,  in  wisdom,  rent 
The  land  from  the  dividing  sea, 
If  impious  barks  still  cleave  the  floods, 
Which  should  forever  sacred  be. 

The  human  race,  which  all  things  dare  endure, 
Burst  through  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine. 
Daring  Prometheus  niched  the  fire  from  Heaven, 
With  guile  unhappy,  brought  it  down  to  man. 

After  the  fire  was  stolen  from  the  skies, 
There  settled  on  the  earth,  consumption, 
And  a  train  of  new  diseases 
Then  took  their  birth. 
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The  slow  necessity  of  coming  death 

Removed  before, 
Hastened  its  step  and  bore  us  on 

To  Pluto's  shore. 

Daedalus  the  empty  air  essayed 
On  wings  to  man  not  given  ; 
And  Hercules,  brave  son  of  toil, 
Conquered  fell  Acheron. 

To  mortals  naught  is  hard. 

Foolish  we  seek  the  sky. 

Nor  will  our  wickedness  allow, 

Great  Jove  to  lay  his  thunder  by.  H. 


11  Qimrtin:  Bttuwattd." 

That  authentic  history  can  best  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
romance  may  well  be  doubted.  There  have,  however,  appeared 
from  time  to  time  works  of  fiction  which  have  attempted  to  give 
us  pictures  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  past  ages  ;  which 
have  endeavored  to  portray  daily  life,  and  represent  the  details 
of  individual  character.  And  many  of  these  have  been  valuable 
contributions  to  history,  and  aids  to  its  proper  study.  These  por- 
traits may  not,  in  every  particular,  be  true  to  life.  None  but  con- 
temporaries could  paint  them  so.  Yet  they  are,  in  the  main,  all 
that  great  dramatic  power,  enriched  by  profound  study,  and  care- 
ful historical  research,  could  create.  Manuscripts  and  parchments, 
the  records  of  the  past,  which  have  lain  for  centuries  unmolest- 
ed, have  been  dragged  from  their  hiding  places,  their  pages  thrown 
open  to  the  light,  their  contents  carefully  examined,  and  their 
revelations  skillfully  embodied  in  living  characters.  History  has 
thus  been  presented  in  a  new  form.  That  dryness  of  fact,  and 
dullness  of  detail,  so  destructive  of  all  interest  and  preventive  of 
all  profit,  has  been  avoided,  and  we  are  simply  invited  to  behold 
the  men  of  the  past  as  they  acted  their  parts  in  life  ;  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  different  classes  of  society  as  they  moved  among 
each  other,  we  learn  more  of  their  relative  condition,  and  mutual 
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influence  ;  we  perceive  more  clearly  the  power  and  tendency  of 
past  institutions,  the  causes  and  results  of  political  and  religious 
changes  become  more  apparent,  and  events  hitherto  shrouded  in 
mystery  acquire  new  significance. 

Thus  "  Valerius  "  and  "  Hypatia"  are  valuable  acquisitions  to 
Roman  history.  "Ivanhoe  "  and  "  Kenil worth  "  should  be  read 
as  well  as  Hume,  and  u  Quentin  Durwarcl"  is  a  choice  contribu- 
tion to  French  history;  perhaps,  of  the  very  few  novels  which 
have  attempted  to  portray  French  history,  this  is  the  best,  not 
only  for  its  details  of  daily  life  in  that  early  period,  but  for  its  in- 
troduction of  noted  characters,  men  who  were  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  age,  and  whose  influence  has  not  yet  ceased. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  when 
France,  relieved  from  the  attacks  of  her  formidable  neighbor 
across  the  channel,  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  her  future 
power  and  glory ;  and  the  chief  interest  of  the  romance  centres 
about  the  sagacious,  resolute,  yet  ambitious,  and  treacherous  Lou- 
is XI,  who  guided  her  in  those  stormy  times,  and  was  the  great 
personage  of  the  period.  The  character  which  the  great  novel- 
ist has  given  us,  is  that  of  history.  In  all  his  undertakings  ap- 
pears his  favorite  policy  of  cajolery,  corruption  and  perfidy  ;  his 
total  disregard  of  all  principle,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  good  un- 
derstanding, keen  sagacity,  and  resolute  will.  Though  he  knows 
no  sense  of  gratitude,  acknowledges  no  tie  of  blood,  disowns  ev- 
ery requirement  of  chivalry,  betrays  his  guests,  coolly  sacrifices 
his  most  faithful  followers,  and  with  systematic  cruelty  employs 
and  then  hangs  his  wretched  menials.  Yet  behind  all  this  sel- 
fishness, cruelty,  and  treachery,  we  see  the  great  monarch  whom 
history  so  extols,  extending  the  power  and  exalting  the  dignity 
of  France,  preserving  it  from  destructive  wars,  reconciling  or 
rooting  out  its  discordant  elements,  crushing  rebellious  barons, 
and  firmly  meeting  and  bravely  overcoming  all  the  dangers 
which  assailed  his  throne. 

In  one  brief  scene  representatives  of  the  common  people  are 
also  introduced-,  the  ignorant,  wretched,  awe-inspired,  slavish 
subjects  who  did  the  bidding  of  the  despotic  Louis.  They  differ 
as  much  from  the  sturdy,  independent  Anglo-Saxon  yeomanry  of 
Old  England  as  the  English  character  of  to-day  differs  from  the 
French.     They  reveal  to  us  the  effects  of  the  old  Feudal  system 
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in  its  worst  features;  its  gift  of  absolute  power  to   these  Feudal 

itstholel:i1DCe,nreSt°   P^t^-it»  ^^  taxation 
nVMTl  r      eiJ;  US  CraS,,i"S  of  a"  Mependence  of  spirit 

ed  serfs  "  °Ut  °f  a"  h°Pe  fr°m  the  'leartS  °f  these  *** 

BalueVhT  r^'  arbiti0US'  CO"Ceited'  a"d  ****««>»«  Cardinal 
Olive         n         '  ",    "C'  and   hyP°criti-'  »a,ber  and   counselor 
Oliver  le  Dam,  and  the  king's  chief  hangman,  Tristan  P  Hennite 
we  have  samples  0f  the  king>s  companbns  am|  C0|lns(!,0,, '^ 
fiomthe   lowest  state   of  society,  who,    by  becoming  the  kind's 

rZ!°mnf  Hni °btdient  t0°IS'  by  St,ivi"S  t0  exalt  the  roy°al 
p  e  oga  lve  by  aidin    h      in  his  gnmd  a.m)  the  totai  m  .      y 

han a,'°DS;a  t,heC0,,ecti0»  of  all  power  in  the  royal 
hand,  had  risen  above  their  proper  level,  and  ousted  the  noble 
and  learned  counselors  of  the  previous  rei<*n 

Some  of  the  nobler  characters  of  the  p'eriod  are  likewise  in- 
duced to  ns;  the  chivalrous  Dunois,  the  unhappy  Duke  of  O- 
leans,  afterwards  Louis  XII,  the  Burgundian  envoy,  Count  de 
Crevecoeur,  and  the  historian,  Philip  Des  Comines  They  are 
the  representatives  of  that  valorous,  loyal,  courteous,  and  „e,  e 
ous  knighthood,  which  was  the  other  product  of  the  Feudal  y  - 
tern,  animated  and  refined  by  that  spirit  of  chivalry  whic  dis- 
pelled some  of  the  darkness  of  the  period,  which  servel  t o  purify 
sense  oTtst  "I  ^^  °f  soci^'   ^ kened  an  .active 

to  make  if        '  *  "2°" ^^  ^™*  ^rong,  and  tended 
to  make  life   more  endurable  in  the  age  of  war  and   despotism. 

Charles  the  Bold,  D«ke   of  Burgundy.     We   behold  the  same 
ash,  passionate,  and  ambitious  warrior  whom  Kirk  has  so  well 
described   m  his  history,   the  direct  contrast  to  the  cool  and  la 

S2?ftLouis'  and  by  n° means  ws  match  «  *  t-  tnctri 


Le?MeS    .  T  PreSeD  S  the  giPsies'  who>  ™th  ^eir  queer 
Meg  Memles, '  act  so  prominent  a  part  in  «  Guy  Mannering." 
In  the  cunning  treacherous  guide,  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  we  have 
of  ZZZ™  °D  1  ^  WretCh6d'  deP-ed,gthieving  ban 

pes  s  of  F  g        •  Wh°  haVe  b6en  Since  the  15th  century  the 

pests  of  European  society.    The  Astrolabe  and  JacobVstaff  of 

VOL.    VII. DT). 
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the  astrologer,  also  merit  our  attention.  In  the  noted  Galeotti 
Martwalli,  the  companion  and  especial  counselor  of  the  king,  and 
in  the  ease  with  which  he  dupes  and  gulls  even  that  supicious 
monarch,  what  a  picture  we  have  of  the  power  and  importance 
of  this  ancient  science  in  olden  times. 

Another  character  stalks  on  to  the  stage,  the  savage,  blood- 
thirsty robber  chieftain,  William  de  la  Marck,  who,  with  his  fel- 
low bandits,  having  sacked  towns  and  slaughtered  their  inhabit- 
ants for  the  pleasure  of  kings,  now  continue  their  trade  for  their 
own  profit.  In  this  "  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  and  his  bruta 
herd,  we  behold  the  natural  fruits  of  those  wars  and  commotions 
which  characterized  this  period.  And  so  the  characters  multi- 
ply. This  whole  novel  is  but  a  panorama  of  Middle  Age  life. 
As  the  canvas  rolls  there  pass  before  us  the  mailed  soldier,  the 
cowled  monk,  the  politic  statesman  and  proud  cardinal,  gallant 
knight,  and  fair  lady,  the  king,  the  peasant,  the  merchant,  the 
bandit,  all  hurrying  by.  In  the  distance  we  can  see  the  lofty 
towers  and  frowning  walls  of  the  feudal  castle.  Near  by  the 
gloomy  old  monastery  ;  and  another  turn  of  the  roller  allows  us 
to  look  on  to  the  crowded  streets  of  a  busy  Netherland  town. 
The  painting  may  not  be  of  the  very  best.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters may  lack  a  little  in  expression,  yet  from  where  we  stand  all 
looks  well,  and  we  go  away  pleased  and  profited. 

This  is  why  we  cherish  this,  and  all  kindred  works  of  equal 
value,  and  shall  welcome  with  pleasure  every  grand  historical 
novel  which  appears  in  the  future. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M.  A.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  D.  C.  L.  Two  volumes.  New  Edition.  New 
York:  Pott  &  Young,  1869. 

What  story  of  his  youth  and  companions  a  Nestor  of  to-day 
would  tell,  we  all  are  anxious  to  know.  To  gratify  this  curiosi- 
ty we  read  this  summer,  the  venerable  Sir  John  Coleridge's  Me- 
moir of  Keble  ;  and,  although  we  found  much  of  deep  and  fas- 
cinating interest  in  other  parts  of  his  life,  it  was  Keble  as  the 
young  man — Keble  as  the  college  undergraduate,  that  most  deep- 
ly touched  us.  Others  will  admire  and  love  Keble  as  the  sweet- 
est religious  poet  of  the  English  language,  as  a  saint  of  the  purest 
and  most  lovely  character,  as  a  church  reformer  of  loftiest  aims 
and  warmest  filial  devotion  to  his  mother  church  of  England  ; 
but  young  men  will  love  him  as  a  young  man.  And  we  think 
that  in  the  story  of  this  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Coleridge  has  done  the 
best.  With  a  loving  pen,  the  venerable  biographer  presents  to 
us  his  happy  memories  of  the  distant  college  days,  when  he  and 
Keble  and  Arnold  and  others,  whom  we  do  not  know,  used  to 
live  and  study  and  talk  and  think  together,  in  their  much  loved 
Oxford,  while  they  were  yet  ambitious  innocents,  long  before  life 
came  in  to  separate  them.  What  a  charming  picture  of  the  life 
at  Corpus  Christi  College  of  the  small  band  of  twenty  scholars, 
living  in  the  most  intimate  and  brotherly  relations  within  the  an- 
cient institution,  does  he  draw  in*the  following  words : 

"  We  lived  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other;  we  might  be, 
indeed  we  were,  somewhat  boyish  in  manner,  and  in  the  liberties  we 
took  with  each  other ;  but  our  interest  in  literature,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, and  in  all  the  stirring  matters  of  that  stirring  time  was  not  boyish' 
— we  debated  the  classic  and  romantic  question,  we  discussed  poetry 
and  history,  logic  and  philosophy ;  or  we  fought  over  the  Peninsular 
battles  or  the  Continental  campaigns  with  the  energy  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  them." 
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Our  Nestor  of  to-day  tells  of  Friendship,  and  not  of  War  ; 
of  the  beautiful  communion  of  friends,  and  not  of  the  fierce 
wranglings  of  enemies.  Love  is  the  subject  for  the  modern  epic, 
not  wrath. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Keble  was,  as  the  world  reckons  it, 
an  nn eventful  one.  The  world  did  not  court  him,  nor  he  the 
world.  However  we  may  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  some 
points,  we  must,  for  a  quietness  and  confidence  of  faith,  for  a 
peace  of  inward  soul,  for  a  purity  and  loveliness  of  character,  for 
a  practical  and  tender  sympathy  with  the  fallen  and  sinful,  set 
him  far  above  the  majority  of  men.  To  read  thoroughly  and 
sympathetically  the  story  of  his  life,  is  to  breathe  in  a  high  and 
tonic  atmosphere. 

Mireio,  a  Provencal  Poem.  By  Frederic  Mistral.  Translated  by 
Harriet  W.  Preston.    Boston :  Koberts  Brothers,  1872. 

We  wonder  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  not  yet  spoken 
on  Frederic  Mistral.  Quite  as  much  as  Maurice  de  Guerin  does 
the  young  Provencal  poet  deserve  the  homage  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's criticism.  And  yet  Miss  Preston's  expression  of  Mistral's 
■Mireio,  is  quite  as  much  an  honor  as  Mr.  Arnold's  description,  or 
criticism  would  have  been.  This  beautiful  flower  of  recent  Pro- 
vencal song  has  been  perfectly  transplanted  into  English  verse  in 
Miss  Preston's  translation  ;  and  should  the  Provencal  be  destroy- 
ed, we  still  would  have  in  this  translation,  a  love  epic  of  trans- 
cendant  beauty,  worthy  the  high  companionship  of  Juliet  or 
Evangeline. 

The  poet  attempts  no  ambitious  strain — 

"  I  sing  the  love  of  a  Provencal  maid ; 

"  How  through  the  wheat  fields  of  La  Crau  she  strayed, 

"  Following  the  fate  that  drew  her  to  the  sea." 

And  more  exquisitely,  gracefully,  or  tenderly  was  never  the  story 
of  young  love  sung.  Juliet  is  too  Shakspearean,  too  much  sat- 
urated with  the  Myriad-minded's  vast  wisdom  ;  but  Mireio  as  a 
simple  story  of  love,  is  perfect.  We  have  not  the  space  to  speak 
at  length  of  the  poet's  luxuriance  and  simplicity,  tenderness  and 
strength,  alike  in  suggestive  thought  and  clear-drawn  expression. 
The  poem  is  simply  marvelous.  As  noble  as  Homer,  as  graceful 
as  Virgil,  combining  the  vivacity  of  Theocritus,  and   the  tender- 
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ness  of  Dante  with  a  crystal  purity,  and  artless  simplicity  of  its 
own,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  epic  of  modern  folk-life. 

Mistral  claims  to  have  discarded  all  models,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, in  writing  this  poem.  Unless  it  is  our  fancy,  we  think  that 
we  have  detected  a  notable  instance  of  this  unusual  literary  hon- 
esty. In  the  Song  of  Magali  each  stanza  breathes  the  longing 
of  the  lover  to  become  something  in  order  to  find  his  love,  a  fisher, 
a  fowler,  etc.  She  in  return  pretends  to  wish  to  become  some 
other  object,  to  escape  him.  This  mutual  asseveration  is  found 
in  all  the  stanzas  except  the  first ;  and  it  is  in  this  variation  from 
the  uniformity  that  we  think  we  observe  Mistral's  honesty.  In 
this  first  stanza  we  naturally  would  expect  the  lover  to  pray  to  be 
a  star  that  he  might  look  down  on  his  love.  Instead  of  this  he 
sings, — 

"  The  sky  is  full  of  stars, 

"  And  the  wind's  soft; 
"  But,  when  thine  eyes  they  see, 
"  The  stars,  O  Magali, 

"  Will  pale  aloft." 

He  sung  thus,  we  imagine,  in  order  to  escape  the  evident  simi- 
larity that  the  sentiment  which  we  would  naturally  expect,  would 
have  had  to  a  conceit  that  is  frequently  found  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Mistral  certainly  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
Plato's— 

"  Thou  eyest  the  stars,  ray  Star?    That  mine  might  be 
"  Yon  host  of  starry  eyes  to  bend  on  thee  V 

This  conceit  Mistral,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  English  litera- 
ture, would  hav*e  found  reproduced  in  Coleridge's — 

"  On  Seraph  wing  I'd  float  a  dream  at  night, 
"  To  soothe  my  love  with  shadows  of  delight ; 
"  Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  spangled  skies, 
"  And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes." 

How  rare  such  honesty !  Mr.  Lowell's  famous  dictum  that  an 
idea  is  his  at  last  who  says  it  best,  would  find  no  favor  in  Mis- 
tral's literary  morality. 
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Thi)  Student. 


A  fluttering  throng  of  airy  forms  attends 
Fair  Wisdom's  altar,  and  her  shrine  defends, 
And  he  who  wins  the  precious  treasure  there 
Must  fight  this  viewless  army  of  the  air, 
While  earth-born  spirits  flit  in  silence  round, 
And  greet  with  joy  each  conquered  foot  of  ground. 
The  ghostly  shadows  of  a  distant  age, 
The  sweet  toned  poet  and  the  harsher  sage, 
Dim,  spectral  faces  from  earth's  rising  prime, 
And  lingering  spirits  of  our  later  time, 
Hang  like  a  cloud  about  the  student's  head, 
Cheering  his  heart  when  hope  has  almost  fled, 
Fanning  his  temples  with  their  vapory  wings, 
Whispering  of  fruits  that  worthy  triumph  brings, 
Of  honors  nobler  than  to  kings  are  given, 
Earth's  proud  remembrance  and  a  home  in  heaven. 

Some  struggle  nobly  while  the  first  warm  glow 

Of  strong  desire  quickens  the  sluggish  flow 

Of  lazy  blood,  whose  swelling  currents  glide 

Through  the  dark  veins  a  restless,  throbbing  tide; 

But,  oft  defeated,  bruised  with  frequent  falls, 

The  faint  heart  echoing  tired  nature's  calls 

For  the  repose  the  anxious  strife  denies, 

And  the  sweet  comfort  that  the  slothful  prize, 

The  weary  arm  falls  nerveless  to  the  side, 

The  last  dull  embers  of  the  scholars' s  pride 

Die  out  in  ashes,  and  a  fluttering  sigh 

Steals  from  the  trembling  lips ;  the  sparkling  eye 

Loses  its  brilliance  in  the  vacant  stare, 

That  slowly  waves  its  sleepy  sceptre  there, 

And  the  dim  shadow  of  a  nobler  life, 

Whose  pulses  quickened  with  each  hour  of  strife, 

Folds  its  spread  pinions,  hangs  its  fainting  head, 

And  sinks  in  silence  to  its  kindred  dead. 

But  there  are  others,  in  whose  stronger  minds 
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This  thirst  for  learning  fitter  dwelling  finds. 

There  sterner  courage  wakes  a  nobler  thrill, 

And  steadier  purpose  wields  a  firmer  will. 

He  scorns  the  spirit  that  will  yield  to  blows, 

And  with  stern  patience  braves  his  frequent  foes, 

Vague,  fleeting  visions  of  a  glorious  prize 

Glide  through  his  heart  and  flash  before  his  eyes, 

Faint,  murmuring  voices,  sweeter  than  the  swell 

Of  distant  music,  like  a  mystic  spell, 

Weave  round  his  soul  a  pure  and  thrilling  charm, 

Kevive  his  courage  and  confirm  his  arm. 

Then  as  he  presses  up  the  slippery  steep 

Down  whose  bleak  sides,  like  whirling  tempests,  sweep 

The  cold  and  cutting  winds  of  prejudice, 

That  chill  the  rising  flame  of  eagerness, 

Nip  the  young  bud  of  impulse  in  the  breast, 

And  lull  slow  effort  to  his  drowsy  rest, 

Dim,  storm-washed  foot  prints  catch  his  anxious  eye, 

And  check  the  quivering  whisper  of  his  sigh ; 

Bright,  flashing  glimpses  of  the  nearing  goal 

Kindle  an  answering  glimmer  in  his  soul, 

That  ever  burns  with  still  increasing  flame, 

And  ever  adds  new  lustre  to  his  name. 

But  when  the  glory  from  the  summit  streams 

In  the  full  splendor  of  its  waving  gleams 

O'er  his  bewildered  vision ;  when  his  feet, 

Worn  with  the  journey  scarcely  yet  complete, 

Stand  on  the  outer  threshold ;  and  his  arm, 

Weary,  and  beaten  by  the  angry  storm, 

Beaches  to  clasp  in  firm  and  eager  fold, 

This  treasure,  richer  then  the  rarest  gold, 

Pale  death,  stern  monarch,  claims  him  for  his  own, 

And  laughs  grim  triumph  for  the  victory  won ; 

Then  with  a  sigh  for  glory  just  begun, 

And  a  regret  for  duty  feebly  done, 

One  lingering  glance  to  earthly  objects  given,  . 

And,  with  firm  hope  of  happiness  in  heaven, 

His  tired  frame  nestles  to  its  quiet  bed, 

And  men  proclaim  the  toil-worn  student  dead. 

Deep  in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  mine, 
Where  the  pure  beams  of  sunlight  never  shine, 
The  sturdy  miner  digs  his  valued  dust, 
Toiling  to  feed  the  every-hungry  rust ; 
Yet  the  slow-wasting  canker  of  decay 
Touches  his  treasure  and  it  melts  away. 
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If  thorns  should  gather  where  the  student  tread, 
And  clouds  hangs  darkly  round  his  weary  head ; 
Should  trouble  chill  ambition's  fickle  flame, 
Or  soil  the  luster  of  his  future  fame ; 
Soon  the  pure  light  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace 
Will  drive  these  shadows  from  their  resting  place ; 
Danger  and  sorrow  yield  their  troublous  sway, 
And  rocks  and  thorns  sink  surely  to  decay ; 
Defeated  Ignorance  takes  her  final  flight, 
And  perfect  Wisdom  dwell  in  perfect  lights. 


-Extract  from  Laf.  Mon. 
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Editorial  B^jxatttimmt. 

The  Magazine,  with  this  number,  makes  its  first  appearance  under 
the  direction  of  the  newly-elected  Editorial  corps,  with  but  slight 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  matter  from  that  of  last  year.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  render  the  Editorial  Department  more  interest- 
ing, by  the  introduction  of  more  general  college  news,  and  reducing  as 
much  as  possible  the  "Editorials"  by  the  removal  of  those  "  solid"  arti- 
cles which  each  successive  managing  editor  deemed  it  his  duty  to  insert. 
The  Memoranda  Alumnorum  has  also  been  enlarged,  that  the  Magazine 
may  be  more  acceptable  to  graduates  whose  subscriptions  are  apt  to  be 
left  unrenewed  soon  after  their  final  departure  from  college  halls. 


Lectures. — It  has  long  been  a  matter  for  wonder  that  Dartmouth 
has  had  no  Popular  Lecture  Course.  Other  New  England  Colleges* 
whose  number  of  students  is  no  larger  than  our  own,  have  supported 
half  a  score,  or  more*  for  several  years,  and,  we  understand,  with  profit 
to  those  who  have  managed  the  "  speculation."  That  there  is  not  a 
want  of  interest  in  these  matters,  among  either  students  or  towns-peo- 
ple, is  evidenced  by  the  large  numbers  which  fill  College  Chapel  during 
Historicals.  The  occasional  lectures,  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
during  our  college  course,  have  been  well  attended  and  in  each  instance 
proved  successful,  financially  considered.  Why  have  they  been  no 
more  frequent  ? 

The  question  of  an  extended  Course  has  been  discussed  by  the 
knots  upon  the  Campus,  and  in  the  meetings  of  previous  classes,  but 
nothing  has  resulted  therefrom.  The  present  Senior  class,  however,  af- 
ter much  talk  and  opposition  have  engaged  for  the  coming  season  four 
lecturers :  James  T.  Fields,  John  B.  Gough,  George  MacDonald,  and 
Carl  Schurz ;  and  a  fifth  will  be  secured  at  an  early  date.  Each  gentle- 
man named  is  a  lecturer  of  the  First  Class,  and  Mr.  MacDonald,  the 
English  novelist,  addresses  an  American  audience  for  the  first  time,  du- 
ring the  coming  season.  We  hope  for  large  houses,  not  only  because  our 
purses  will  be  taxed  in  case  of  failure,  but  that  success  may  insure  to 
succeeding  classes  the  benefieial  and  stimulating  influence  of  good  pop- 
ular lectures. 

Vol.  Vii. — ee. 
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Doubtless  some  of  the  Alumni  have  been  surprised  and,  perhaps, 
disappointed  at  suddenly  failing  to  receive  their  usual  Dartmouth.  But 
whenever  the  magazine  has  been  withdrawn,  it  has  been  owing  to  a  too 
long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  in  forwarding  their  subscrip- 
tions. Although  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  those  having  the 
finances  of  the  magazine  in  charge  to  make  the  account  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year— as  the  gentlemen  must  have  been  painfully  aware  du- 
ring their  four  years  in  college—,  yet  they  have  never  removed  names 
from  the  list,  until  subscriptions  have  been  found  expired  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  They  have  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  occasional  dunning 
letters,  if  the  phrase  is  allowable,  and  the  anxiety  among  graduates  for 
the  success  of  the  students  in  all  departments  of  discipline ;  of  which, 
not  the  least  necessary  is  that  of  supporting  with  their  wits  a  monthly 
magazine. 

The  Publishing  Committee,  on  examining  the  books,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  college  year,  find  the  condition  of  the  finances  pre- 
carious, and  the  names  of  too  many  delinquent  subscribers ;  so  that 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  names  of  all  persons,  whose 
subscriptions  are  found  in  arrears  after  the  first  of  January  next,  will 
be  then  struck  from  the  list.  We  hope  this  early  warning  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  funds. 


We  see  very  little  interest  shown  in  ball  matters  this  term.  The 
College  Nine  is  without  a  pitcher,  short-stop,  and  one  fielder,  and  its 
captain  has  tendered  his  resignation.  In  a  recent  college-meeting,  none 
of  the  old  enthusiasm  was  manifest ;  perhaps,  because  our  recollections 
of  last  season's  campaign  are  not  the  pleasantest.  The  prizes  offered 
by  the  Junior  Class,  in  the  expectation  that  man's  natural  fondness  for 
lucre  would  induce  some  tough-sinewed  pitcher  to  exert  himself,  have 
not  produced  the  desired  result,  even  in  the  incoming  class.  Although 
we  do  not  expect  that  the  national  game  will  be  entirely  done  away 
with,  yet  in  the  general  distaste  for  it,  which  obviously  prevails,  we 
have  hopes  that  attention  will  be  turned  towards  boating.  Although 
Base  Ball  should  not  be  undervalued  as  a  mode  of  physical  culture,  still 
it  does  seem  strange  that  no  deep  interest  has  been  taken  by  us  in  the 
time-honored  and  manly  sport  of  boating.  As  a  mere  amusement  it  is 
more  desirable  than  ball-playing,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  good 
health  and,  hence,  good  minds,  it  is  vastly  superior.  The  general  furor 
existing  in  colleges  has  hardly  affected  Dartmouth.  True,  last  year, 
nearly  three  hundred  dollars  were  pledged  for  the  purchase  of  a  shell, 
but  indifference  speedily  arose,  and  nothing  came  of  the  project. 

Now,  our  facilities  for  boating  are  unsurpassed  by  any  New  England 
college.  A  good  course  of  six  miles,  for  practice,  can  be  reached  by 
brisk  walking  for  ten  minutes ;  the  gymnasium  provides  the  means  of 
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thorough  preparatory  training ;  material  enough  can  be  readily  select- 
ed in  our  own  Department  alone ;  the  design  is  not  disapproved  by  the 
Faculty ;  indeed,  nothing  prevents  our  turning  out  first  class  crews  af- 
ter a  zeal  has  been  once  created.  Three  years  ago,  Amherst  had  not  a 
single  oar.  Ten  years  ago,  the  crews  of  Harvard  and  Yale  were  un- 
known among  boating  men;  and  Bowdoin,  Brown,  and  Wesleyan  have 
pulled  their  boats  but  a  few  summers;  so  that  the  difficulty  of  success- 
ful preparation  cannot  be  well  urged  against  an  attempt  among  our- 
selves. Obviously,  however,  this  is  not  the  season  for  active  training, 
nor  even  purchasing  boats ;  but  an  early  and  candid  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  question  by  the  men  of  different  classes,  who  are  in- 
terested, will  be  far  more  likely  to  result  in  the  actual  equipment  of  a 
crew,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  than  an  attempt  to  do  so  by  creating 
enthusiasm  next  May.  We  hope  the  few  words  dropped  by  a  squad  of 
underclassmen,  a  few  days  since,  may  be  indicative  of  good  things  to 
follow. 


The  July  No.  of  the  Yale  Lit.  Mag.  contains  an  article  deploring  the 
marked  decline  of  interest  in  literary  affairs,  among  the  students  in 
that  college.  The  complaint,  judging  from  occasional  items  in  our  ex- 
changes, has  become  general.  Such  certainly  is  the  case  with  ourselves. 
The  fact  was  apparent,  last  year,  in  the  small  number  of  competitors  for 
the  Lockwood  Prizes,  and  in  the  verbosity  of  class  orations ;  but  it  has 
now  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  us  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  con- 
tributions for  this  Magazine.  The  work  came  unexpectedly  upon  our 
hands,  through  the  absence  of  one  of  the  editors,  but  matter  sufficient 
for  the  present  number  had  been  engaged  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
term.  Of  ten  articles  pledged,  but  two  could  be  obtained  when  de- 
manded. The  others,  here  appearing,  have  been  made  up  on  short  no- 
tice. The  Dartmouth,  gentlemen,  is  regarded  by  the  students  of  other 
colleges  as  the  index  of  your  literary  excellence.  Our  Institution 
stands  third  in  the  rank  of  collegiate  excellence ;  our  Magazine,  then, 
should  be  a  first-class  one.  At  present,  however,  it  cannot  be  so  classi- 
fied.   It  rests  upon  you  to  make  it  a  better  one. 


The  following  are  our  college  exchanges  for  the  year :  Yale  Litera- 
ry Magazine,  American  Educational  Monthly,  Hamilton  Literary  Maga- 
zine, Journal  of  Education,  The  Vidette,  The  Patriot,  the  Brunonian,  Nas- 
sau Literary  Magazine,  University  Chronicle,  Cornell  Era,  Harvard  Advo- 
cate, College  Courant,  College  Argus,  Amherst  Student,  Mirror  and  Farmer, 
The  People,  The  Trinity  Tablet,  Appletorts  Journal,  Lafayette  Monthly, 
Vassar  Miscellany,  College  Herald,  The  Enterprise,  Journal  of  Education, 
The  Tripod,  Tne  Orient,  College  World,  Beloit  Monthly,  Packer  Quarterly, 
Old  and  New,  Lowell  Weekly  Journal,  Collegian. 
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Bat[tm0utb  Items. 

Several  have  entered  the  Thayer  School  at  the  commencement  of 
this  College  year,  18  the  Agricultural  Department,  19  the  Scientific,  and 
77  the  Academical— 74  of  them  the  Freshmen  Class.  The  Medical  Class 
numbers  between  40  and  50.  The  accessions  to  the  College  are  several 
more  than  last  year. 

On  each  return,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  some  improvement  about 
the  village  and  College.  The  Episcopal  School  building  now  tastily 
completed,  with  its  adjacent  grounds,  is  quite  an  ornament  to  the  south 
part  of  the  village,  while  the  broad,  hard  side  walks  at  the  head  of 
Bridge  street  are  a  public  benefit.  The  walks  about  the  College  grounds 
are  nicely  cleared,  and  the  improvements  in  the  Medical  building  nearly 
completed.    Of  its  interior,  mention  will  be  made  in  the  next  number. 

The  Freshmen  have  well  displayed  the  wonted  valor  of  their  kind. 
The  foot-ball  challenge  of  the  Sophomores  was  promptly  accepted,  but 
the  result  was  what  is  usually  expected.  The  advantage  of  a  longer 
acquaintance  gave  the  Sophomores  the  victory  in  the  first  two  games, — 
which  ended  the  contest.  The  first  Freshman  cane  was  gently  removed 
from  the  possessor's  hands  by  the  Sophomores,  in  the  presence  of  most 
of  the  College,  but  all  things  seem  harmonious.  We  have  waited  to 
hear  of  some  mild  h  izing,  but  as  yet  no  reports  come  in.  Shall  we  wil- 
lingly see  the  old  practice  die  out,  or  shall  we  regret  the  decline  of  this 
impressive  branch  of  discipline? 

The  Hall  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  the  plan  of  which  has 
been  previously  given,  was  erected  in  vacation;  a  well-proportioned, 
two-story  structure,  creditable  to  the  society  and  College. 

After  protracted  negotiations,  the  McCabe  house  has  finally  chang- 
ed ownership,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  probably  soon  become  a 
possession  of  the  College.  If  sufficient  funds  can  be  procured,  we  un- 
derstand it  is  designed  ultimately  to  erect  upon  its  site  a  commodious 
Library  building.  Donations  for  this  purpose  are  already  pledged,  but 
much  more  is  needed.  Such  a  building  and  a  new  Chapel  are  urgently 
called  for  by  the  College,  and  even  a  dim  prospect  of  their  forthcoming 
is  grateful. 

Not  all  of  the  "contemplated  changes  in  the  Faculty"  are  realized. 
However,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  has  been  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Rhetoric,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Emerson  Associate  Professor  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  Mr.  Francis  Brown  is  Tutor  in  Greek,  and  is  the  only  Tutor 
at  Dartmouth.  We  returned  expecting  to  see  more  than  one  member  of 
our  Faculty  graced  by  a  happy  bride.    Alas,  but  one ! 
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The  new  system  of  terms,  introduced  last  year,  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  and  will  be  continued  with  a  slight  modification,  we  are 
told.  The  winter  vacation  will  be  four  weeks  instead  of  three,  and  the 
week  of  recess  at  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Term  will  be  dispensed 
with.  This  is  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  teach 
in  the  winter.  We  find  some  misapprehension  exists  with  new  comers 
regarding  this  arrangement.  Students  in  need  of  funds  are  excused  to 
teach  the  same  as  under  the  old  arrangement,  but  must  "make  up"  all 
studies  gone  over  by  the  class  in  their  absence.  Counting  the  four 
weeks  of  vacation  and  two  or  three  for  review  and  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  Fall  term,  the  advance  study  is  not  much  more  than  former- 
ly, and  the  Summer  vacation  is  considerably  lengthened,  giving  better 
opportunity  for  engaging  in  business  then.  Indigent  students  will  find 
it  quite  as  easy  obtaining  funds  under  the  present,  as  under  the  former 
system. 

Our  Base  Ball  record  is  not  particularly  brilliant.  The  first  College 
Nine,  less  the  pitcher  and  one  other  good  player,  who  labored  under  a 
capricious  misunderstanding,  were  handsomely  beaten  at  Amherst,  May 
29,  at  the  rate  of  37  to  13.  The  boys  came  home  vehement  in  their 
praise  of  Amherst ;  never  were  treated  so  well  before ;  were  entertained 
with  banquet  and  song,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  June  1st,  we  suffered 
on  our  own  ground  another  inglorious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Tufts,  24 
to  14,  though  the  game  was  closed  on  account  of  rain  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  inning.  What  shall  we  do  next?  We  watch  with  hope  the  Fresh- 
men. 

Hereafter  we  are  to  have  at  least  one  written  examination  yearly. 
If  the  test  is  as  severe  as  in  the  last  one,  one  a  year  is  enough. 

The  Dartmouth  Choral  Society  are  showing  enterprise.  Besides 
several  concerts  given  by  this  organization  last  term,  and  one  excellent 
one  by  the  Jubilee  Singers,  we  were  favored  with  an  admirably  finished 
concert  from  the  Arion  Quintette  Club  of  Amherst  College.  Every  part 
was  in  fine  taste,  and  highly  appreciated  by  a  good  audience. 

We  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  Joseph  Wilber  Smith,  for  near- 
ly two  years  an  esteemed  member  of  '78.  He  died  of  consumption  at 
his  home  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  the  last  of  August. 

Prizes.— The  following  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment : 

General  Improvement  prize  to  Henry  M.  Silver,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grimes  Rhetorical  prizes  for  excellence  in  English  Composition: 

First  prize  to  Frank  H.  Carleton,  Newport,  N.  H.  Second  prize  to 
Ralph  Talbot,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Lockwood  prizes  for  excellence  in  English  Composition  .-—First  prize 
to  Clinton  B.  Evans,  Fryeburg,  Me.  Second  prize  to  Nathaniel  W. 
Ladd,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Prizes  for  Oratory.    Junior  Class.     First  prize  to  Frank  E.  Clark, 
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Boston,  Mass.,  and  Clinton  B.  Evans,  Fryeburg,  Me.  Second  Prize  to 
Hamilton  Mayo,  Westminster,  Mass..  Sophomore  Class:  First  prize 
to  Silas  H.  Burnham,  Norway,  Me.,  and  William  H.  Davis,  Chelsea, 
Vt..    Second  Prize  to  Horatio  N.  Allin,  Jr.,  Guildhall,  Vt. 

Junior  Mathematical  Prizes.  First  prize  to  Henry  M.  Paul,  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.    Second  Prize  to  Edward  L.  Gage,  Ascutneyville,  Vt. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prizes.  First  prize  to  Charles  H.  Pettee,  Man- 
chester, K  H.    Second  prize  to  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


The  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Milton  B.  Watson,  of  the 
Medical  Department,  have  been  adopted  by  his  class : 

1ST.  H.  Medical  Institution,  September  2,  1872. 
Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  take 
unto  Himself  our  associate  and  friend,  Mr.  Milton  B.  Watson, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  though  but  a  short  time  with  us,  he  had  won  the 
esteem  of  both  Professors  and  Students ;  and  while  we  recognize  the 
hand  of  Him  "  who  doeth  all  things  well,"  we  sincerely  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  such  promise,  who  has  thus  early  been  taken  from  his  life 
work. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  oui-  deceased  fellow 
student,  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  sent  to  the   parents  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  we  wear  badges  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 
In  behalf  of  the  class, 

Phanuel  E.  Bishop, 
Chas.  E.  Hall, 
Samuel  Brown. 


Professors  Young  and  Emerson  carried  out  the  plan  announced  in 
our  May  number,  and  spent  the  vacation  in  astronomical  observation  at 
Sherman,  the  highest  point  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  (elevation  8300  feet), 
in  connection  with  a  party  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  They  report  a 
very  agreeable  and  successful  excursion,  and  found  all  the  expected  ad- 
vantages in  the  great  altitude  of  the  station. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  various  test-objects  proved  that  at 
Sherman  the  Dartmouth  Telescope,  with  its  9  4-10  inches  of  aperture, 
would  show  every  thing  which  can  be  seen  in  New  England  with  a  12 
inch  object-glass.  The  views  of  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  of 
double  stars,  clusters  and  nebulas,  were  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Professor  Young's    principal  work,  however,  was  with   the  Spectro- 
scope, and  was  successful   even  beyond  his  anticipations.    The  Solar 
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prominences  and  chromosphere  were  seen  far  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  their  wonderful  transformations  and  motions  were  studied 
with  new  interest.  Secchi's  "  layer  of  continuous  spectrum  at  the  Sun's 
limb,"  was  repeatedly  verified,  and  although  there  was  no  occasion 
when  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines  appeared  reversed,  this  was  nearly  the 
case  more  than  once.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  165  new 
bright  lines  were  discovered,  raising  the  total  number  now  known  to 
268.  Of  the  103  previously  known,  all  but  about  30  were  first  catalogued 
at  our  own  observatory. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  new  observations  is  probably  the  dis- 
covery of  the  permanent  reversal  of  the  so-called  H  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  chromosphere,  and  the  yet  more  remarkable  fact  that  the 
same  lines  are  reversed  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  itself  over  a  pretty 
large  region  surrounding  every  spot.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  ob- 
servations upon  lines  at  the  extreme  purple  end  of  the  spectrum  can  be 
verified  by  instruments  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  even  if  not,  there 
can  be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  the  fact. 

The  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  less  favorable  than  had  been  antici- 
pated :  only  about  one  day  in  three  was  fine.  If  we  can  b  elieve  the  in- 
habitants of  Sherman,  the  season  was  a  very  unusual  one  for  its  a- 
mount  of  cloudy  and  rainy  weather ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
this  should  have  been  so,  when  we  recall  the  amount  of  snow  which 
fell  in  that  portion  of  the  country  last  winter,  and  was  still,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  lying  eight  feet  deep  on  the  mountain  plateaux  fifty  miles  to 
the  west  of  Sherman.  The  first  snow  of  the  coming  winter — only  a  few 
flakes — fell  on  August  12th,  just  as  the  party  were  packing  up  their  in- 
struments. 


GEK.  SYLVANUS  THAYER,  LL.  D. 

Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  a  distinguished  alumnus  and  benefactor 
of  Dartmouth  College,  died  at  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  Saturday 
morning,  Sept.  7th,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  We  have  room  only  for 
a  brief  obituary  notice ;  a  more  extended  memorial  of  one  so  eminent- 
ly worthy,  and  whose  life  was  interwoven  with  so  many  important 
events  in  our  nation's  history,  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  due  time  be  given  to 
the  press. 

Gen.  Thayer  was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  June  19, 1785.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  in  1807.  The  valedictory  was  assigned  him,  and 
doubtless  on  good  grounds ;  though,  with  characteristic  modesty  and 
magnanimity,  he  always  said  that  but  for  a  serious  failure  of  health,  an 
esteemed  roommate  of  his  would  have  received  that  appointment.    In 
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1807,  he  entered  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  The  course  of  study 
was  then  much  less  extensive  than  now ;  and,  in  consideration  of  his 
attainments  at  Dartmouth,  he  was  admitted  so  far  in  advance  that  he 
graduated  in  1808.  Pie  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers ;  and  was  engaged,  for  several 
years,  in  planning,  constructing  and  inspecting  important  military 
works.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  in  the  beginning  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  subsequently  in  higher  positions— particularly  as  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Northern  Army  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  of  the  Eight 
Division  of  that  army  under  Gen.  Hampton.  For  "distinguished  and 
meritorious  services,"  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major;  and 
after  the  war,  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe  examining  fortifications, 
Military  Schools  and  establishments,  and  observing  the  operations  of 
the  Allied  Armies  then  occupying  France.  For  sixteen  years,  from  Ju- 
ly 28, 1817,  to  July  1,  1833,  he  was  Superintendant  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy; in  which  position,  doubtless,  his  most  important  service  was  ren- 
dered. He  found  the  Institution  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  thorough  re-organization  of  it,  sending  away,  as 
one  means  of  its  elevation,  a  large  number  of  ill-prepared  and  incom- 
petent pupils.  For  whatever  excellence  the  Academy  has  since  reach- 
ed, it  is  mainly  indebted  to  him.  Not  a  few  of  the  ablest  Union  officers 
in  the  late  war,  were  trained  by  him,  so  that  though  not  personally 
present  in  that  great  conflict,  ho  was  there  virtually  and  most  effective- 
ly. For  many  years  after  he  resigned  the  Superintendency  of  West 
Point,  he  was  engaged  in  directing  various  works  of  defence  and  har- 
bor improvements,  particularly  in  Boston  harbor,  and  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  Since  18G3,  he  has  been  retired  from  active  service, 
"  having  been  borne  on  the  Army  Register  more  than  45  years."  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General. 

Gen.  Thayer  was  in  all  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  relations,  a 
man  of  the  most  inflexible  integrity.  He  was  exact,  systematic,  thor- 
ough in  every  thing.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  whatever  pertained 
to  the  public  welfare,  but  especially  in  education.  To  his  previous  gift 
of  $70,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  "  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering," in  connection  with  his  Alma  Mater,  it  is  understood  that  he 
has  added,  in  his  will,  a  conditional  bequest  of  $12,000  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fire  proof  Library  Building,  on  one  floor  of  which  the  Thayer 
School  is  to  have  rooms.  He  has  also  given  large  sums  for  the  estab  - 
lishment  of  an  Academy  in  Braintree,  a  nd  a  Public  Library. 

The  funeral  service  was  attended  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Braintree,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tenney  his  Colleague,  and  President  Smith.  A  large  concourse, 
including  not  a  few  men  of  eminence,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  military 
rife,  indicated  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held,  and  the 
general  sense  of  the  public  loss. 
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The  eailags  W^id. 

The  Literary  Society  of  Lafayette  College  elected  Miss  Dickinson  to 
deliver  the  annual  Commencement  lecture  before  the  Alumni.  She, 
however,  saw  fit  to  decline. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  has  started  on  a  missionary  tour  to 
India  and  Japan.  For  the  first  few  months  his  work  will  be  teaching 
and  private  conversation  with  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  Hindoos, 
who  have  received  an  education  in  English  schools  and  colleges,  and 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  Brahimistic  faith. 

Prof.  Loomis  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Physics  in  Cornell  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  the  Oration  at  Amherst,  commence- 
ment week. 

A  member  of  the  Yirgil  class,  while  translating,  came  to  the  words 
"arrectisque  auribus  adstant."  For  a  mome'nt  he  hesitated;  then,  a 
smile  breaking  over  his  countenance,  he  read  "  and  they  got  up  on  their 
ear." — Den.  Col. 

Prof.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  after  a  visit  to  Vassar  during  their  Com- 
mencement, has  decided  to  decline  the  call  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Smith  Female  College  at  Northampton. — Amherst  Student. 

We  quote  from  the  College  Spectator.  "  Scene— Mathematical  Reci- 
tation Room.  Professor  to  Freshman.  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
find  the  centre  of  that  circle?"  Freshman  modestly  declines,  and  his 
example  is  followed  by  several  others,  until  the  question  reached  Mr. 
M ,  the  genius  of  the  class. 

Prof.    ' Mr.  M ,  can  you  demonstrate  this  problem  for  us?' 

Bill  M. — to  the  class.  '  Gentlemen,  the  learned  Professor  has  asked 
me  to  find  the  centre  of  this  circle.  Now,  I  should  never  wish  to  be 
positive  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  this  sort,  but,  as  near  as  I  can  judge, 
taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  case  (placing  his  finger  upon  the  black- 
board,) that  is  the  centre  of  this  circle.'  Professor  dismisses  the  class 
and  rushes  for  a  glass  of  water." 

Seventeen  men  of  the  class  of  "  '72  at  Cornell  were  refused  Diplo- 
mas.   Seven  of  them  on  account  of  failing  to  pass  the  examinations." 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  given  Chicago  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  well-known  books  issued  from  the  Pitt  Press. 

Prof.  Loomis'  mathematical  series  have  been  translated  into  Chi- 
nese, and  are  now  in  use  in  China. 

A  Freshman  has  been  enquiring  for  Hawthorne's  "White  Fawn," 
which  is  rough  on  Hawthorne. — Advocate. 
Vol.  Vii. — ff. 
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Yale  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  anew  Chapel. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary  get  married ;  according  to  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  alumnae,  at  the  last  Anniversary.  How  is  it  with  the  graduates  of 
our  male  Institutions  ? 

President  Hopkins  of  Williams  College  has  resigned,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Ansel  Chadboume  has  been  elected  in  his  stead.  President  Chad- 
bourne  graduated  at  Williams  in  the  class  of  '48.  After  completing  his 
theological  studies,  he  became  Professor  in  Williams;  in  1858  he  was 
elected  to  a  chair  in  Bowdoin,  and  was  subsequently  made  President  of 
Madison  University. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter,  recently  received  by  a 
schoolmaster  in  Indiana,  from  a  householder  in  his  locality.  "  Cur,  ass 
you  are,  a  man  of  no  legs,  I  wish  to  inter  my  son  in  your  skull."  The 
obscurity  and  seeming  offensiveness  of  this  address  disappear  on  trans- 
lation. What  was  intended  to  be  written  was,  "  Sir,  as  you  are  a  man 
of  knowledge,  I  wish  to  enter  my  son  in  your  school." — The  Cap  and 
Gown. 

Very  frequently  we  have  been  asked, — What  is  the  Farmer's  Club, 
and  what  is  its  object  ?  The  whole  organization  is  an  unsolved  myste- 
ry. But  for  the  sake  of  the  curious,  we  will  relate  a  few  facts  concern- 
it  which  have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  other  evening  an  in- 
truder watched  them  through  a  window,  in  the  room  in  which  they 
were  meeting,  and  there  saw,  ranged  around  the  room,  the  seven  and  him, 
who  seemed  to  be  chief,  seated  at  the  table,  partly  concealed  by  a  large 
tobacco  pipe  and  a  cloud  of  smoke.  One  member  was  reading  a  paper 
upon  the  different  methods  of  training  onion  vines,  and  just  as  he  had 
explained  the  way  of  plucking  the  onion  without  injuring  the  vine,  the 
intruder  cried  out  "  Turnips  has  riz  two  cents  on  the  gallon."  "  Put  a 
head  on  him!  Put  a  head  on  the  intruder!"  exclaimed  the  club  in  one 
voice,  but  the  chief,  from  behind  the  tobacco  smoke,  said  "  Cheese  it, 
gentlemen,  cheese  it !"  and  order  was  at  once  resumed.  He  then  an- 
nounced the  wratchword  of  the  club,  "  'Eah,  hie,  'rah  for  Hor'ce,  hie, 
Greeley,"  and  the  meeting  adjourned. — The  Chronicle. 


'35,  Hon.  Harry  Hibbard  died  at  the  McLean  Asylum,  Somerville, 
Mass. ,  July  28th.  He  was  well  known  in  New  Hampshire  politics,  and 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Grafton  bar  as  early  as  1838. 

'38.  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Fogg  has  resigned  his  position  as  political  editor 
of  the  Independent  Statesman,  and  means  to  rest  and  travel  extensively 
in  this  country. 
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'39.  The  death  of  Eev.  L.  B.  Bockwood,  Secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society  is  announced.  Mr  Eock- 
wood  was  59  years  and  nine  months  old,  and  was  born  in  Wilton,  N.  H. 

41.  Dr.  Daniel  Gile  died  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  June  13th,  aged 
56  years. 

42.  John  D.  Philbrick  has  been  made  an  LL.  D.  by  Colby  Univer- 
sity. 

45.  Chas.  II.  Branscom,  U.  S.  Consul  to  Manchester,  England,  hav- 
ing been  called  home  to  Washington  on  business,  lately  made  a  \lsit  to 
his  friends  in  New,_Market. 

48.  Capt.  Wm.  Badger,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  from  Fort  Hays, 
Kansas,  to  Fort  Buford,  Dacotah  Territory. 

'54.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  conferred  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  George  HaseL'ne,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  London,  where  he  is  regarded  as  an  "  authority"  on  Patent  Law, 
which  he  has  made  a  specialty  in  his  profession. 

'54.  John  A.  Burleigh  died  July  2d,  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
had  been  residing  for  some  time. 

'55.  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Ladd  was  lately  appointed  one  of  the  Curators 
of  Dartmouth  College,  in  place  of  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Clarke,  deceased. 

'56.     Benjamin  F.  Prescotthas  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

'56.  "The  North  Congregational  Society  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  Eev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  that  he  may  attend  the  In- 
ternational Penitentiary  Congress,  opening  in  London,  July  3.  His 
salary  will  be  continued,  and  pulpit  supplied.  In  addition  his  parish 
has  given  him  a  $200  purse." 

'56.  Eev.  L.  Z.  Ferris  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Gorham,  Me. 

'58.  Ai  Baker  Thompson  was  lately  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State. 

'61.  Eev.  Geo.  LeEoy  Gleason  is  pastor  over  the  united  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Manchester,  Mass. 

'61.  Gilman  H.  Tucker  is  connected  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  having  his  office  in  Boston. 

'61.  Daniel  J.  Noyes,  Jr.,  is  practicing  law  in  New  York  City.  His 
office  is  117  Broadway. 

'61.     Geo.  W.  Cate  is  practicing  law  in  Amesbury,  Mass. 

'61.  Eev.  John  W.  II.  Baker  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  Brewer,  Me. 

'63.  Eev.  E.  E.  P.  Abbott,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Meriden,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  will  go  to  Germany  to  prosecute  his  studies. 

'67.  Joseph  G.  Edgerly  has  been  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  State 
Normal  School. 

'67.  Geo.  M.  Lane,  C.  S.  D.,  is  principal  of  the  Humboldt  School  at 
St.  Louis,  with  a.  salary  of  $2200, 
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'69.  Oh  as.  VV.  Bartlett  has  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  is  in  part- 
nership with  Hon.  Sam.  Wheeler,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

'69.    W.  J.  Bradley  is  in  Europe. 

'69.  A.  W.  Cooke  is  assistant  Editor  in  the  office  of  the  Daily  Inter 
Ocean,  in  Chicago. 

'69.     Charles  H.  Cook  is  studying  medicine  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

'69.  H.  C.  Crane  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary. 

'69.  O.  W.  Folsom  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  colleague  Pastor 
with  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  ai  Newbury,  Mass.,  with  a  salary  of 
$1400,  and  parsonage.  His  ordination  is  to  take  place  at  Newbury,  Oc- 
tober 81st. 

'70.  F„.  H.  Parkinson  has  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  St.  Louis. 
His  office  is  317  Chesnut  sweet. 

'71.  Albert  R.  Savage  is  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Northfield, 
Vermont. 

'71.  Martin  W.  Hoyt  took  his  exit  from  the  life  of  "single  blessed- 
ness" July  3d,  accompanied  by  Miss  Addie  E.  Hoju,  of  Northwood,  N. 
II.     He  is  now  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

'71.  H.  H.  Scott  is  teaching  the  High  School  at  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.    Salary  $2100. 

'71.  C.  W.  Hoitt  was  made  Engrossing  Clerk  for  the  N.  H.  Legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session.  He  is  now  principal  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Gram- 
mar School,  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

'72.  Joseph  P.Otis  was  made  the  happy  husband  of  Miss  Alice 
Campbell,  of  St  tton,  Vt.,  August  11th.  He  is  Principal  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Royal  ton,  Vt. 

'72.  Geo.  C.  Coffin  is  si  udying  law  in  the  office  of  Brown  &  Shel- 
don, Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'72.     II.  I).  Pierce  is  teaching  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

'72.  Alva  II.  Morrill  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Minis- 
try in  the  Christian  Church  at  Rye,  N.  H.,  July  2d. 

'72.  F.  II.  Wales  is  supplying  the  Congregational  Church  at  Epsom, 
under  commission  from  the  State  H.  M.  Society. 

'72.  James  F.  Savage  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Zumbrota, 
Minn. 

'72.    Geo.  H.  Tuttle  is  Principal  of  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H. 

'72.    James  F.  Colby  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Natick,  Ms. 

'72.     Capt.  Cotton  is  Principal  of  the  Northwood  (N.  H.)  Seminary. 
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"  The  great  Art  of  Criticism  is  to  get  oneself  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  humanity  decide."  This  is  worthy  to  be  crystallized  into 
an  axiom  to  be  the  unerring  guide  of  the  Critical  Art.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  critical  power  is  infinitely  below  the  inventive 
or  creative.  We  may  go  further,  and  recognize  the  one  as  the 
expression  of  the  strong  youth  and  full  manhood  of  a  race  or  an 
age.  Titanic  and  massive,  like  all  primordial  forms,  it  generally 
culminates  in  the  majestic  splendor  of  the  epic.  The  other,  the 
Critical  Art,  becomes  the  natural  growth  of  a  luxurious,  fastidi- 
ous society  of  mind.  It  is  animated,  it  is  true,  with  the  desire 
to  select  what  is  best,  and  brings  to  its  task  much  of  the  dilettante 
spirit,  which  presupposes  great  breadth  of  culture.  But  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  prove,  certainly  for  English  literature,  it  has 
lent  itself  far  oftener  to  the  service  of  politics,  polemics,  and  the 
analysis  of  ministerial  measures,  rather  than  to  the  pure  immate- 
rial subjects  of  its  own  world.  Yet  how  readily  we  yield  our- 
selves to  the  charm  of  this  Sybarite  literature  !  To  call  it  Syb- 
arite is  no  misnomer,  for  sometimes  the  folded  rose-leaf  will  give 
exquisite  torture  to  a  Fadladeen  who  has  borne  with  equanimity 
the  gasp  of  a  lost   cause.     Often,   too,  he  wanders   through  val- 
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leys  of  Cashmerean  beauty  to  expend  his  wrath  upon  the  whole 
machinery  of  poetry.  But  an  acknowledged  excellence  we  ea- 
gerly accept  from  this  eclectic  source,  and  with  what  weight  it 
bears  down  the  scale  of  our  own  judgment ! 

Coleridge  has  said,  "  An  author's  harp  must  be  tuned  in  the 
hearing  of  those  who  are  to  understand  its  after-harmonies."  We, 
as  an  age,  relegate  to  the  Critical  Art  the  task  of  watching  for 
this  perfect  accord,  and  trust  to  its  practiced  ear,  trained  to  detect 
the  "  rift  within  the  lute,"  if  the  instrument  be  ready  for  the 
harmonies  that  shall  sweep  it.  For  such  tender,  delicate  work, 
the  old  school  of  criticism  was  utterly  incapable.  In  a  criticism 
of  pure  thought,  and  in  the  highest  form  of  literary  criticism, 
Germany  led  the  way,  and  it  had  for  its  High  Priest,  Goethe 
himself.  Many  followed  his  school,  not  very  inferior  to  that 
great  mind  in  critical  analysis  of  thought.  To  this,  more  than 
to  aught  else,  we  owe  the  power  German  books  and  German  ge- 
nius exercised  throughout  the  world.  France  soon  grew  to  rec- 
ognize the  merits  of  this  new  school  in  rendering  to  the  kindly 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  honors  only  his  due.  But,  to-day,  England 
gives  us  Matthew  Arnold.  If  ever  the  perfect  accord,  and  the 
"  after-harmonies"  be  intelligible  through  the  Critical  Art,  they 
have  found  utterance  in  the  spiritual  and  subtile  acumen  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold. 

Such  was  the  catholicity  of  information,  the  breadth  of 
power,  the  strong  eye  of  genius  that  made  Goethe  the  leader 
in  the  Critical  Art,  that  one  sometimes  wonders  from  whence 
the  army  of  critics  drew  their  courage,  to  demolish  or  to 
build  with  the  same  indifference.  But  if  the  art  be  so  high, 
and  its  worship  so  pure,  he  who  delegates  so  much  to  a  think- 
ing few,  should  often  pause,  and  examine  the  ruins  that  strew 
the  field  of  the  reviewer,  as  well  as  admire  the  rapid  structures 
that  rise  from  his  constructive  theories.  There  is  something 
analagous  to  our  idea  in  the  pretty  conceit  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
when  she  declares  there  is  more  of  Rome  buried  beneath  the  yel- 
low waves  of  the  Tiber  than  lies  heaped  on  the  Eternal  Hills. 
Only  to  acknowledge  this,  is  to  influence  the  student  aright.  He 
turns  back  the  page,  defies  the  critique,  and  searches  with  curi- 
ous eyes  for  these  time-washed  treasures.  At  every  step  the  close 
reader  and  the  loving  patient  antiquary,  rescue   unseen  gems. 
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This  is  the  charm  of  absolute  satisfaction  to  the  loving  reader, 
and  resembles  somewhat  the  delight  of  the  scientist,  who  con- 
templates the  fixed,  perfect  results  of  his  investigations,  bounded 
as  they  are,  on  all  sides,  by  the  fixed  lines  of  truth. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Critical  Art.  Since  we  know  something 
of  its  function,  let  us  know  something  more  of  its  history.  At 
no  time  has  it  wielded  such  mighty  power  as  during  the  exist- 
ence of  that  brilliant  fascinating  corps  of  Whig  writers,  who  con- 
stituted the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  while  passing  through 
its  first  quarter  of  existence.  They  became  at  once  the  dread, 
and  the  almost  cringing  hope  of  •  the  author,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  indignant  at  the  summary  disposal  of  what  he  knew 
was  so  delicate,  that  it  escaped  even  the  murderer's  clutch.  With 
all  the  glamour,  the  brilliant  rhetoric,  the  power  of  invective 
Macaulay  throws  over  his  Essays,  yet,  I  take  it,  it  must  be  patent 
to  all,  that  it  was  the  political  and  polemical  bearings  these  articles 
had  upon  the  men  and  measures  of  his  time,  that  gave  to  them 
their  vast  influence  as  lasting  skilful  political  enginery,  furthering 
the  noble  reformatory  measures  that  were  afterward  accomplish- 
ed. And  writing  the  true  history  of  those  measures,  their  uses 
were  manifold,  and  the  good  done  not  to  be  chronicled  in  these 
few  pages.  But  as  criticisms  in  literature,  and  a  fine  handling  of 
the  poetical  nature  they  were  of  little  use.  Like  the  weapons  of 
the  Israelite  youth  to  the  mighty  Goliath,  they  were  wholly  in- 
visible to  these  giants  of  the  pen.  Among  them  Macaulay  was 
certainly  chief,  and  furnished  for  a  long  time  the  model  for  the 
Critical  Art.  Full  of  brilliant  negations,  of  wit  the  most  inci- 
sive, of  sarcasm  the  most  baleful,  he  often  left  the  edifice  struck 
and  blackened  by  his  electric  spark  ere  one  had  time  to  enter  its 
portals.  What  Macaulay  said  of  "  imperfect  histories"  in  contra- 
distinction with  many  scientific  works  "  in  their  kind  absolutely 
perfect,"  might  be  said  of  the  Critical  Art,  with  that  school  of  its 
expositors.  To  illustrate  the  point  in  question  :  While  all  par- 
ties waited  anxiously  to  obtain  the  verdict  of  the  young  Whig 
writer  upon  Horace  Walpole,  and  see  the  stand  he  awarded  him 
in  the  world  of  letters, — watch  how  it  was  done.  After  the  usual 
rich  argosy  of  rhetoric,  invective,  and  scintillating  wit,  with  his 
customary  pre-raphaelitic  exactness  over  a  foible  or  idiosyncracy, 
he  leaves  the  sketch  for  the  (to  him)  more  attractive  subject  of  the 
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Father,  and  the  proud  powerful  premier  of  England  for  twenty 
years.  As  a  literary  criticism  it  is  deficient  in  the  extreme.  As 
an  analysis  of  party,  and  party  measures,  it  has  no  equal.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  fitting  illustrations  from  Macaulay. 

Take  Sydney  Smith,  the  rare  racy  wit,  the  splendidly  healthy 
nature,  that  cleared  the  moral  atmosphere  by  his  very  presence, 
with  an  explosive  joke  or  a  few  terse  words  of  wisdom.  Nothing 
in  literary  memoranda  is  more  sparkling  than  Sydney  Smith's  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and  Horner,  about  the 
Hevieic.  He  writes  —  "  If  I  should  be  inclined  to  write  anything 
for  the  Review  this  time,  what  books  remain  vacant  ?"  No  kind 
of  grain  came  amiss  to  this  mill.  "  Send  me  a  list.  I  will  im- 
mediately determine  upon  some  or  none."  He  writes  Jeffrey — 
"  I  don't  like  your  articles  on  Scotch  Courts, — egregious  mistakes 
about  English  Law,  etc.  I  like  to  tell  you  these  things,  because 
you  never  do  so  well  as  when  you  are  humbled  and  frightened. 
If  you  could  be  alarmed  into  a  semblance  of  modesty,  you  would 
charm  every  body.  Remember  my  joke  against  you  about  the 
moon.  D — n  the  solar  system, — bad  light — planets  too  distant — 
pestered  with  comets — feeble  contrivance — could  make  a  better 
with  ease."  Good  even  if  in  earnest,  to  describe  the  negative  of 
the  critic.  How  could  these  articles  be  otherwise  than  political 
with  such  names  as  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay, 
and  the  active  reformist  of  the  Grey  ministry  to  father  them ! 
Remember  the  work  they  had  to  accomplish, — the  Catholics  to 
emancipate,  the  Corporation  and  List  Acts  to  be  repealed,  the 
Game  laws  horribly  severe,  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  the  punishment  for  libel  cruelly  rigid.  These  were  on- 
ly a  tithe  of  the  Augean  task  that  should  show  the  world,  that 
the  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword.  This  was  the  noble  good 
impelled  on,  year  after  year,  by  these  brilliant  reviewists.  We 
read  them  spell-bound  in  admiration  of  the  work  they  did,  and 
their  monumental  style  of  doing  it. 

Soon,  however,  the  Critical  Art  came  to  be  modified  by  the 
increased  study  of  German  and  German  thought.  Coleridge 
gave  it  an  impetus,  but  it  was  lost  again  in  the  cloud-lands  of  his 
dim,  undefined  thought.  In  Matthew  Arnold,  Criticism  has 
reached  a  greater  elevation  of  spiritualized  thought.  He  fully 
comprehends  its  great  needs.     The  deft  skillfulness  of  touch,  the 
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kindly  heart,  the  earnest  worship  of  the  beautiful,  lie  deep  in  his 
soul  and  his  work.  Thus  it  is  that  he  moves  noiselessly  in  and 
out  with  the  Guerins,  lest  he  startle  the  shy  beauties  of  the  one, 
or  break  upon  the  momentary  rapture  of  the  other.  Thus  it  is, 
even  from  their  most  morbid,  abnormal  conditions,  he  brings  to 
light  lurking  beauties.  He  it  is  that  finds  a  beautiful  thought,  or 
an  exquisite  young  poem  like  a  poor  foundling  left  at  his  door, 
and  takes  it  in  his  strong  arms,  and  cradles  it  into  an  independ- 
ent maturity.  Like  the  good  surgeon  of  to-day,  while  exercising 
the  Critical  Art,  he  gently  lapses  his  subject  into  a  momentary 
anesthesia.  He  it  is  too,  that  describes  the  passionate  pathos,  and 
tenderness,  and  weary  defeat,  beneath  the  comedy  garb  of  the 
"  Aristophanes  of  Germany."  Poor  Heine !  for  whom  "  all  the 
Roses  of  Shiraz  open  their  leaves,  and  burn  with  passionate  ten- 
derness," but  whose  perfumes,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  Rue  d' 
Amsterdam,  could  not  reach  aught  but  his  intellectual  perceptions. 
Alas,  the  mockery  of  God  was  heavy  upon  this  earthly  Aristo- 
phanes ! 

What  can  we  say  in  a  few  pages,  of  a  subject  so  capable  of 
elaboration,  and  that  little  written  so  inferior  to  the  merits  of  the 
theme  ?  Let  us  name  as  the  chief  of  the  new  school,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  place  in  his  goodly  company  him  of  the  school  of 
Cheerfulness,  so  lately  among  us.  With  the  ink  scarce  dry  on  the 
pen  that  wrote  his  greetings  and  farewells  to  the  noblest  minds 
of  our  day,  he  seizes  it  again,  and  in  tones  that  embody  forever 
the  true  Promethean  glow,  criticises  for  us,  yet  tells  us  at  the 
same  time,  the  story  of  the  author's  great  heart.  What  is  still 
rarer,  with  the  moisture  of  sweet  summer,  he  keeps  verdant  for 
us,  the  impalpable  something,  or  somethings,  that  go  to  make  up 
the  personate  of  the  man,  and  that  usually  perish  as  quickly 
as  the  frailer  flowers  that  affection  cheats  the  eye  withal,  to  hide 
the  trappings  of  mortality.  Let  us  rejoice  that  in  the  singularly 
original,  searching  acumen  of  Lowell's  contributions  to  the  Criti- 
cal Art,  and  in  Fields'  Yesterdays,  we  too  may  boast  of  disciples 
of  the  new  school  that  may  do  their  share  to  make  it  all  it 
should  be. 
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gattdipfoxmia. 


Seek  and  ye  shall  find. — Luke  xi.  2. 


i.  i. 

Quum  in  tenebris  Te  quaesivi,  In  darkness,  when  I  sought  for  Thee, 
Jesu,  debellator  Leti,  Jesus,  from  whom  e'en  Death  did  flee, 

Vocem  lenem  tunc  audivi,         I  heard  a  voice  in  softest  key, 

Crede  Mihi.  Say,  Trust  in  Me. 


ii. 


Illecebris  cinctus  ubi, 
Aut  ineptiis  insanavi, 
Voce  hac  me  reclamasti, 

Crede  Mihi. 


ii. 


When  by  alluring  charms  enslaved, 
Through  pride  of  worldly  pomps  I  raved, 
Thy  voice,  that  I  might  still  be  saved, 
Cried,  Trust  in  Me. 


in. 
Errans,  antehac  incertus, 
Mundum  colens — Te  aversus, 
Fatur  vox  salutis,  dixi, 

Crede  Mihi. 


in. 


A  skeptic  once  o'er  land  and  sea, 
A  friend  to  sin — a  foe  to  Thee, 
Still  called  that  voice,  my  soul  to  free, 
Have  Faith  in  Me. 


rv. 


Ilia  vox  haud  frustra  clamat ; 
Ecce,  Verbum  cor  inspirat, 
Verbum  incarnatum  pulsat 
Consequi  Te. 


rv. 


Oh  not  in  vain  that  voice  is  heard ; 
Behold  my  heart  now  deeply  stirred 
Through  God,  incarnate  in  the  Word, 
To  follow  Thee. 


v. 
Oro— Domine— exaudi ! 
Ad  altare  tremens  veni, 
Cor  contritum  nunc  accepi, 
Credo  Tibi. 


v. 


Dear  Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  hear  my  plea, 
Me,  trembling  at  Thine  altar  see, 
Receive  this  contrite  heart  from  me, 
I  trust  in  Thee. 


Roslyn,  K.  Y.,  September,  1872. 


J.  O. 
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You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  persuaded,  my  brothers,  if  in 
the  last  words  I  may  ever  speak  to  you,  there  should  be  mingled 
some  expressions  of  feeling  that  shall  scarcly  seem  to  suit  with 
the  decorum  that  belongs  to  this  place  and  this  occasion.  I  come 
to  give  a  farewell  greeting  to  the  earliest  and  best-loved  friends 
of  my  youth,  to  recall  along  with  you  what  has  been,  to  antici- 
pate something  of  what  is  to  be,  to  dwell  on  our  past,  and  to 
conjecture  our  future  destinies,  and  I  should  blush  for  myself,  and 
-*-may  I  not  say  ? — I  should  blush  for  you,  my  brothers,  if  such  an 
employment  should  fail  to  awaken  some  strong,  and  perhaps  al- 
most impossible,  emotions,  or  to  raise  us  above  the  delicacy  of 
those  around  us,  how  much  we  have  valued,  and  with  what  re- 
gret we  at  last  leave  each  other. 

The  friendships  of  scholars  are  not  the  friendships  of  acci- 
dent, or  of  interest ;  and  when  we  remember  how  those  attach- 
ments which  this  day  rends  asunder,  have  been  cemented  into 
some  of  the  strongest  that  can  unite  us  in  this  world,  or  add  to 
the  last  anguish  of  our  departure  to  another,  I  know  not  why 
we  should  think  it  unworthy  of  us  to  sorrow  thus  publicly  for 
the  necessity  that  compels  our  final  separation.  They  have  grown 
out  of  a  unanimity  of  high  and  honorable  pursuits  in  which  the 
choicest  spirits  of  all  ages  have  delighted  to  share,  and  to  whi«h 
they  have  returned  eagerly  and  often  from  the  cares  and  tumults 
of  life.  They  have  been  strengthened  by  Nature  herself:  for 
there  is  not  a  sound,  nor  an  aspect  of  beauty,  that  we  have  not 
all  admired  together.  Her  fading  evening  glories,  her  green  hill- 
sides, and  her  waters  have  been  witness  to  our  friendship. 

"  And  in  her  starry  shade 

"  Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness 

"  We  learned  the  language  of  another  world." 

We  have  contemplated  too,  much  and  often  contemplated, 
the  wonders  6f  Art.  We  have  together  paid  our  adoration  to 
those  who  can  sweep  with  passionate  hand  the  ringing  harp,  who 
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can  embody  fully,  and  perfectly,  in  glowing,  speaking  lines,  the 
conceptions  fancy  will  sometimes  grant  to  her  best  beloved,  who 
can  breathe  a  living  spirit  into  stone,  and  give  it  an  ambrosial 
aspect.  Such  are  the  pursuits  that  have  imparted  so  much  raci- 
ness  to  our  friendship,  and  have  borne  the  golden  hours  of  our 
youth  so  swiftly  and  so  gaily  away.  This  day  ends  them  all,  and 
throws  us  out  on  the  sea  of  troubles  that  make  life.  Ah !  how 
many  throbbing  hearts  will  be  whelmed  in  those  dark,  cold  sur- 
ges ;  how  many  of  us  will  soon  be  left  helpless  and  hopeless  wan- 
derers on  that  stormy  ocean,  that  now  seems  to  us  illumined  by 
the  glories  of  a  mid-day  brightness  !  Yet  let  us  remember  what 
there  is  to  cheer  us,  as  we  separate.  The  first  and  the  warmest 
love  of  scholars  is  for  their  Alma  Mater,  and  you  need  not  be 
told  how  grateful  it  becomes  us  to  be  that  we  can,  at  last,  leave 
her  standing  as  befits  her,  proudly  and  in  her  robes,  and  with  her 
children  and  friends  all  around  her.  The  assassin's  dagger  has 
not  reached  her  breast ;  the  licentiousness  of  the  spoiler  has  not 
soiled  her  purity,  and  you  who  pray,  will  never  forget  to  thank 
God  for  raising  around  her  those  men  whose  wisdom,  and  firmness, 
and  eloquence,  have  preserved  her.  This  day,  too,  you  enter  on 
that  course,  which  will  conduct,  I  hope,  so  many  of  you  to  wealth 
and  to  glory.  It  is  our  boast,  my  brothers,  that  we  have  a  coun- 
try whose  institutions  will  guard  our  infirmity,  and  reward  our 
strength,  and  allow  our  characters  to  expand  beneath,  them  in  all 
the  fulness  of  perfection  that  belongs  to  the  condition  of  human- 
ity. It  is  our  boast  that  she  invites  her  children  to  come  and 
claim  of  her  the  meed  of  praise,  and  you,  now  so  young,  so 
healthful,  and  so  high  in  hope,  will  never  for  a  moment  refuse  to 
comply  with  her  call.  Go  out,  then,  to  her  service,  and  reap 
while  you  may,  her  richest  harvest  of  honor !  You  may  guide  in 
her  councils.  You  may  pour  your  life-blood  around  the  ark  of 
her  fame,  and  posterity  will  read  on  her  proudly  raised  columns, 
the  names  of  those,  by  whose  wisdom  and  self-devotion  she  was 
conducted  to  her  glory.  My  hopes  are  gone  with  the  bloom  of 
my  youth,  but  I  shall  joy  to  see  you  running  so  bright  a  course, 
and  to  hear  that  my  country  has  wreathed  her  greenest  and  most 
unfading  garlands  around  your  brows.  What  you  do  for  God, 
or  your  country,  do  quickly,  and  in  earnest !  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  early  the  bud  and  flower  of  mortal  life  will  sometimes  pass 
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away.  I  need  not,  I  am  certain,  remind  you  how  often  the  voluptu- 
ous phrenzy  of  youth's  desire  has  all  been  calmed  down  in  death. 
Some  of  our  own  number  have  already  departed.  There  passes 
this  moment  before  me  the  form  of  a  friend,  whom  we  loved  while 
he  was  one  of  us,  and  whose  memory,  now  he  is  taken  away,  we  all 
most  fondly  cherish,  and  you  will  not  even  to-day  refuse  our  tri- 
bute of  your  sorrow  for  so  endeared  and  so  youthful  a  victim. 
I  remember  him,  when  like  you,  he  was  looking  forward  to  the 
world,  which  smiled  upon  him  and  beckoned  to  him  to  enter  it. 
I  remember  him,  when  like  you,  so  enamored  was  he  of  Fame,  that 
his  eye  would  beam,  and  his  bosom  swell,  as  he  thought  she  might 
one  day  crown  him.  I  remember  him,  that  he  passed  away  early, 
and  forever  away,  and  left  with  us  only  the  full,  and  perfect  and 
undecayed  image  of  his  loveliness.  Weep  not  for  him  !  "  Life's 
fitful  fever"  had  not  yet  burned  up  the  bloom  of  innocence  on 
that  cheek.  The  hue  of  youth  was  not  yet  worn  away  by  the 
sickness  of  thought  and  feeling.  That  step  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten, was  still  elastic,  and  that  heart's  flowers  were  still  fresh.  He 
sleeps  well,  for  he  died  guiltless,  and  we  may, — many  of  us — one 
day  wish  we  had  lain  down  as  happy  and  as  innocent  beside  him, 
and  our  brothers  had  told  our  names,  our  characters  and  our  fates 
to  those  who  asked  on  what  youth's  grave  the  grass  sprang  so 
greenly.  We  have  paid  our  last  tribute ;  there  is  no  more  to 
stay  us. 

Farewell!  and  if  some  years  to  come,  you  shall  ever  call  to 
mind  how  that  word  made  you  linger  here  to-day,  let  the  re- 
membrance awaken  one  thought  on  your  brother  who  uttered  it, 
and  who  may  then  be  waudering  from  all  you,  the  companions  of 
his  youth, — or  sleeping  unknown  and  unlamented. 


Tfts  §x)toiat[. 

Of  studie  toke  he  most  care  and  hede, 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede : 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche. 

Chaucer* 
Vol.  Vii. — hh. 
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Churches  and  Colleges  are  proverbially  slow  in  the  matter 
of  reform, — slower,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other  organizations 
of  any  importance.  It  may  be  well,  even  best,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  be  so.  The  Christian  religion,  if  it  is  anything,  is  every- 
thing, and  education  is  its  most  efficient  supporter.  Together, 
they  have  become  the  leading  principles  of  the  world,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  they  should  feel  an  immense  responsibili- 
ty resting  upon  them,  and  a  special  reluctance  in  the  institution 
of  any  radical  change  in  their  general  system,  without  full  assur- 
ance that  it  is  to  be  an  actual,  and  permanent,  benefit.  Provi- 
ded, then,  that  they  do  not  become  obstinate,  set,  and  dogmatic, 
and  exhibit  a  willingness  to  reform  when  improvement  is  placed 
in  their  way,  let  their  moderation  be  considered  an  honor,  rather 
than  a  reproach,  to  them. 

The  subject  we  wish  to  touch  upon  just  now,  is  the  One  Ser- 
vice System  on  the  Sabbath.  This  change,  if  it  could  be  made, 
would,  without  doubt,  greatly  benefit  the  people  generally.  Not 
unfrequently,  is  it  the  custom  in  our  churches,  to  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  regular  services  of  the  day,  a  Sabbath  School 
exercise,  and  a  service  in  the  evening,  making,  in  all,  four  reli- 
gious services  during  the  day, — as  though  the  Sabbath,  because 
it  comes  only  once  a  week,  must  be  occupied,  every  minute  of  it, 
within  the  walls  of  the  church, — a  most  tiresome  and  cumber- 
some system  of  divine  service,  and  productive  of  more  evil,  in 
the  end,  than  good.  The  people,  true  enough,  endure  it,  and 
many  of  them,  from  their  "  bringing  up,"  think  it  is  the  way ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  too  great  a  task  for  them,  and  they  become 
restless,  and  uneasy,  or  listless  and  inattentive,  lose  their  interest 
in  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  finally  experience  a  dis- 
gust for  religious  things  generally,  until  they  actually  loathe  the 
church  and  Sabbath  School,  and  dread  to  encounter,  even  during 
the  week,  either  minister  or  Sabbath  School  teacher.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  reach  such  a  state  of  feeling, — for  is  not  the 
mind  subject  to  similar  laws  with  the  body  ?    Give  to  the  digest- 
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ive  organs  four  hearty  meals  to  work  upon,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  in  the  evening,  and  how  long  will 
they  continue  to  do  their  work  properly,  and  keep  in  a  healthy 
condition  ?  Crowd  another  sermon  upon  the  mind  before  the 
first  has  become  fairly  digested,  and  then  before  the  mind  can 
scarcely  begin  upon  the  second,  edge  in  a  third  service  in  the 
form  of  a  Sabbath  School,  and  later  in  the  day,  by  way  of  desert, 
top  off  with  a  prayer  meeting,  or  service  of  some  kind,  and  in 
what  state  will  the  mind  be,  at  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Now,  the 
greatest  benefit  the  mind  receives,  after  all,  is  from  the  second 
consideration  of  any  subject;  but  in  what  condition  is  the  mind, 
or  what  time  is  there  remaining  to  any  one,  after  listening  to  two 
long  disquisitions  on  different  subjects,  besides  other  exercises  of 
the  day,  to  reflect  upon,  analyze,  and  apply  them  ?  It  might  be 
well,  perhaps,  if  there  must  be  an  afternoon  service,  to  devote  the 
afternoon  discourse  to  the  explanation  of  what  was  meant  in  the 
morning  sermon. 

In  the  second  place,  the  improvement  in  pulpit  oratory,  and 
composition,  would  more  than  warrant  the  change.  There  is  not 
a  harder  working  class  of  literary  men  in  this  country,  than  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  there,  too,  you  will  find  some  of  the  no- 
blest hearts,  and  acutest  intellects.  But  there  are  too  many 
whose  light  grows  dimmer,  and  fainter,  as  they  continue  in  the 
work,  and  finally  goes  out  altogether,  simply  because  of  this 
tread-mill  system  that  keeps  them  continually,  and  without  ces- 
sation, behind  the  pen ;  since,  come  whatever  may,  they  must, 
without  fail,  furnish  an  hundred  sermons  a  year,  in  addition  to 
more  than  as  many  other  services,  and  duties  of  different  kinds. 
The  minister  who  tries  to  write  two  sermons  a  week,  can  do  nei- 
ther himself  nor  his  subjects,  justice.  In  order  to  write  well  up- 
on any  particular  theme,  one  must  have  time  to  think  upon  it, 
and  get  thoroughly  interested  in  it.  If  he  would  do  even  better, 
he  must  become  absorbed  by,  and  engrossed  in,  his  subject.  But 
three  days'  time,  and  engrossment,  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  a 
topic  of  any  importance,  especially  when  a  weight  of  other  mat- 
ters is  continually  pressing  upon  one,  and  drawing  the  atten- 
tion away. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen,  and  orators,  have  re- 
fused, as  a  rule,  to  speak,  or  write,  upon  a  subject,  until  they  had 
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had  it  under  consideration  several  weeks,  or  months.  Why,  then, 
should  the  clergy  be  denied  all  the  time  they  can  possibly  get  in 
seven  days,  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  liter- 
ary production,  especially  when  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  re- 
peat the  effort  nearly  every  week  in  the  year  ?  In  this  way,  min- 
isters would  have  sufficient  time,  not  only  to  thoroughly  prepare 
their  sermons,  but  also  to  memorize  them,  and  that  this  is  the 
way  to  deliver  a  written  production,  who  can  doubt  ?  Fancy,  if 
you  can,  Webster  pleading  the  Dartmouth  Case  from  a  written 
parchment,  or  St.  Paul  reading  from  the  desk  his  defence  before 
Agrippa !  The  earnest  gaze,  and  the  flash  of  the  eye,  together 
with  the  free,  and  unconstrained  gesture,  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  drawing,  and  keeping  the  attention,  and  convincing  the 
hearer,  all  of  which  influence  is  lost  by  the  use  of  the  desk,  and 
the  habit  of  reading  sermons. 

But  what  man  can  prepare,  and  commit  to  memory,  two  ser- 
mons a  week,  or  who  could  not  furnish,  and  memorize,  one  ?  One 
sermon,  enthusiastically  and  energetically  delivered,  is  worth 
many  simply  read.  The  very  fact  that  a  minister  finds  himself 
in  a  position  where  he  must  depend  upon  his  memory,  does,  of 
itself,  stimulate  him  to  action.  Again,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  for 
a  minister,  after  he  has  succeeded  in  rousing,  and  fixing  the  at- 
tention, during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  afternoon.  Even  if  the  sermon  itself 
was  ably  written  and  delivered,  the  minister  has  lost  his  vitality, 
and  the  people  their  interest.  It  is  never  safe  to  try  to  keep  the 
attention  of  a  person  too  long.  It  will  lose  its  elasticity,  like  a 
bow  too  long  strung.  The  same  principle  is  true,  in  regard  to 
the  school  system.  A  single  session,  from  nine  o'clock  until  one, 
with  proper  intermissions,  is  coming  to  be  recognized  very  fast 
as  much  more  beneficial  than  the  old  system  of  six  hours  per  day. 
The  Sabbath  teas  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  Let 
us  not  make  a  working  day  of  it,  but  rather  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
body  and  the  soul, — a  day,  the  weekly  return  of  which  will  ever 
be  welcomed  with  joy  by  every  one, — a  day  when  the  family 
circle  may  draw  still  nearer  each  other  in  friendship,  and  be- 
come more  firmly  united, — a  day  when  maternal  gentleness  and 
kindness,  shall  mingle  freely  with  paternal  affection,  in  guiding 
the  minds  of  their  children  to  the  Source  of  all  that  is  just,  and 
noble,  and  good,  and  pure. 
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Almost  everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  morality  in  Histo- 
ry, in  Words,  and  in  divers  other  things,  which  my  present  pur- 
pose needs  not  that  I  should  mention.  But  I  have  lately  made 
the  discovery  that  there  is  a  morality,  also,  in  Dress.  At  least  I 
have  entertained  that  opinion,  if  I  have  not  made  the  discovery. 
For  although  writers,  both  past  and  present,  may  have  remarked 
upon  this  truth,  my  limited  acquaintance  with  any  literature,  ex- 
cept very  classical  college  text-books,  may,  perhaps,  procure  me 
a  pardon  for  not  being  aware  of  the  fact. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  we  always  modify  our  opinion  of  a  per- 
son's character,  ceteris  paribus,  by  the  choice  and  disposition  of 
his  habit.  I  have  seen  people  who,  by  their  gay,  and  gaudy  ap- 
parel, instantly  set  me  to  thinking  of  those  fragile,  though  to  me, 
at  that  time,  beautiful,  glass  agates,  which  were  the  pride  of  my 
boyhood,  quoad  longissime  potest  mea  anima  respicere  spatium 
prwteriti  temporis.  Decked  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
these  persons  present  a  very  pretty  and  enlivening  appearance  in 
a  crowd,  but  their  characters,  like  the  agate,  will  not  bear  percus- 
sion ;  many  hued,  they  lack  concentration.  No  single  element 
predominates  and  gives  a  tone  to  the  whole :  but  often  many 
contrasting  shades  are  mingled  in  "  wild  though  picturesque  con- 
fusion." An  individual  of  this  class  will  walk  five  miles  for  a 
great  green  neckerchief,  to  go  with  a  ruffled  shirt,  a  dark-blue 
vest,  a  gray  coat,  and  pantaloons  of  any  color  as  incongruous  as 
possible  with  the  rest  of  his  attire.  Now  in  a  case  of  this  na- 
ture, you  may  safely  say  :  That  person's  character  is  not  firm  and 
steady,  and  sound.  It  is  far  from  it.  He  is,  it  is  more  than  like- 
ly, the  very  quintessence  of  good  nature,  quick-witted,  easy,  in- 
dolent, a  favorite  with  all  where  the  merry  jest  goes  round,  and 
perhaps  he  is  as  happy  as  any  man  living ;  but  firmness,  continu- 
ity, and  diligence,  are  not  his.  He  is  a  glass  agate ;  well  enough 
for  slight  knocks,  but  strike  him  hard,  and  he  is  broken. 
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We  always  look  for  sound  sense  under  a  plain,  unassuming 
suit,  and  though  we  may  be  unable  to  tell  the  degree  to  which 
the  wearer  of  such  a  suit  possesses  that  admirable  quality,  we 
never  fail  to  associate  the  two.  There  is  a  certain  cut  of  gar- 
ments, that  sports  and  roughs  universally  admire.  I  have  known 
men  to  be  taken  for  ministers  simply  from  the  peculiar  fit  of  their 
coats, — a  fact  which  shows  that  we  do  associate  a  man's  charac- 
ter with  his  dress ;  and,  although  we  can  not  always,  nor  indeed 
often,  decide  what  is  a  person's  occupation  from  his  dress,  we  can 
conjecture  what  are  the  principal,  distinguishing  traits  of  his 
character.  A  neat  man's  attire  is  scrupulously  neat  and  well  fit- 
ting ;  a  liberal  man's,  full  and  comfortable';  ~a  stingy  man's  small 
and  pinching.  The  great  men  of  History,  as  a  class,  have  dress- 
ed plainly,  as  might  be  expected.  They  needed  not  the  glare 
and  parade  of  dress  and  decoration,  to  gain  the  obedience,  or  af- 
fections, or  applause  of  the  people ;  while  light-headed,  and  con- 
ceited, (though  in  sooth  very  ordinary,)  people,  have  ever  been 
noted  for  the  brilliancy  and  extent  of  their  wardrobe.  Any  ec- 
centricity of  character  manifests  itself  in  dress.  Dickens  under- 
stood and  acted  upon  this  verity,  and  thus  an  additional  touch  is 
added  to  the  character  of  "  Samivel  Veller,"  as  truly  by  the  old 
white  hat,  as  by  any  word  or  act  in  Pickwick  Papers.  How 
strange  it  is  that  women  do  not  better  appreciate  the  Morality  of 
Dress !  The  absence  of  all  fashionable  tawdry,  does,  now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  give  evidence  of  the  noble,  sensible,  character. 
The  sweet  rose,  and  modest  vine,  are  embellishments  richer  than 
diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  all  costly  gems, — sparkling  eyes  more 
precious  than  glittering  gold, — bright,  brilliant  wit  than  the  gloss 
of  silk  or  satin.  No  one  doubts  this.  The  very  beggars  at  our 
doors,  look  for  sympathy,  and  aid,  under  the  plain,  neat  dress, 
rather  than  the  rustling  silk. 

Did  you  ever,  in  a  large  city,  sit  and  watch  the  great,  great, 
crowd  go  hurrying  by — the  rich,  and  the  poor,  the  polished,  self- 
possessed  citizen,  and  the  gentleman  from  the  rural  districts,  be_ 
traying  by  his  wide-open  eyes,  and  bewildered  appearance,  his 
genuine  rusticity, — the  man  of  business  carrying  his  cares  in  his 
face,  and  the  gentleman  of  leisure,  with  his  vacant  countenance, — 
the  good  man  with  his  cheerful  appearance,  and  the  villainous 
denizen  of  streets  of  infamy  and  shame,  with  his  wicked,  weary 
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air ;  and  did  you  not  observe  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  dressed  almost  exactly  alike  ?  And  perhaps  there 
was  one  general  style  of  dress,  which  three-fourths  of  the  moving 
multitude  seemed  particularly  to  favor.  Well,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind is  pretty  much  homogeneous,  and  it  is  only  the  very  small 
proportion  of  eccentric  or  highly  original  people,  who  deviate 
very  widely  from  established  custom.  The  same  general  class  of 
thoughts,  motives,  affections,  passions,  desires,  is  the  property  of 
all  mankind,  and  it  is  only  the  geniuses,  who  entertain  higher  or 
lower  views,  who  are  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  an  otherwise 
level  country,  and  who,  as  mountains  and  valleys  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  the  world  of  physical  nature,  mould  and  fashion  the 
minds  of  our  race.  Just  so  it  is  in  dress.  It  is  because  the  same 
general  character  belongs  to  every  man,  that  we  see  so  many  at- 
tired alike.  The  poor  man  with  his  means,  dresses  as  nearly  as 
he  can,  like  the  rich  man  whose  character  is  like  his  own.  He 
can't  help  it.  I  verily  believe  that  a  person  can  no  more  help 
showing  his  character  in  the  choice  of  his  garments,  than  the  rain 
can  help  falling,  when  it  is  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent  that  the 
earth  should  be  watered.  What  a  variety  of  means  we  have, 
then,  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  characters  of  our  asso- 
ciates !  It  is  true  that  we  are  often  wrong.  But  then  there  are 
many  hypocrites,  many  pretenders.  And  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  existence,  and  universality,  of  the  laws  of  character,  is  the 
course  hypocrites  take,  when  unmasked,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  But  if  there  were  no  pretend- 
ers, then  we  should  see  more  clearly  the  connection  between 
character  and  dress.  I  have  often  thought  that  Divine  Goodness 
especially  favors  the  hypocrite,  who  is  a  mean,  harmless,  sort  of 
character,  and  walls  him  in,  from  human  discovery,  to  the  end, 
that  men  might  never  know  that  He  permits  such  a  character 
to  exist ;  but  that  the  character  of  the  bold  villain  is  stamped  on 
everything  about  him,  his  face,  his  form,  his  very  dress. 

"  Who  shall  know  him  by  his  dress  ?"  seems  to  me  to  be 
asked  rather  in  reference  to  fineness,  and  richness,  of  material, 
than  any  other  qualities.  And  with  this  view  of  the  case,  who 
can  doubt  that  there  is  a  morality  in  Dress.  "  Sito." 
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8a»  We  jptsip:  It  ? 

Up  among  the  northern  hillocks, 
Up  where  stand  the  snow-bowed  pines, 

Long  ago  a  certain  Wheelock 
Opened  up  some  knowledge  mines. 

Quick  to  hear  his  cheery  hailing, 
Soon  the  yeomen  gathered  round, 

With  no  thought  of  ever  failing, 
Bound  to  delve  in  classic  ground. 

Sturdy  oxen  they  had  driven, 
Slow  and  patient  toil,  their  way ; 

Not  a  look  would  they  have  given 
To  the  ponies  of  to-day. 

Still,  they  found  such  hidden  treasure, 
As  they  worked  with  honest  pride, 

That  their  toiling  seemed  a  pleasure 
To  the  watching  world  outside. 

So  the  forces  kept  increasing, 
Till  they  numbered  several  score, 

Always  searching  without  ceasing 
For  the  rich  and  precious  lore. 

By  and  by,  a  little  fraction, 

To  itself,  and  maxims  true, 
Organized  a  peaceful  faction 

With  the  mystic  badge  "  Psi  U." 

Then  some  other  hearty  strangers 
Meeting  there  from  near  and  far, 

As  a  guide  through  College  dangers 
Took  "  Tri  Kappa"  as  their  star. 

"  Alpha  Delt"  was  quickly  founded ; 

"D.  K.  E.'s"  true  friends  were  nigh; 
"  Theta's"  claims  were  soon  expounded, 

And  the  last  was  "  Zeta  Psi." 

Soon  each  little  band  of  brothers, 
Just  to  try  their  tempered  steelj 
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Used  to  "go  for"  all  the  others, 
With  the  most  facetious  zeal. 

Then,  to  do  the  matter  fairly,— 

As  all  men  of  culture  do, — 
They  resolved  to  battle  squarely, 

With  the  laurels  full  in  view. 

Things  that  nourish  lean  ambition 

Are  the  prizes  hung  on  high, 
These  to  gain  is  hope's  fruition, — 

"  Class  Day"  is  the  battle  cry. 

As  of  old  the  men  of  muscle 

Sacrificed  to  gods  of  war, 
So  before  this  modern  tussle, 

All,  their  offerings  prepare. 

Some  lay  down  their  kindly  feeling, 

Tear  all  friendship  from  their  breast : 
Or  at  least  a  part  concealing, 

Give  the  "  Oudens"  all  the  rest. 

Some  give  up  a  coalition, 

Fondly  cherished  in  its  youth, — 
One,  with  penitent  contrition, 

Sacrificed  a  little  truth. 

Having  seen  good  times  retreating, 

Having  watched  ill-omened  birds, 
They  prepare  for  hostile  meeting 

With  those  keenest  weapons — words. 

Hurts  are  given  past  all  healing ; 

Keputations  soon  are  slain, 
Or,  at  least,  their  wounds  revealing, 

Ugly  scars  will  still  remain. 

Some  come  out  with  broken  spirits, 

Some  with  stinging  mental  pains, 
Some,  begrimed  with  foul  demerits, 

Some  poor  fellows  without  brains. 


But  I  see  the  forces  thronging, — 

Choicest  friend  is  now  a  foe ! 
Throw  aside  all  foolish  longing ! 
Custom  calls  me,— and  I  go. 
Vol.  Vii. — n. 
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What  is  dryer  than  a  page  of  advertisements  ?  Now  don't 
reply,  "  The  desert  of  Sahara,"  "  The  elements  of  Integral  Cal- 
culus," or  "  An  old  Bachelor's  existence,"  but  be  accommodating, 
and  as  you  know  we  want  to  have  you,  say,  "Nothing."  Then 
we  will  reply,  "  Let  us  glance  over  the  last  daily,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  be  as  successful  as  the  gentleman  who  finds  *  Sermons  in 
Stones,'  &c,  and  glean  something  even  from  the  stubble  of  the 
advertiser." 

It  was  not  for  thirty  years  after  the  first  London  newspaper 
was  issued,  in  1622,  that  the  first  advertisement  appeared.  This 
was  the  notice  of  a  book  eulogizing  Cromwell's  victories  in  Ire- 
land. Next  in  order  came  what  were  called  "  hue  and  cry"  ad- 
vertisements, inquiries  about  runaway  convicts,  lost  property,  &c. 
The  first  tradesman  who  availed  himself  of  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper  to  make  known  his  wares,  did  so  the  year 
before  the  death  of  Cromwell ;  and  announced,  that  the  "  China 
drink  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha,  by  other  nations  tay,  alias 
tee,"  was  sold  at  a  "  Cophee-house"  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 

What  a  contrast  would  this  Weekly  News  of  1652,  with  its 
lone  advertisement,  present  to  the  Daily  News,  or  Herald,  of 
1872 !  Let  us  see  to  what  proportions  this  simple  notice  of  the 
"  Chineans  tcha"  has  grown.  On  the  first  page  of  our  paper 
your  eye  will  probably  fall  upon  "  terrible  suffering,"  "  horrible 
death,"  and  "  acute  pain,"  but  don't  be  alarmed,  for  it  is  all  about 
a  man  of  straw,  who  has  been  knocked  down  by  consumption, 
scrofula,  or  liver-complaint,  only  to  be  set  up  by  "  Dr.  Hartshorn's 
Wonderful  Life-giving  Balm,"  or  "  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Dusen's  Unri- 
valled Panacea "  How  self-sacrificing,  and  disinterested  these 
Rev.  M.  D.'s  are !  "  Having  been  greatly  benefited  themselves 
by  their  remedies,  their  only  purpose  in  publishing  them  is  to  re- 
lieve their  suffering  fellow-men,"  and  then  as  a  casual  circum- 
stance, and  one  hardly  worth  mentioning,  they  add,  that  their 
nostrum  costs  only  five  dollars  a  bottle.  "  Oh,"  we  exclaim, 
"  that  the  world  was  full  of  Dr.  Hartshorns,  and  Rev.  Van  Deu- 
sens ,"  and  then  turn  the  page  to  behold  long  rows  of  little  hou- 
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ses,  all  so  exactly  alike  that  at  first  sight  one  is  led  to  think  that 
a  village  of  such  tenement  houses  has  been  put  in  the  market. 
But  look  a  little  closer,  and  you  will  see  that  these  are  not  Hi- 
bernian hovels,  by  any  means.  Far  from  it;  each  and  every  one 
is  a  "  large  and  commodious  mansion,  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  a  de- 
lightful view,  with  an  extensive  grove  and  babbling  brook  in  the 
foreground,  and  within  easy  access  of  churches,  schools,  and  rail- 
road." Surely  the  exact  situation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  has 
been  at  length  found.  But  alas,  if  we  attempt  to  reach  our  par- 
adise, we  find  that  distance  and  the  vivid  imagination  of  its  own- 
er has  lent  all  the  enchantment  to  the  view,  arid  that  the  "  com- 
modious mansion"  has  shrunk  into  a  little  unpainted  house  very 
much  out  of  repair ;  that  the  "gentle  eminence"  has  grown  to 
be  a  very  wearisome  hill,  and  the  "  extensive  grove  and  babbling 
brook"  have  degenerated  into  a  stunted  collection  of  pines,  and 
a  half  stagnant  ditch. 

The  next  column  of  advertisements  is  a  singular  one  indeed. 
No  less  than  the  notices  of  sibyls  and  prophetesses  commonly 
called  Clairvoyants.  The  great  advantage  of  these  latter-day  seers 
is  the  cheapness  of  their  oracles,  aud  their  adabtability  to  all 
classes.  Thus,  for  a  quarter,  they  will  show  you,  and  allow  you 
to  converse  with  your  poor  dear  Great  Grandmother  who  has 
been  dead  for  half  a  century.  Or,  if  you  are  of  a  martial  turn 
of  mind,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  tell  you  how  he  "  fit  at 
Waterloo,"  or  Gen.  Washington  will  describe  how  he  whipped  the 
Britishers  in  the  Revolution.  To  the  scholar,  Lindley  Murray 
will  discourse  in  an  ungrammatical  way  upon  the  principles  of 
the  English  Language,  or  Marcus  Tully  will  describe,  by  means 
of  certain  raps,  how  he  once  got  ahead  of  an  individual  called 
Cataline.  Moreover, for  a  shinplaster  of  the  same  denomination, 
a  likeness  of  your  future  husband  or  wife  will  be  forwarded  to 
your  address.  Just  think  of  buying  a  spouse  for  twenty-five  cents, 
— for  the  advertisement  certainly  implies  that  you  will  hnvc  one,  if 
you  ©Tjty  send  on  the  coppers.  K  Do  not  render  your  valuable 
services  so  cheaply,  my  Deal.  Miss  Clairvoyant,"  w<i  feel  like  ex- 
claiming, "take  twenty-five  dollars  at  least." 

But  we  must  hasten  by  the    "  Lost  and  1/ound  "    where  the 
little  dogs  are  always  on  the  keen  jump,  and  the  miniature  cattle 
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stand  so  meekly ;  as  well  as  by  the  long  columns  of  "  Wants," 
which  lead  one  to  realize  into  what  a  needy  world  his  lot  has 
fallen,  and  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  "  Personals."  How  mysti- 
cal are  these  notices !  "  Will  Xanthus  explain  himself  or  take 
the  consequences  ?"  "  Green  Pickles  had  better  carry  his  pistol 
whenever  he  goes  out ! ! "  "  Methusaleh  !  Farewell  forever ! 
Arsenic ! ! !  "  What  visions  of  moonlight  nights,  darkly  flowing 
rivers,  fatal  plunges,  trap-doors,  midnight  murders,  and  all  the 
incidents  for  a  score  of  blood-and-thunder  novels  does  this  last 
course  of  our  newspaper  bring  up. 

We  have  an  idea  that  from  the  advertisements  of  a  people 
you  can,  in  a  great  measure,  judge  of  their  peculiarities.  Thus, 
if  we  had  no  further  evidence  of  the  money-making  proclivities 
of  our  Yankee  nation,  we  could  decide  upon  its  ruling  passion 
from  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  inducements  to  agents 
which  appear  in  the  papers,  and  according  to  which,  if  we  be- 
lieve them,  any  half-idiot  in  the  land,  if  gifted  with  that  indis- 
pensable endowment,  cheek,  can  clear  from  ten  dollars  a  day  to 
as  many  greenbacks  per  hour.  The  advertisements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  English  papers  are  more  spicy  with  pickles,  and  redo- 
lent with  table  sauce,  in  short  more  savory  than  our  own,  with 
all  good  things  for  the  inner  man.  The  advertisements  of  the 
French  have  a  strong  leaning  towards  silks  and  satins,  and  laces, 
while  the  State  Journal  of  Dahomey,  if  Dahomey  were  thus 
blessed, — where  the  court  costume  consists  of  a  Greeley  hat  and  a 
pair  of  boots, — would  dispense  with  Parisian  silks  and  laces  in  its 
advertising  columns,  and  confine  itself  to  fresh  cocoanuts  and 
bright  colored  beads.  The  Chinese  press,  if  such  a  press  there 
was,  would  contain  an  extensive  canine  and  feline  department : 
while,  most  simple  of  all,  the  Esquimaux  Advertiser  would  men- 
tion nothing  but  the  latest  invoice  of  whale's  blubber  and  walrus 
hide. 

But  how  inestimable  are  the  blessings  of  civilization !  Not 
only  does  every  newspaper  give  us  columns  of  good  advice,  but 
even  the  barns  and  fence-rails  along  the  road  tell  us  what  medi- 
cines we  should  use,  the  nose  of  the  Sphinx  herself  instructs  us 
in  regard  to  our  new  washing-machine,  and  the  very  stones  of 
the  great  Pyramids  cry  out  "  Use  Warren's  Blacking." 

Waldo. 
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gxxnsstimttg  &t[ssk  Epigrams. 

Sed  tamen  et  parvae  nonnulla  est  gratia  Musae. — Maetial. 

Of  all  the  styles  of  literary  expression  the  epigram  is,  per- 
haps, most  universally  the  favorite.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
popular  mind  for  many  reasons.  The  strain  of  the  lyric  poet  too 
often  is  unintelligible,  its  'lyric  cry'  deafening  the  attentive 
mind  to  the  linked  thought ;  the  epic,  with  its  pictures  in  per- 
spective, with  its  long  lapses  of  time  and  shifting  of  scenes,  too 
often  palls  upon  the  sense,  and  wearies ;  but  the  epigram,  convey- 
ing but  one  picture,  one  idea,  clear,  sharp  and  fiery,  in  concise 
phrase,  flashes  itself  at  once  in  all  its  completeness  into  the  read- 
er's brain. 

The  epigram  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  forms  of  compo- 
sition. We  find  it  on  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  in  Egypt,  over  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  on  the  tomb- 
stones in  the  English  church-yard.  We  find  the  Roman  orator 
using  another  form  of  it  in  the  senate,  the  British  in  his  parlia- 
ment. Plato  and  Coleridge,  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  the 
statesman  and  the  man  of  letters, — all  minds  found  delight  in  it. 
At  the  Alexandrine  symposia,  at  London  dinner-parties ;  in  the 
epistles  of  Cicero,  in  the  letters  of  Chesterfield, — no  time  is  too 
old  for  it,  and  no  time  too  young. 

To  write  a  good  epigram  is  no  easy  thing,  and  consequently 
good  epigrams  are  rare  : 

"  Fired  with  the  thirst  of  Fame,  thus  honest  Sam, 
"  'I  will  arise  and  write  an  epigram.' 
"  An  Epic,  Sam,  more  glorious  still  would  be, 
"  And  much  more  easily  achieved  by  thee." 

The  thought  in  the  epigram  must  be  clear,  distinct,  and  all- 
suggestive,  and  the  expression  brief,  concise,  and  elegant.  The 
brevity  of  the  epigram  is  the  soul  of  its  wit.  These  are  obsta- 
cles in  conception  and  composition  that  but  one  in  a  thousand 
can  overcome ;  and  out  of  the  vast  lumber  called  epigrams,  not 
more  than  four-score  deserve  to  live.    As  Mr.  Saxe  says,  "  A  good 
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epigram  is  a  good  thing — but,  like  a  good  toast,  a  very  rare  one." 
Martial,  speaking  of  his  own  epigrams,  says  with  characteristic 
candor  and  truth,  what  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  class, 

"  A  few  are  good :  some  well  enough ; 
"  But  most  I  own  are  wretched  stuff." 

To  define  an  epigram  is  as  hard  as  to  make  one.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  Elphinston,  the  laborious  translator  of  Martial,  that  he 
could  better  tell  what  was  not  an  epigram,  than  what  was  :  but 
this  negative  accomplishment  does  not  help  us  towards  the  defi- 
nition. The  epigram  has  had  a  life,  just  as  man,  and  the  defini- 
tion is  different  for  each  period  in  its  life.  A  definition,  however, 
that  will   pretty  well  stand   for  the    epigram   of  any  age  is  this  : 

"  What  is  an  Epigram  ?  a  dwarfish  whole, 
"  Its  body  brevity,  aud  wit  its  soul." 

Wit  is  not  always  necessarily  pungent  and  stinging ;  it  sometimes 
clothes  itself  in  humor.  In  the  earliest  epigrams  the  sarcastic 
element  is  unknown.  Pleasantry  rather  than  point,  is  their  char- 
acteristic. But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  epigram  grows  old- 
er, it  becomes  cynical  and  censorious,  just  as  young  men  do ;  it 
snaps  and  snarls  at  mankind  for  its  virtues  and  wisdom,  as  well 
as  for  its  foibles  and  follies.  The  bee,  forgetting  to  distil  honey, 
stings.  The  epigram  at  this  unpleasant  age,  a  Spanish  poet  has 
defined  in  this  wise : 

"  The  qualities  all  in  a  bee  that  we  meet 

"  In  an  Epigram  never  should  fail ; 
"  The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 

"  And  a  sting  should  be  felt  in  its  tail." 

I  have  said  that  the  epigram  has  had  a  life,  as  a  man,  made 
up  of  artless  childhood,  fault-finding  youth,  dignified  manhood, 
and  witless  old  age.  Among  the  Greeks  the  epigram  passed 
through  all  these  stages  in  life,  from  pretty,  naive,  wondering  ba- 
byhood to  cynical  dotage.  The  melodious  measures  of  the  Coan 
Simonicles,  "  whose  tamo,"  as  John  Sterling  has  said,  "filled  an- 
tiquity as  rich  wine  a  golden  urn," — the  passionate  raptures  and 
longings  of  Sappho, — the  dignified  musings  of  Plato, — the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  Menander, — the  graceful  elegance  of  Meleager, — 
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the  pungent  criticism  of  Lucian — pass  before  us  as  suggestions  of 
the  vast  wealth  of  ancient  Greek  life.  The  Greek  Epigram  is 
simple,  picturesque,  graceful  and  stingless — at  least  before  the 
time  of  Lucian.  Nothing  was  required  to  constitute  the  Greek 
Epigram  proper,  but  brevity  and  nicety  of  thought.  As  the 
higher  literature  of  the  Greeks,  their  dramas  and  orations,  are 
symbolized  by  the  majestic  and  well-nigh  divine  statuary  of  Phi. 
dias  and  Praxiteles,  the  exquisite  articles  of  Greek  workmanship, 
the  vases  and  lamps  and  tripods  are  types  of  the  dainty  epigram- 
atic  anthology.  The  Greek  Epigram  is  the  microcosm  of  Greek 
life.  It  is  Greek  life  seen  through  the  small  end  of  the  telescope 
of  literature,  just  as  the  comedy  is  Greek  life  seen  through  the 
large  end.  I  would  give  more  for  a  hundred  epigrams  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,  as  pictures  of  national  and  domestic  life  than 
for  all  the  commentaries  of  Miiller,  or  the  illustrative  novels  of 
Becker.  In  the  Epigram,  as  in  a  miniature,  we  see  the  heart  of 
the  people  beating  warm  and  life-like,  with  devotion  to  the  gods, 
affection,  patriotism,  chivalry,  and  love  coursing  through  it  like 
blood.  To  translate  a  Greek  Epigram  is  as  impossible  as  to  cut 
a  Greek  vase.  Its  grace  is  lost  in  the  operation,  and  grace  is 
nearly  all  in  all.  What  we  call  translations  are  either  Shadows 
or  ghosts  of  the  original.  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  most  success- 
ful translations  of  the  less  known  of  the  Greek  Epigrams.  To 
have  given  only  the  hackneyed  and  famous  would  have  been  a 
tacit  admission  that  they  were  peerless,  which  they  are  not.  Out 
of  the  beautiful  garden  of  Greek  Epigrams,  collected  by  that  el- 
egant 'literary  gardener'  Meleager,  I  will  cull  a  few  of  the  less 
known  flowers,  and  present  them  to  my  readers, — their  own  apol- 
ogy- 

Menander  gives  us  a  sentiment  which  with  all  our  Christian 
wisdom  we  could  not  better : 

"  Ask  not  of  heaven  a  life  from  sorrow  free, 
"  But  that  in  sorrow  those  design'd  may'st  be." 

How  vivid,  if  only  in  its  suggestiveness,  is  this  epigram,  "  A 
Winter  Thunder-Storm  in  Greece,"  by  Diotimus  ! 

"  The  gentle  herd  returned,  at  evening  close, 

"  Untended  from  the  hills,  and  white  with  snows; 
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.     "For  ah!  Therimachus  beneath  the  oak, 

"  Sleeps  his  long  sleep,  touched  by  the  lightning  stroke." 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  recent  English  translators 
was  the  late  Richard  Garnett  of  the  British  Museum,  whose 
beautiful  book  Idylls  and  Epigrams  comes  to  us  as  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  snows  of  Parnassus.  His  own  introductory  Ep- 
igram has  an  Attic  flavor  that  is  truly  delightful. 

"  Hither,  dear  Muse,  I  pray,  and  with  thee  bear 

'•  A  madrigal  for  Melite  the  fair, 

"  Evil  with  good  repaying;  for  'tis  she 

"  Who  tempts  me  to  oblivion  of  thee." 

The  remaining  translations  that  I  shall  give  are  by  Mr.  Garnett, 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  concluding  couplet  of  a  famous 
Epigram  by  Meleager,  which  Dean  Milman  thus  translates, — 

"O  Love!  how  swift  thy  flight  to  reach  the  heart! 
"  Thy  wings  are  only  powerless  to  depart." 

Mr.  Garnett  has  rendered  with  far  more  success  : 

"  O  Love  that  flew  so  lightly  to  my  heart, 
"Why  are  thy  wings  so  feeble  to  depart?"* 

Ptolemy,  the  royal  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  has 
left  us  this  noble  thought. 

"  I,  rapt  in  scrutiny  as  Night  unbars 

"  The  thick  and  mazy  glories  of  the  stars, 

"  Though  earth  on  earth,  no  more  am  linked  to  her, 

"  But  sit  in  Jove's  own  hall,  a  banqueter." 

In  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  the  epigrammatists  allowed 
themselves  large  latitude  of  subject  and  of  treatment.  Before, 
if  love  were  the  theme,  it  was  a  considerate,  self-forgetting,  de- 
voted love ;  but  now  the  poetic  sweetness  was  very  likely  to  be 
turned  to  bitterness.  The  epigrams  of  this  period  abound  in 
sharp  sayings  leveled  at  the  women,  who  are  represented  as  fickle, 


*  A  still  more  beautiful  reading—"  to  paint  the  lily"— has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  change  of  one  word. 

"  O  Love  that  flew  so  lightly  to  my  heart 
"  Why  are  thy  wings  so  heavy  to  depart?" 
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foolish  and  frail.  The  following  couplet,  which  Boileau  pronoun- 
ced the  best  epigram  extant,  has  many  prototypes  in  the  late 
Greek  writers. 

"  Ci  git  mafemme:  ah!  qu'elle  est  Men 

"  Pour  son  repos,  et  pour  le  mien." 

"  Here  lies  my  wife ;  what  better  could  she  do 

"For  her  repose,  and  for  her  husband's  too !" 

The  Greek  anthology  contains  thousands  of  epigrams  of  va- 
rious degrees  o£  beauty  and  merit.  They  all  are  abundantly  il- 
lustrative of  Greek  life  and  Greek  thought.  They  are  in  all  pro- 
cesses of  growth,  from  the  impassioned  rhapsody  of  Sappho  to 
the  deliberate  cauterization  of  Lucian.  They  are  in  all  styles  of 
expression,  from  the  vocal  Ionic,  the  curt  and  angular  Doric  to 
the  cumbersome  Byzantine.  Their  scope  is  broader  than  that  of 
the  epigrams  of  any  other  people  and  time.  N~o  more  interesting 
or  profitable  a  task  could  be  set  to  college  students  than  the  study 
of  these  treasures  of  the  Greek  anthology,  instead  of  the  stereo- 
typed thought  and  idiom  of  some  narrow-minded  soldier,  whose 
misfortune  (to  us)  is  that  he  writes  pure  Attic. 

Philip  Faber. 


WhUW 

Behold  two  suitors  at  Columbia's  feet! 

One  looks  upon  her  face  with  speechless  gaze, 

Offering  as  incense,  fragrant,  smoke-wreathed  air, 

The  other,  hat  tipped  back,  and  spectacles  askew 

Torments  her  brain  with  "  what  he  knows"  of  love. 

She,  smiling  sweetly  on  each  suitor,  says  — 

"  Ask  Uncle  Sam :  guardian  and  ward  are  we, 

"  And  if  he  wishes,  then  will  I  give-grant 

"  All  that  my  frantic  lover  Greeley  asks." 

Vol.  Vn. — jj. 
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We  have  witty  men  and  men  of  humor  in  this  country, 
from  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Saxe,  to  "  A.  Ward,"  Mark  Twain, 
and  Josh  Billings,  whose  very  names  are  enough  to  break  up  an 
attack  of  dyspepsia,  or  drive  away  on-coming  blue-devils ;  but 
proud  as  we  may  well  be  of  our  long  list,  we  cannot  boast  of  any 
one  who  is  at  all  like  that  reckless,  rollicking,  audacious,  irresist- 
ible Englishman — Theodore  Hook,  the  very  prince  of  jesters  and 
good  fellows. 

He  doubtless  played  practical  jokes  on  his  nurse,  when  in 
long-clothes,  and  improvised  merry  rhymes  before  he  had  given 
up  bibs,  or  thought  of  his  first  boots.  We  hear  of  him  at  a  very 
early  age,  telling  his  parents  that  the  day  for  the  illumination 
for  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  a  holiday.  But  the  fib  was  detect- 
ed, and  it  was  discovered,  moreover,  that  the  little  rogue  had 
played  truant  for  three  weeks  together.  He  was  locked  up  in 
the  garret  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  did  not  see  the  fire-works 
after  all. 

Born  in  the  same  year  as  Byron,  but  eight  days  later,  (as  he 
said,  he  could  not  possibly  take  the  liberty  of  coming  into  the 
world  before  him,)  he  was  also  his  school-fellow  at  Harrow.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  the  same  class,  and  Hook  often  alluded  to 
this  fact  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  remorse.  He  might  well 
regret  his  idle  career  there,  and  the  utter  waste  of  his  brilliant 
talents.  He  tells  us  why  he  did  not  distinguish  himself.  "  I  fan- 
cied myself  a  genius ;  and  anything  that  could  be  done  in  a  hur- 
ry, I  did  tolerably  well,  but  application  I  had  not."  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  the  father,  who  was  a  musi- 
cal composer  of  some  celebrity,  was  easily  persuaded  to  keep  his 
darling  boy  at  home.  Living  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  possess- 
ed of  rare  musical  talent  himself,  Theodore  enchanted  the  veter- 
an artist  by  singing  one  evening,  two  new  ballads,  of  which 
verse  and  music  were  his  own.  The  habitues  of  the  house  were 
principally  musicians  and  actors,  who  were  delighted  with  the 
handsome,  fun-loving  boy.  He  soon  wrote  songs  that  took  on 
the  stage,  and  you  see  how  he  easily  drifted  into  a  dangerous  ca- 
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reer.  Popular  actors  laughed  at  his  jokes  and  wild  pranks  ; 
pretty  actresses  would  have  their  bouquets  handed  them  by  no 
one  but  him;  he  was  the  little  pet  lion  of  the  green  room, — the 
spoiled  child  at  home,  and  in  society.  How  could  his  father  send 
him  away  from  these  temptations  ?  His  genius  for  music,  with 
his  skill  in  verse-making,  promised  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  his 
overflowing  spirits  filled  the  old  house  with  sunshine. 

His  good  brother,  afterwards  a  Dean,  many  years  older  than 
himself,  made  one  effort  to  get  him  out  of  this  life,  and  took  him 
to  Oxford,  hoping  to  educate  him  for  the  bar.  But  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  rebellious  frolic  with  him,  and  when  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor said,  "  You  seem  very  young,  Sir ;  are  you  prepared  to 
sign  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  ?"  he  answered,  briskly — "  O  yes, 
Sir,  quite  ready.  Forty,  if  you  please."  The  dignitary  shut 
the  book ;  the  horrified  brother  apologized ;  the  boy  assumed  a 
contrite  look,  and  the  ceremony  went  on.  But  he  was  required 
to  read  at  home  for  two  terms,  and  you  may  guess  that  he  never 
returned.  His  head,  even  then,  was  full  of  a  fai-ce,  which  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  brought  out  with  great  applause  at  Drury 
Lane.    One  of  the  jokes  in  it  deserves  to  be  repeated. 

"  Pray,  friend,  are  you  the  master  of  this  house  ?"  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  answers  Boniface,  "my  wife  has  been  dead  these  three 
weeks."  • 

Farces,  Comic  Operas,  and  Melodramas  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  before  he  was  twenty  he  was  the  author  of 
more  than  a  score  of  these  Vaudevilles.  He  also  wrote  several 
novels, — which  were  well  received,  but  had  no  permanent  value — 
and  he  was  a  favorite  performer  in  private  theatricals.  The  great- 
est farce  at  this  time  was  his  own  life.  What  a  mad-cap  he 
was!  One  evening  he  placed  himself  under  the  stage  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  knowing  that  a  Quaker  song,  precise  and 
quaint,  was  to  be  sung.  The  end  of  every  line  he  embellished 
by  a  loud  squeak  from  a  child's  wooden  trumpet.  The  singer 
was  astounded  ;  the  audience  uproarious  in  their  applause.  The 
hidden  musician  was  wildly  encored,  and  gave  such  fanciful  va- 
riations, that  the  vocalist  above  could  scarcely  control  his  face 
sufficiently  to  sing. 

His  humor,  though  so  wild,  was  of  the  quaintest  kind.  Who 
else  would  have  coyereci  a  white  horse  with  black  wafers,  and 
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driven  it  on  the  high  road,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  followed  by 
a  curious  crowd  ?  He  had,  at  one  time,  a  mania  for  robbing  in 
fun,  and  collected  a  complete  Museum  of  knockers,  bell-pulls, 
wooden  figures,  barber's  poles,  and  shop-signs,  of  all  sorts.  A 
life-sized  Highlander,  who  graced  the  door  of  a  thriving  tobac- 
conist, he  looked  at  and  longed  for,  but  how  could  he  get  him 
home  ?  To  displace  the  figure  was  easy  enough ;  the  trouble 
was  in  conveying  the  bare-legged  Celt  to  the  Museum.  A  cloak, 
a  hat,  and  Hook's  ready  wit  effected  the  transfer.  The  first  was 
thrown  over  him,  the  second  set  upon  his  bonneted  head,  and  a 
passing  hackney-coach  hailed  by  his  captor,  who,  before  the  un- 
suspecting driver  could  descend,  had  opened  the  door,  pushed  in 
the  prize,  and  whispered  to  Jehu — "  My  friend — very  respectable 
man — but  rather  tipsy." 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Matthews,  and  in  his  vacation 
tours  with  that  famous  comedian,  was  forever  hoaxing  his  com- 
panion, and  all  whom  they  met.  He  once  actually  persuaded  an 
aged  couple  who  were  driviug  to  London  in  their  cumbrous  and 
antiquated  carriage,  that  it  would  be  madness  for  them  to  enter 
the  metropolis  in  such  an  old-fashioned  vehicle.  He  pictured  in 
vivid  colors  the  mob  which  would  attack  them  the  moment  they 
appeared,  and  hinted  pretty  broadly  that  they  were  as  absurdly 
antediluvian  as  their  conveyance.  At  last  he  turned  the  horse's 
head  homeward, — and  home  they  went. 

Again,  these  jolly  friends  were  making  an  excursion  upon 
the  Thames,  and  wanted  to  find  a  pleasant  lunching  place  on  the 
banks.  Theodore  noticed  an  enormous  board  at  the  foot  of  a 
garden, — "  Nobody  permitted  to  land  here.  Offenders  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  LawP  Could  there  be  a  more 
tempting  invitation  for  two  such  mischief-loving  boys  ?  They 
instantly  disembarked  on  the  forbidden  paradise,  and  were  soon 
seated  on  the  lawn  enjoying  their  luncheon,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  adventure.  They  do  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  proprietor,  as 
he  sits  at  dinner,  and  out  he  comes,  red-faced,  and  angry,  to  pun- 
ish the  trespassers.  Hook,  whispering  a  hint  to  Matthews,  coolly 
takes  out  his  pocket-book,  and  paces  up  and  down,  making  mem- 
oranda as  surveyor,  while  Matthews,  as  clerk,  converts  his  fish- 
line  into  a  measuring  tape,  pinning  his  walking-stick,  here  and 
there,  into  the  exquisite  turf.     They  take  no  notice  of  the  chol- 
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eric  gentleman,  who  is  rushing  towards  them,  and  Hook  remarks, 
in  a  business-like  way,  to  his  clerk — "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
canal  must  be  cut  through  that  shrubbery,  and  had  better  turn 
directly  across  the  front  of  the  lawn."  Fear  supplants  rage  in 
the  breast  of  the  hot  and  portly  little  man.  He  asks,  with  ill 
suppressed  agony, — "Am  I  to  understand,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
agents  of  the  Canal  Company  ?"  Careless  affirmation  on  part  of 
the  surveyor,  as  he  jots  down  his  impressions.  "  It  is  just  my 
dinner  hour,"  continues  the  miserable  victim  :  "  I  beg  you  will 
walk  in  and  talk  this  matter  over."  They  reluctantly  consented, 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  and  discussed  the  proposed  line 
of  canal  over  half  a  dozen  of  claret.  At  last,  moved  by  the 
alarm  and  anxiety  of  his  host,  Hook  declared  it  would  be  shame- 
ful to  disturb  so  much  comfort  and  good  taste,  and  that  they 
must  look  for  some  other  way  to  accomplish  the  interests  of  gov- 
ernment. In  an  ecstacy  of  gratitude,  their  entertainer  cries — 
"  One  bottle  more,  dear  gentlemen !"  and  it  was  getting  dark 
when  Hook  burst  into  extempore  song,  and  explains  the  whole 
in  this  verse — 

"And  we  greatly  approve  of  your  fare, 
"Your  cellar's  as  prime  as  your  cook; 

"  This  clerk  here  is  Matthews  the  player, 
"  And  my  name,  Sir,  is  Theodore  Hook." 

His  "  Berner's  Street  Hoax,"  was  on  a  larger  scale  than 
usual.  Hook  was  one  day  strolling  down  this  street  with  a 
friend,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  a  particularly  neat  and 
unassuming  house,  the  residence  of  a  quiet  widow.  "  I  lay  you 
a  guinea,"  said  Theodore,  "  that  in  one  week  that  dwelling  shall 
be  the  most  famous  in  all  London."  The  bet  was  taken,  a  thou- 
sand letters  were  despatched  to  tradesmen,  professional  men,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  (invited  to  take  the  death-bed  confession  of  a  pec- 
ulating and  penitent  Common  Councilman,)  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  a  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  so  on. 

The  hour  mentioned  in  all  these  letters  arrived,  and  Hook 
and  his  accomplices  watched  the  sport  from  windows  just  oppo- 
site. Everybody  and  every  thing  sent  for,  now  came  in  one 
grand  melee,  from  wagon  loads  of  coal  and  potatoes,  to  books, 
pictures,  feathers,  ices,  jellies,  cranberry  tarts,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  ten-guinea  wedding  cakes.     Rival  doctors  met  in  aston- 
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ishment  and  disgust,  only  to  learn  that  no  one  needed  their  ser- 
vices ;  undertakers  stared  one  another  mutely  in  the  face,  as  they 
deposited  at  the  unfortunate  widow's   door,  coffins  made  to  or- 
der— "  five  feet  six,  by  sixteen  inches,"  elm,  oak,  and  mahogany ; 
forty  fish-mongers  brought   "  cod's  head   and  lobsters,"  while  as 
many  clergymen  were  ready  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
some  dying   sinner.     Butcher-boys  were  there,  with  innumera- 
ble legs  of  mutton,  which  they  could  not  get  near  enough  to  de- 
liver; and  of  course,   "the   baker  and   candle-stick   maker,"  be- 
sides boot-makers,  haberdashers,  and  what   not.    And  then  a  de- 
mand was  made  to  clear  the  mob-thronged  street  for  the  various 
grandees,  and  dignitaries,  who  came  a  little  late  to  the  scene  of 
action.     Oh,  it  was  a  wicked  joke  !     Such  a  smashing  of  glass, 
china,  harpsichords,  and  coach-panels  !     Many  a  horse  fell,  never 
to  rise  again ;  beer  and  wine  barrels  were  overturned,  and  their 
contents  enjoyed  by  the  excited  multitude.     Pickpockets  were  in 
their  element,  and  it  was  nearly  morning  when  the  police  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  the  crowd.    And   the   perpetrator   of  this 
mammoth  practical  joke   took  a  trip  into  the   country,  and  was 
never  discovered,  though  suspected  by  many. 

Hunger,  they  say,  sharpens  the  wits,  and  Hook  was  never 
more  brilliant  than  when  cajoling  utter  strangers  into  inviting 
him  to  dinner.  Passing  a  handsome  house  in  a  fashionable  neigh- 
borhood about  five  P.  M.,  Hook  would  make  up  his  mind  to  dine 
there.  He  enters,  is  well  dressed  and  good  looking,  mingles  with 
the  guests,  who  vote  him  a  delightful  fellow,  and  is  quite  at  home 
before  perceived  by  the  host.  But  the  denouement  comes, — the 
giver  of  the  dinner  approaches  the  stranger,  and  politely  asks  his 
name.  "  Smith,"  of  course,  and  he  hurries  off  into  such  a  funny 
story  to  put  his  host  in  good  humor.  "  But  really,  my  dear  sir,  I 
did  not  anticipate  the  honor  of  Mr.  Smith's  company  to-day." 

"No?  well,  I  owe  an  excuse.  You  said  four  in  your  note,  I 
know,  and  it  is  now  I  see  a  quarter  past  five,  but  the  fact  is,  I 
have  been  detained  in  the  city,  and — " 

"  Pray,"  said  the  host,  "  whom  do  you   suppose  you  are  ad- 
dressing ?  " 

"  Whom  ?  Why,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course, — old  friend  of  my 
father.  I  have  not  the  pleasure,  indeed,  of  being  personally  known 
to  you,  but  having  received  your  kind  invitation  yesterday,  etc' 
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"But  Sir,  my  name  is  not  Thompson,  but  Jones,"  in  rather 
indignant  accents. 

"Jones  /"  was  the  well  acted  answer,  "  why,  surely,  I  can  not 
have — yes,  I  must — good  heaven !  I  see  it  all !  My  dear  Sir, 
what  must  you  think  of  such  an  intrusion  ?  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
for  words  in  which  to  apologize  ;  you  will  permit  me  to  retire  at 
present,  and  to-morrow — " 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  retiring,"  rejoins  Mr.  Jones,  taken  with 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  young  man.  "  Your  friend's 
table  must  have  been  cleared  long  ago,  if  as  you  say,  four  was 
the  hour,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  offer  you  a  seat  at  mine." 

He  was  an  inveterate  punster,  calling  puns  "  the  very  plums 
in  the  pudding  of  conversation,"  but  despised  "  a  regular  hard- 
going,  thick  and  thin  punster,  the  dullest  and  stupidest  companion 
alive,  if  he  could  but  be  made  to  think  so."  In  some  "  Cautiona- 
ry Verses  to  Youth  of  both  Sexes,"  he  enumerated  those  sickly 
quibbles  which  should  be  tabooed. 

"For  instance,  ale  may  make  you  ail, 

"  Your  Aunt  an  ant  may  kill, 

"  You  in  a  vale  may  buy  a  veil, 

"And  Bill  may  pay  the  bill. 

"  Or  if  to  France  your  bark  you  steer, 

"At  Dover  it  may  be, 

"A  peer  appears  upon  the  pier 

"  Who  blind,  still  goes  to  sea." 

And  these  are  the  closing  lines — after  much  in  this  strain  : — 

"  The  fault  admits  of  no  defence, 

"  For  wheresoe'er  'tis  found 
"  You  sacrifice  the  sound  to  sense, 

"The  sense  is  never  sound." 

It  was  as  an  after-dinner  rhymer  that  Hook  shone  preemi- 
nent. Moore  said,  "  Words  cannot  do  justice  to  Hook's  talent 
for  improvisation, — it  was  perfectly  wonderful."  And  Coleridge 
declared  that  Hook  was  as  true  a  genius  as  Dante.  One  sum- 
mer's evening  he  was  delighting  his  friends  by  an  extempore 
song  when  a  servant  entered  with — "  Please  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Win- 
ter, the  tax  gatherer ;  he  says  he  has  called  for  taxes."  Hook  went 
on  singing-—* 
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"  Here  comes  Mr.  Winter,  collector  of  taxes, 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  pay  him  whatever  he  axes, 

"  Excuses  won't  do,  he  stands  no  sort  of  flummery, 

"Though  Winter  his  name  is,  his  process  is  summary." 

Sometimes  he  was  puzzled  by  names  which  would  not  rhyme, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rosenagen,  a  young  Dane,  but  he  mastered 
the  difficulty  in  this  way  : 

"  Yet  more  of  my  Muse  is  required, 

"  Alas !  I  fear  she  is  done ; 
"  But  no — like  a  fiddler  that's  tired, 

"  I'll  Rosen-agen,  and  go  on." 

When  only  twenty-five  he  was  appointed  Accountant-Gen- 
eral,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  worth  2000£  per  annum, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Regent,  who  had  been  charmed  by 
his  wit.  There  he  lived  in  indolent  luxury  and  carousal  for  five 
years,  until  it  was  found  that  either  through  his  carelessness  or 
culpability,  a  large  amount  of  money  had  disappeared.  He  was 
brought  back  to  England  as  a  culprit,  and  after  long  scrutiny- 
was  pronounced  debtor  to  the  crown  for  12,000£,  although  there 
was  no  positive  evidence  against  him.  When  he  was  going  away, 
a  friend  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  home  for  your  health  ?" 
To  which  he  replied,  "  Why,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  they  think  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  chest." 

He  next  devoted  his  energies  to  editing  a  political  paper. 
To  his  last  days  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  titled  and  great,  re- 
ceiving nothing  more  substantial  from  them  than  wine  and  ap- 
plause, and  his  life  was  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  appearan- 
ces, and  satisfy  his  creditors. 

"  It  is  truly  a  serious  thing, 
"  To  be  a  funny  man." 

We  see  only  the  sparkle,  the  shower  of  wit  and  fun,  too  often  a 
mockery  of  the  sad  reality  it  covers.  Hook's  career  was  full  of 
mistakes ;  debts  and  duns  were  his  daily  torments ;  he  jested 
himself  into  disgrace,  and  threw  away  all  the  splendid  opportu- 
nities of  his  life.  Give  him  then,  a  sigh,  as  well  as  a  smile,  and 
learn  from  his  wretched  experience,  that  he  who  lives  solely  for 
his  own  and  others'  amusement,  has  more  reason  for  tears  than 
laughter.  K.  S. 
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The  aim  of  the  ideal  college  magazine  should  be  to  represent  col- 
lege culture  and  life,  and  to  give  college  news.  It  should  thus,  in  its 
general  department,  be  the  repository  of  the  best  that  is  thought  and 
said  by  college  undergraduates.  It  cannot  be  ideal  in  the  sense  of 
faultless ;  for  that  is  impossible  since  it  is  sustained  by  young  men 
whose  ideas  and  criticisms  are  only  in  a  forming  state.  And  yet  living 
imperfection  is  much  higher  than  dead  perfection.  Contributors  to  col- 
lege magazines  should  feel  this  fact  as  an  influence ;  for  the  keeping 
back  of  natural  thought  and  expression  is  the  great  fault  of  these  pub- 
lications. An  outside  reader  lays  them  down  with  the  feeling  that  col- 
lege men  either  are  very  unlike  other  young  men,  or  that  they  do  not 
write  and  think  as  they  speak  and  live.  We  think  it  is  Mme.  de  Stael 
who  says  that  a  person  is  strong,  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  natural ;  and 
yet  the  average  article  in  the  college  magazine  is  pinchbeck  both  in 
tone  and  thought.  The  conclusion  is,  our  thinking  must  be  pretty 
weak.  Let  us  rather  write  as  we  are.  Let  fun  and  wit,  those  inevita- 
ble and  abundant  products  of  college  life,  at  least  once  in  a  while,  bub- 
ble and  gleam  in  the  pages  of  our  magazine.  Let  us  write  what  we 
know  about,  and  what  we  are  interested  in.  Let  us  write  with  a  pur- 
pose ;  if  we  mean  to  be  witty  in  our  article,  let  us  be  witty ;  if  we  mean 
to  be  earnest,  let  us  be  earnest, — above  all,  let  us  be  something !  The 
magazine  should  be  the  consummate  flower  of  our  exuberant,  natural 
life  in  college.  The  outside  world  tells  us  that  no  class  of  young  men 
are  more  interesting  and  attractive  than  college  men,  when  natural ; 
and  yet  how  heavy,  weary,  stale,  flat,  unprofitable,  unnatural,  dim  in 
thought,  nebulous  in  expression,  is  nearly  all  that  appears  in  the  pages 
of  the  American  college  magazine !  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Eng- 
lish University  magazine.  Dark  Blue,  the  Oxford  monthly,  is  as  inter- 
esting as  a  novel.  The  chief  maxim  we  would  lay  down  for  all  writers 
for  the  college  magazine  is — Be  natural,  be  natural, — natural  in  the 
choice  of  subject,  not  ranging  the  universe,  but  beginning  at  home, — 
natural  in  treatment,  earnest,  pointed,  simple,— natural  in  expression. 
In  one  class  of  subjects,  we  confess  students  are  generally  natural, — in 
the  indiscriminate  criticism  of  all  that  is  established.  But  the  maxim 
1  nothing,  if  not  critical '  is  narrow,  and  false.  '  Sweetness  and  light,' 
the  hand-maids  of  true  culture,  do  not  serve  a  carping,  fault-finding 
spirit.  Let  criticism  know  its  proper  place.  Cannot  it  sometimes  find 
something  praise-worthy  ? 
Vol.  Vii. — kk. 
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The  Valedictory  of  Eufus  Choate,  which  we  give  on  another  page 
of  this  magazine,  has  never  before  been  published.  Our  copy  is  fully 
authentic,  being  made  from  one  which  Mr.  Choate  gave,  many  years  ago 
to  a  classmate.  The  address  was  given  at  the  graduation  of  his  class 
from  college  in  August,  1819.  The  scholarship — and  that  was  then  as 
now  the  condition  of  the  appointment — of  Mr.  Choate  was  remarkable, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  set  him  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  his  class. 
That  this  is  so  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he,  though  not  confessedly  a 
religious  man,  was  immediately  upon  graduation  appointed  tutor  in  the 
college,  at  a  time  when  very  great  stress  was  laid  upon  considerations 
of  religion.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  au- 
dience by  this  address.  Every  word  that  fell  from  the  young  orator's 
lips  carried  with  it  the  weight  and  authority  of  one  who  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  rapidly  passing  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Choate  had  been  very  ill 
for  several  months,  so  ill  in  fact  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  speak  at  all.  Those  who  have  read  the  address  need  not  "be 
assured  that  the  deepest  sincerity  pervades  a&d  sustains  every  utterance 
in  it.  One  who  heard  him,  and  distinctly  remembers  all  the  circum- 
stances, tells  us  that  he  seemed  entirely  overcome  with  the  importance 
and  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  He  stood  before  the  vast  audience  gath- 
ered to  hear  the  farewell  words  of  the  brilliant  young  orator,  a  tall, 
stately,  graceful,  slender  young  man,  beardless,  with  large  locks  of  dark 
hair  overhanging  a  face  as  pale  as  Death,  and  relieved  only  by  two  great 
fiery  eyes  which  restlessly  wandered  over  the  audience.  His  clear,  beau- 
tiful voice  rose  and  fell  in  sad  cadence,  and  brought  tears, to  the  eyes  of 
all  who  heard  it.  His  graduation  was  at  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege when  feeling  was  deep  and  sensibilities  were  easily  touched.  The 
college,  impoverished,  crippled  and  nearly  destitute  even  of  hope, 
had  just  escaped  from  ruin  and  disgrace  before  the  national  courts 
where  Daniel  Webster  had  saved  her;  and  the  allusions  to , this  fact  in 
the  address  wrought  deeply  upon  the  feelings  of  the  auditors.  |jThe 
tragic  bearing  of  the  young  orator,  with  his  fears  and  sad  presagings  for 
the  future,  the  occasion,  the  circumstances  of  the  college,  the  dark  days 
that  seemed  impending, — all  combined  to  make  the  profoundest  im- 
pression. We  who  have  looked  upon  his  face,  among  our  collection  of 
portraits,  and  noticed  the  storm  of  mingled  emotions,  struggling  for  ex- 
pression, can  well  believe  that  in  his  younger  years  Eufus  Choate  would 
give  promise  of  that  eloquence,  fascination,  and  power  of  argument, 
which  has  made  his  name  the  first  at  the  American  Bar. 


We  welcome  Boating  as  an  important  supplement  to  the  curriculum 
Of  Dartmouth.  Later  than  most  of  the  other  New  England  institutions 
in  its  introduction,  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  has  ever  experienced  a 
more  general  or  healthy  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  It  is  doubtless 
unfortunate  that  we   are  behind  the  rest ;    yet,  "  bet  than  never,  is 
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late,"  and  the  future  is  equally  friendly  to  the  aspirations  of  all.  The 
objective  point,  is,  of  course,  the  National  College  Regatta.  This  fact 
has  been  mildly  mentioned  as  the  only  objection  to  the  movement. 
"Such  assemblings  are  not  always  models  of  sobriety  and  good  taste." 
Very  true.  Colleges  themselves,  state  elections,  and  camp-meetings, 
weighed  in  the  same  balance,  are  found  wanting;  and  either  of  them, 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  jury,  would  receive  its  death-warrant  soon- 
er than  the  College  Regatta.  The  idea  of  discountenancing  any  sport, 
or  assemblage,  simply  because  there  are  evils  attending  it,  does  not  take 
very  deep  root  in  any  class  of  minds,  at  the  present  day :  and  so  ex- 
cellent a  promoter  of  health,  good  habits,  and  college  feeling,  as  Boat- 
ing, can  hardly  be  discouraged  by  the  most  critical  of  moralists.  Boat- 
ing has  gained  many  devotees  during  the  past  few  years  on  this  side 
the  water.  Men  of  means  purchase  yachts  for  private  excursions.  Pro- 
fessional men  pull  an  oar,  as  the  best  conservator  of  mental  vigor ;  and 
many  of  the  soundest  divines  are  able  to  give  valuable  hints  concern- 
ing boating  means  and  measures ;  while  professional  oarsmen  are  count- 
ed by  the  score,  and  amateurs  are  filling  our  rivers  with  handsome 
shells,  and  single  sculls.  Notwithstanding  this  increased  attention  to 
Boating,  our  oarsmen  are  not  yet  able  to  leave  behind  them  the  English 
trained  crew.  What  the  coachers  of  the  Thames  do  not  know  in  this 
science,  is  not  yet  discovered  to  any  one ;  and  we  very  much  doubt,  if 
our  best  crews  have,  as  yet,  attained  the  maximum  of  knowledge  of  the 
Thames  science.  We  trust  that  Dartmouth  may  contribute  her  share  to 
the  advance  of  Boating  in  America,  and  that  she  may,  at  an  early  day, 
meet  with  her  reward  in  her  signal  victories. 


For  the  sake  of  all,  alumni  and  others,  who  are  interested  in  Hano- 
ver, we  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  news  that  our  College  Church,  Chapel, 
and  a  few  private  dwellings  are  lit  with  gas.  Though  ever  basking  in 
a  flood  of  intellectual  light,  we,  poor  mortals,  always  desire  something 
more  tangible, — pardon,  more  visible— and  we,  therefore,  gladly  hail 
the  advent  of  this  baser  illumination.  The  hotel — "  if  you  make  be- 
lieve a  good  deal" — blazes  in  the  summer  evening  like  an  Italian  palace ; 
and  the  story  is  that  some  one  on  seeing  the  chapel  a  few  evenings 
since,  really  thought  the  sun  had  forgotten  its  usual  rising  place  and 
had  burst  up  through  the  cellar  of  Dartmouth  Hall.  Were  we  fastidi- 
ous>  we  might  wish  it  always  evening  when  we  are  in  church,  that  the 
stiff  rods  of  the  skeleton  chandeliers  might  be  hidden  by  flaming  tips 
of  light :  but  even  in  these  bare  burners  we  see  the  never  failing  law  of 
compensation,  for  do  they  not  suggest  many  things  to  a  lively  fancy? 
In  wet  weather  we  think  them — by  no  violent  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion— to  be  flame-tipped  umbrella  skeletons.  Mythophile,  who  is  up  in 
the  legends,  says  they  remind  him  of  Ixion's  wheel,  and  we  are  sure 
that  their  gracelessness,  if  nothing  else,  has  made  Ixions  of  the  eyes  of 
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all  of  us.  Astrophile,  our  astronomer,  tells  us  in  confidence  that  it  is 
a  new  constellation  lately  discovered  in  the  lofty  firmament  of  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  college  church,  perhaps  some  wanderer  from  Charles'  Wain. 
But  these  burners  shower  down  no  dim  religious  light ;  the  church  bla- 
zes as  if  a  hundred  recreant  comets,  diverted  from  their  wayward  course, 
and  set  revolving  around  invisible  centres,  had  suddenly  been  stayed  in 
their  orbits.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  gas-light ;  it  is  of  remarkable  qual- 
ity, clear,  strong,  and  white, — and  far,  very  far  from  us  is  it  to  try  to 
put  it  out  by  throwing  cold  water  on  it.  And  yet,  friendly  as  we  are, 
we  would  rejoice  to  see  it  turned  out  of  doors  o'nights.  The  streets  of 
Hanover  are  wrapped  at  night  in  deeper  than  Cimmerian  gloom :  and 
nothing  is  more  needed  to  make  Hanover  what  it  ought  to  be,  than 
street  lamps.    That  they  will  come  before  long,  we  have  no  doubt. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Professor  C.  A.  Aiken  of  Princeton, 
Dr.  Ordronaux  of  New  York,  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  of  Boston,  Rev.  L.  Z.  Fer- 
ris of  Gorham,  Me.,  Robert  G.  McNiece  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  other 
alumni,  have  promised  to  contribute  to  our  pages  during  the  coming 
year.  We  desire  that  the  alumni  make  The  Daktmouth  the  arena  for 
the  free  discussion  of  all  the  questions  of  college  reform  agitating  the 
public  at  present. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  to  ©ur  next  number  the  First  Grimes 
Prize  Essay,  All  Science  God's  Thought,  by  Frank  H.  Carleton,  '72. 

Several  articles  have  come  to  the  editors  too  late  for  publication. 
We  must  insist  that  the  name  of  the  author  accompany  his  article  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  as  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  publication. 
Hereafter,  articles  must  be  handed  in  by  the  first  of  the  month,  to  insure 
publication  in  the  following  number.  Every  member  of  the  college  has 
a  personal  invitation  to  write  for  the  college  magazine. 


Through  the  oversight  of  the  last  Publishing  Committee,  the  re- 
ceipts for  subscriptions  to  The  Daktmouth  were  not  in  every  case  noted, 
and  therefore  several  mistakes  have  been  made  in  sending  bills  a  second 
time.  The  present  Publishing  Committee  regret  this  annoyance  to  sub- 
scribers, and  will  endeavor  to  correct  the  errors,  made  by  no  culpability 
of  theirs. 
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Battfwxwth  Items, 

The  "  Spirit  of  '76  "  is  manifest,  but  '76  is  yet  in  "  Valley  Forge." 

Professor  Proctor  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  soon  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing, to  be  gone  ten  months. 

Rumor  has  it  that  our  late  Greek  Tutor  is  to  be  married  soon. 
Reader,— "  why  may,  not  you  f" 

None  of  the  degrees  conferred  by  Dartmouth  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment was  more  appropriate  than  that  of  honorary  M.  A.,  on  our  towns- 
man Hiram  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

A  Professor,  who  ought  to  know,  lately  remarked  "  Students  have 
nicknames  for  each  other  and  for  every  body  else"! 

In  the  written  examination  in  the  Crito,  the  cause  of  the  absence  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  was  called  for,  with  this  result, — 
"  Xenophon  had  to  Asia  gone, 
"But  Plat-0  where  was  he?" 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  rumor  that  the  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Emer- 
son had  left  $100,000  to  the  college  is  unfounded. 

The  prowess  of  the  belligerent  classes  has  been  again  displayed  in 
contesting  the  Freshmen's  right  to  carry  a  cane,  but,  as  before,  the 
Freshmen  were  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Sophs  bore  it  off  in- 
tact. 

Dr.  Alpheus  B.  Crosby's  eloquent  and  appreciative  eulogy  of  the 
late  President  Lord,  pronounced  on  Wednesday  of  Commencement 
week,  has  been  published  by  J.  B.  Parker,  and  is  on  sale  at  his  store. 

Joseph  H.  Worthen  takes  the  place  of  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  resigned, 
on  the  Editorial  Board  of  The  Dartmouth. 

The  Juniors  are  deliberating  concerning  the  ^Egis.  In  the  Board 
of  Editors  each  secret  society  has  one  representative. 

Cannot  some  arrangement  be  made  whereby  our  distinguished  and 
accomplished  townsman,  Senator  Patterson,  may  give  the  students  of 
the  college  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  wide  experience  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures on  political  science  or  the  law  of  nations  ?  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  exceedingly  popular  with  the  students,  among  whom  the  Sen- 
ator's name  is  a  watchword. 

When  T.  was  criticised  for  reading  poetry  in  a  sing-song  tone,  he 
informed  the  Professor  that  he  had  contracted  the  habit  by  reading  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil.  Has  this  grave  objection  to  classical  study  been  duly 
considered  by  the  Faculty  ? 

It  is  common  now-a-days  to  speak  of  Hanover  as  "  the  city,"— the 
water-works,  new  Jewelry  store,  and  the  gas  giving  some  color  to  the 
mild  fiction. 

The  Sophomores  have  found  one  or  two  sunny  days  in  which  to  sur- 
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vey  neighboring  orchards.  They  have  found  the  height  of  the  church- 
steeple  to  vary  so  much  over  night  that  fears  are  entertained  for  its 
safety. 

The  Dartmouth  Choral  Society  has  obtained  the  necessary  funds  and 
purchased  a  piano  of  superior  quality.  Much  has  been  due  to  the  en- 
ergy of  the  ladies.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  meetings  have  begun 
under  the  competent  leadership  of  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Junior  class  have  made  the  following  award  of  class  honors : 
Jack-Knife — John  B.  Kichardson,  Vershire,  Yt.  Spoon — Charles  W. 
Badgley,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Spurs— Edwin  C.  Crawford,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.    Spade — Doane  Cogswell,  Bradford,  Mass. 

The  evening  of  our  first  lecture  in  the  Senior  course,  Tuesday,  17th 
ult.,  was  forlorn  and  dreary  enough.  The  rain  kept  away  many  who 
would  have  enjoyed  the  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Fields  to  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present.  "  Cheerfulness"  was  enforced  by  amu- 
sing anecdotes,  told  in  a  manner  well  worthy  the  writer  of  Yesterdays 
with  Authors.  The  evening  of  the  31st  of  September  was  more  favora- 
ble, and  a  large  audience  listened  with  manifest  pleasure  to  the  reading 
of  Professor  Bailey.  The  applaus'e  indicated  the  selections  from  "  Dom- 
bey  &  Son"  and  "Innocents  Abroad"  as  those  most  highly  appreciated. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  Senior  course  (on  the  7th  inst.)  was  ush- 
ered in,  as  usual,  by  lowering  skies  and  accompanied  by  a  furious  show- 
er. But  the  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Murray  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  "  clerk  of  the  weather"  and  the  church  was  well  filled.  The  various 
types  of  New  England  "Deacons"  were  vividly  painted;  many  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  peculiar  theories  being  impressed  upon  an  audi- 
ence whose  attention  he  riveted  by  successive  and  successful  narrative, 
satire  and  pathos.  Men  of  power  in  any  field  are  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  students  here  and  everywhere,  and  the  aggregate  influence 
of  eminent  men,  even  when  heard  but  once,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
George  MacDonald,  of  growing  fame  as  a  novelist,  lectures  here  Nov. 
4th.  The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  Carl  Schurz  for 
Jan.  3d.  This  is  one  of  ten  engagements,  all  he  would  make.  Gough 
promises  to  gladden  our  hearts  during  the  first  week  of  May.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Committee,  how  about  one  of  Mr.  Barnabee's  concerts  ? 

A  canvas  of  the  political  preferences  of  the  undergraduates  has 
been  made— to  this  effect : 

Academic  Department, 
Scientific  "  - 

Medical  "  -        - 

Agricultural      "  - 

Thayer  "  -        - 

Totals,  297  74  11 

Would  the  vote  of  the  Agricultural  Department  show  that  early  con- 
tact with  the  soil  produces  decision  of  character  ? 


rrant. 

Greeley. 

On  the  fence. 
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The  librarians  and  other  students  dream  of  that  happy  time  when 
all  the  libraries  shall  be  consolidated,  arranged  in  one  room,  re-cata- 
logued and  placed  in  charge  of  a  permanent  librarian  of  experience, 
perhaps  some  recent  graduate,  paid  to  keep  it  open  a  large  part  of  the 
day.  The  running  expenses  of  such  a  library,  with  a  connected  read- 
ing room,  would  be  scarcely  larger  than  with  the  present  arrangement, 
yet  how  vast  the  improvement ! 

During  his  stay  at  Sherman,  Professor  Young  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Brighton,  as  a  guest  of  the  city;  also  a  notification  of  his 
nomination  as  one  of  the  Foreign  Associates  of  the  British  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society.  His  election  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Washington  occurred  in  April. 

It  is  anticipating  a  little,  perhaps,  when  we  speak  of  the  grounds 
about  Culver  Hall,  as  graded  and  tastily  set  out  with  trees,  a  new  libra- 
ry building  erected  on  the  present  site  of  the  McCabe  House,  and  Co- 
nant  Hall  standing  nearly  opposite  Culver  Hall ;  but  the  trustees  at 
their  late  meeting  promised  that  these  things  should  be,  and  authorized 
parties  to  begin  the  works  at  once.  The  McCabe  house  will  occupy  a 
lot  a  few  rods  back  of  its  present  position,  and  as  now  be  rented  to 
students.  Conant  Hall  will  contain  a  large  number  of  students'  rooms, 
and  a  boarding  department.  Here  it  is  designed  to  furnish  good  board, 
at  cost.    The  hall  will  be  available  to  all  students. 

The  subjects  of  Dr.  Lord's  Lectures  before  the  college  were  Louis 
XIV,  Mme.  De  Maintenon,  Louis  XV,  William  of  Nassau,  Bossuet,  Pas- 
chal, Burke,  Rousseau,  French  Revolution,  Mme.  De  Stael,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Job.  An  increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in  this 
course,  over  any  other  he  has  delivered  here.  This  was  due  mainly  to 
the  admirable  manner  he  deals  with  historical  subjects,  but  partly  we 
think  to  the  brilliant  themes  presented.  Dr.  Lord  is  becoming  immense- 
ly popular  among  the  students,  and  deservedly  so.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  lecture  the  dim  gas-light  was  thought  to  be  indicative  of  dul- 
ness,  but  he  soon  proved  thafc  in  himself  was  sufficient  fire.  The  sub- 
ject, Bonaparte,  handled  in  his  best  style,  left  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  all  hearers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  Scientific  Association  held  on  the 
27th  ult.,  Professor  Ordronaux  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Phys- 
ical Basis  of  Language."  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  it.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  there  is 
a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  whence  comes  the  power  of  express- 
ing ideas  by  speech.  But  this  power  is  far  from  resting  altogether  on 
physical  formations  and  relations.  It  depends  also  on  mental  and  spir- 
itual conditions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  special  endowment,  conferred  by  the 
Creator  on  man,  raising  him  immeasurably  above  all  other  earthly  be- 
ings. The  speaker  stated  the  results  of  many  years  of  study,  by  most 
competent  observers,  of  the  plans  in  operation  for  educating  idiots  and 
deaf  mutes.     He  alluded  to  the  absurdity  of  the  pretentions  of  phrenol- 
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ogists  to  the  reading  of  character  from  external  aspects  of  the  cranium. 
He  referred  also  to  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley  and  others,  on  what 
they  term  "  The  physical  basis  of  Life."  They  assume  too  much ;  they 
cannot  explain,  by  theories  of  physical  development  merely,  the  endow- 
ment of  mankind  with  speech.  If  Huxley  will  designate  his  "  ultimate 
cells"  the  physical  basis  of  organization,  we  then  may  agree  with  him, 
at  least  to  a  large  extent. 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  formation  of  the  long  hoped  for  Dart- 
mouth Boat  Club.  Upwards  of  $2000  has  been  already  pledged,  exhib- 
iting a  good  degree  of  interest  among  the  Faculty  and  other  gentlemen 
in  town  as  well  as  the  students.  A  cedar  shell  has  been  purchased  of 
the  Harvard  Sophomores,  as  a  practice  boat.  The  boat-house  is  being 
erected  near  the  bridge,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  a  lib- 
eral subscriber  to  the  enterprize.  Two  weeks,  it  is  hoped,  will  see  the 
crew  in  training.  The  organization  is  as  follows:  Pres.,  F.  A.  Thayer. 
YicePres.,S.  W.  McCall.  Com.,  E.  J.  Underbill.  Vice  Com.,  C.  F.  Cas- 
well. Treas.,  S.  B.  Sanborn.  Secretary,  H.  F.  Chase.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, F.  A.  Thayer,  W.  A.  Bobbins,  F.  S.  Streeter,  J.  G.  Mills,  H.  D. 
Byder,  W.  H.  Cheney. 


The  BixXUqv  Wi^U. 

The  members  of  '76  in  some  of  the  large  colleges  are  as  follows  :— 
Brown  63;  Tale  131;  Amherst  86;  Wesleyan  54;  Princeton  110;  Bow- 
doin  56 ;  Williams  49 ;  Dartmouth  74,  and  Harvard  200. 

The  Brunonian  (Brown  University)  goes  into  ecstacies  over  their 
new  President,  Dr.  Bobinson,  whom  it  declares  in  emphatic  language 
to  be  a  man  and  not  a  figure-head,  and  adds  "  He  is  such  a  power  as 
has  not  been  felt  here  for  years."  Complimentary,  that,  to  the  late  pres- 
ident Caswell. 

A  late  number  of  the  Scholastic,  of  Notre  Dame  University,  con- 
tains the  startling  announcement  that  "  The  Holy  Angels  had  their  first 
regular  meeting  on  Sunday,  Sept.  15th,  1872,  at  which  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected,"  &c. 

Sunday  morning  prayers  are  hereafter  to  be  omitted  at  Amherst. 

Four  young  ladies  have  been  this  year  admitted  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

The  class  of  '72  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  contains  three 
men  of  genius,  according  to  the  class  statistics,  while  in  the  last  grad- 
uating class  of  the  U.  F.  S.,  a  female  institution  connected,  in  some  way 
we  should  judge,  with  the  above  mentioned  university,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  there  is  one  "  Household  Angel,"  and  only  one 
"Lady." 
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Another  Browne  University  is  soon  to  be.  This  one  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  to  be  established  by  a  large  donation  from  the  late  Samuel 
Browne  of  that  city. 

A  Williams  Sophomore  handed  his  class  officer  the  following  note 
from  his  "  sister,"  supposing  it  to  be  a  Doctor's  certificate.  "  Come  over 
and  see  me ;  we've  got  a  lamp  that  ■? 
Come  over  and  see  me." — Brunonian. 

A  large  college  under  the  direction  of  European  professors,  has  just 
been  opened  at  Quito.  In  this  college  there  are  schools  of  art,  includ- 
ing painting  and  sculpture,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  an  astronomical 
observatory,  which  are  in  full  operation,  and  working  satisfactorily. 

College  Courant. 

A  Senior  in  a  Pennsylvania  college  received  a  note  from  a  Chicago 
philanthropic  institution,  saying,  "  Will  you  be  one  of  five  hundred 
thousand  children  to  give  five  cents  toward  the  erection  of  a  mission 
chapel  in  Chicago?" — Williams  Vidette. 

It  is  said  that  Brigham  Young's  eldest  son  is  about  to  marry  a  new- 
ly established  female  seminary  on  the  Hudson  River. — Annalist. 

The  Yale  Courant  in  quite  a  lengthy  paragraph,  criticizes  a  Junior 
for  writing  his  name,  with  his  class  symbol  '74,  in  a  lady's  album,  and 
turning  the  tail  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  wrong  direction.  Elevated 
and  important  topic  that,  for  a  college  organ  to  discourse  upon.  Items 
are  scarce,  we  imagine,  with  our  cotemporary. 

Our  old  friend  Daniel  Pratt,  G.  A.  T.,  vends  peanuts  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Last  summer  the  students  of  Amherst  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  C.  O.  D.  upon  the  venerable  gentleman. 

A  perusal  of  The  Dartmouth's  exchanges  gives  point  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  Tale  Record;  "  There  was  a  college  regatta  at  Springfield 
last  summer." 

Freshmen  are  beginning  early,  they  walk  the  hill  every  morning 
with  their  fair  classmates.    Oh !  to  be  a  Freshman ! — Cornell  Era, 

At  Cornell,  we  would  add. 

'73  has  got  to  the  acting  and  suffering  ego.  The  suffering  kind  pre- 
dominates.— Yale  Courant. 

Of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  by  Harvard  University  to  report 
upon  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  James  Freeman  Clarke  offers  a  mi- 
nority report  in  favor  of  it,  while  the  majority  are  opposed  to  the  inno- 
vation. 

The  September  Brunonian  contains  a  well-written  article  upon  Col- 
lege Journalism.  In  reviewing  the  publications  of  the  various  colleges 
it  pronounces  The  Dartmouth  to  be  "  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  and  successful  of  magazines.' ' 

The  Yale  Courant  quite  spoils  its  columns  by  continually  railing 
against  its  rival,  the  Record;  while  the  Record,  though  much  better  in 
this  respect,  is  not  wholly  above  reproach.    A  little  more  civility,  gen- 
tlemen, would  please  your  readers. 
Vol.  Vn. — ix. 
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The  "  Amherst  Intellectuals,"  though  older,  on  the  average,  by  two 
years,  were  lighter,  and  narrower  chested,  than  any  other  crew  at  the 
Springfield  race,  except  the  Aggies. 

The  Sophomore  Delta  Kappas  of  Yale  while  initiating  the  Fresh- 
men, got  into  a  row  with  some  upper  classmen,  who,  being  refused  ad- 
mittance, broke  into  the  hall  by  the  aid  of  axes  and  crowbars.  For  a 
time  things  were  in  a  general  state  of  confusion,  but  at  length  order  was 
restored  and  the  Freshmen  sworn  in. 

The  American  Messenger  remarks ;  "  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  tendency  of  priestly  teaching  in  this  county,  that 
fourteen  out  of  the  sixty-nine  members  of  the  last  graduating  class  at 
Dartmouth  College  were  Roman  Catholics."  Comment  is  unnecessary. 
The  Sophomores  at  Elmira  Female  College  have  forbidden  the  Fresh- 
men to  wear  false  hair,  so  the  Amherst  Student  says. 

The  Yale  Record  perpetrates  the  following:  "Why  are  the  members 
of  Theodore  Thomas'  orchestra  like  the  mass  of  Yale  students  accor- 
ding to  the  Courant  f    Because  they  are  great  in-Jiddles." 

Exciting  times  at  Harvard.  Faculty  meetings  have  been  held  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  Twenty  Seniors  suspended.  Junior  and  Soph- 
omore classes  great  losers. 

Harper's  Weekly  says:  "  The  Professors  at  Yale  receive  an  average 
salary  of  $3000 ;  Harvard,  $2600 ;  Dartmouth,  and  Worcester  University, 
$2000;  Marietta,  $1800;  Oberlin  and  Wabash,  $1500,  and  Western  Re- 
serve, $1300." 

The  Williams  Vidette  contains  the  following — "  The  Professors  of 
Political  Economy  in  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Wesleyan,  Trinity, 
Tufts,  Oberlin,  and  University  of  Wisconsin,  are  Free  Traders  in  prin- 
ciple." 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  grand  National  University  at  some  large 
central  city,  whose  sole  business  will  be  to  examine  graduates  of  every 
college  in  the  land  before  allowing  them  to  flourish  their  degrees.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  matter  strikes  anybody  else  in  the  same  light 
or  not,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  would  be  a  rather  pleasant  entertainment  compared  to  the 
questioning  one  would  naturally  expect  to  undergo  before  a  board  of 
National  Examiners.  This  would  be  no  trifling  matter,  even  for  the 
graduates  of  an  Eastern  College,  but  we  fear  that  the  mortality  among 
Western  Colleges  would  be  something  awful  to  contemplate. 

Yale  Record. 
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This  department  is  designed  to  be  the  general  directory  for  the  alumni,  and 
it  is  mainly  upon  them  that  it  depends  for  support.  All  items,  even  the 
most  trivial,  of  personal  history, — all  notices  of  class-meetings, — all 
class  announcements,  etc.,  are  earnestly  solicited.  The  Post  Office  ad- 
dress of  permanent  class-secretaries  will  be  inserted  onlbeing  received. 

'05.  Benjamin  D.  Emerson  died  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  Oct.  1st. 
He  bequeathed  his  estate  to  public  objects,  but  not  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, as  reported  in  some  of  the  daily  papers. 

'22.  Rev.  Amos  Foster  is  still  the  active  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Putney,  Vt. 

'36.  The  annual  sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Haven,  was  preach- 
ed by  Professor  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

40.  Professor  Henry  E.  Parker  is  Secretary  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  Association. 

'41.  Jacob  S.  Spaulding,  LL.  D.,  has  been  Principal  of  Barre  Acad- 
emy, Vt,  for  twenty-one  years. 

'43.  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Gooch  is  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Fifth  Massachusetts  District  for  Representative  in  Congress,  against 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  nominated  by  the  Liberals  and  Democrats. 

'49.  Isaac  Baldwin  is  a  very  successful  business  man  at  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

J49.  Hon.  Marquis  de  L.  Lane,  late  Judge  of  the  ^Superior  Court, 
Cumberland  Co.,  Me.,  died  at  Portland  on  the  16th  ult. 

'51.    Hon.  Joshua  G.  Hall  is  a  prominent  lawyer  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

'55.    J.  M.  Chamberlain  is  Treasurer  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowaj 

'57.  Rev.  William  B.  Wright,  of  the  Berkley  street  Church,  Boston, 
is  delivering  a  series  of  Sabbath  evening  Lectures  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Prayer. 

'57.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Goodhue  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church ,  Barnstable,  Mass. 

'57.  The  friends  of  Judge  B.  H.  Steele  are  trying  to  secure  his  nom- 
ination for  Congressman  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Ver- 
mont.   Convention  meets  Oct.  23d. 

'60.  Samuel  F.  French  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

'63.  David  E.  Bradley  is  doing  an  extensive  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness in  Chicago. 

'63.  S.  S.  Sanborn  to  been  recently  appointed  City  Attorney  of 
San  Diego,  Cal, 
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'63.  Frank  P.  Goulding  is  a  very  promising  lawyer  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

'64.  Elliot  Whipple  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in 
Wheaton  College,  111.,  in  order  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Westfield  College  in  the  same  state. 

'66.  Rev.  L.  H.  Frary,  (of  Middletown,  Mass.,  recently  declined 
a  very  flattering  call  .[to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Minneapolis,  East  Division,  Minn. 

'67.  Robert  G.  McNiece  has  done  effective  work  for  Grant  in  Indi- 
ana, both  as  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  and  on  the  stump. 

'68,  Carlos  White  is  editor  and  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  News- 
paper Union,  409  Washington  street,  San  Francisco. 

'69.  Daniel  T.  Wheaton  is  an  engineer  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
Road. 

'69.     O.  D.  Robinson  is  teaching  in  the  Free  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

70.  John  A.  Bellows  is  editing  the  New  York  Liberal  Christian, 
during  the  absence  of  its  editor  in  Europe. 

'70.  Irving  W.  Drew  has  formed  a  law  partnership  with  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  in  Northern  New  Hampshire,  at  Lancaster. 

'70.  L.  S.  Hastings  and  M.  R.  Peck  are  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

'70.    Hermon  Holt  is  practicing  law  at  Claremont,  N.  H. 

'70.    Sanf ord  H.  Steele  is  in  law  in  New  York  City. 

'71,  A.  R.  Savage  is  permanent  Class  Secretary.  P.  O.  address, 
Northfield,  Vermont. 

'72.  A.  E.  Frost  is  Class  Secretary.  P.  O.  address,  Alleghany 
City,  Pa. 


In  the  Necrology  of  the  last  College  year,  in  addition  to  the  names 
from  time  to  time  given  in  this  Magazine,  are  found  the  following: 

'03.  Nathan  Weston,  Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  died  in  August,  1872, 
aged  90  years. 

'17.    Horace  Fletcher,  D.  D.,  Townshend,  Yt.,  November  27th,  1871, 

aged  75. 

'22.  Simeon  Smith,  Covington,  Ky.,  April  10,  1872,  aged  74. 

'30.  Erastus  Hopkins,  Northampton,  Mass.,  June  24,  1872,  aged  62. 

'36,  E.  E.  Adams,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Pa.,  Nov.  3, 1871,  aged  60. 

'56*.  Rev.  A.  W.  Clarke,  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Oct.  3, 1871,  aged  39. 

'64.  Warren  McClintock,  London,  O.,  Feb.  27, 1871,  aged  37. 


Many  Memoranda  of  '71  and  '72  in  our  next.  Read  on  p.  331,  near 
bottom,  "thou  resigned"  instead  of  "  those  designed."  Other  errata, 
inevitable  in  inexperienced  editors,  we  will  not  indicate. 
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u Lights  and  Shadows  of  New-York  Life;  or, the  Sights  and  Sensations  of  the 
Great  City."    A  work  descriptive  of  New  York  City  in  all  its  various 
phases.    Its  Splendors  and  Wretchedness ;  its  High  and  Low  Life ; 
its  Marble  Palaces  and  Dark  Dens ;  Its  Attractions  and  Dangers ;  its 
Kings  and  Frauds ;  its  Leading  Men  and  Politicians ;    its  Adventur- 
ers; its  Mysteries  and  Crimes.    By  James  D.  McCabe,  Jr. 
The  National  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  books  of   the  day,  bearing  the 
above  title.    It  is  comprised  in  one  large  octavo  volume  of  850  pages, 
and  illustrated  with  nearly  200  fine  engravings  of  noted  places,  life  and 
scenes  in  New  York. 

To  Mr.  McCabe  is  due  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  most  com- 
plete and  graphic  account  of  the  great  city,  and  its  busy  and  varid  life 
that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  His  book  is  brim  full  of  solid 
and  useful  information,  and  abounds  in  descriptions  of  the  various 
public  buildings  of  New  York,  its  palaces,  prisons,  hotels,  churches, 
stores,  hospitals,  etc. 

The  work  sets  forth  in  glowing  colors  the  noble  work  for  suffering 
humanity,  which  is  going  on  every  day  in  the  great  city,  and  reveals 
with  a  bold  hand  the  terrible  crimes ;  the  dark  mysteries,  and  the  hidden 
sins  of  metropolitan  life. 

Those  who  cannot  see  New  York,  for  themselves  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  repaid  for  that  privation  by  reading  this  work.  It  is  published 
in  both  English  and  German ;  sold  by  subscription  only,  and  the  publi- 
shers want  agents  in  every  county. 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL, 

Of  Harvard  University. 


(21;  HIS  SCHOOL  is  open  to  persons  of  all  denominations.  Pecuniary 
aid  is  afforded  to  those  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  The  next  aca- 
demic year  will  begin  Sept.  26.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent,  and  further 
information  will  be  given,  on  application  to 

Prof.  OLIYEK  STEARNS,  D.  D., 
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The  Publishers  of  Sceibnee's  Monthly,  in  their  Prospectus  just 
issued,  promise  for  the  ensuing  year  a  more  brilliant  array  of  contribu- 
tors, and  an  increase  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  al- 
ready conceded  by  the  critics  to  be  "finer  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  any  American  magazine" 

Dr.  Holland,  the  Editor,  will  write  the  serial  story  of  the  year, 
which  will  be  autobiographical  in  form,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  Miss 
Hallock.  It  is  entitled  AKTHUR  BONNICASTLE,  and  will  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  American  Life.  It  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  November  number. 

There  will  be  a  new  story  by  Saxe  Holm,  The  One  Legged  Dan- 
cers. 

Beet  Haete,  the  best  writer  of  short  stories  now  living,  will  con- 
tribute a  characteristic  story,  entitled  THE  EPIC  OF  FIDDLETOWN, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  Sheppard. 

R.  H.  Stoddaed  will  write  a  series  of  entertaining  papers  about  Au- 
thors, their  Personal  Characteristics,  Home  Life,  Families,  Friends, 
Whims,  and  Ways.  A  series  of  Portraits  of  Living  American  Writers  is 
also  promised. 

Claeence  Cook  will  write  about  Furniture,  and  the  Decoration  of 
American  Homes.  These  papers  will  be  eminently  practical,  as  well  as 
artistic,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  designs  and  sketches  by  numerous 
artists  in  addition  to  those  which  the  writer  himself  will  furnish. 

The  Subscription  price  is  $4.00  a  year,  with  special  rates  to  clergy- 
men, teachers  and  Postmasters. 

The  following 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

are  offered  to  new  subscribers :  For  $5.50  the  Publishers  will  send,  or 
any  Bookseller  or  Newsdealer  will  supply,  the  magazine  for  one  year, 
and  twelve  numbers  of  Yols.  III.  and  IY.,  containing  the  beginning  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  Serial,  "At  His  Gates;"  for  $7.50,  the  Magazine  for  one 
year,  and  the  24  back  numbers  from  the  beginning;  for  $10.50, the  Mag- 
azine for  one  year,  and  the  24  back  numbers  bound  (4  vols.)  charges  on 
vols.  paid.  This  will  give  nearly  5000  pages  of  the  choicest  reading,  with 
the  finest  illustrations,  for  $10.50,  or  nearly  500  pages  for  a  dollar !  and 
will  enable  every  subscriber  to  obtain  the  series  from  the  first. 

2^="  Special  Terms  to  Dealers,  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 
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From  a  recent  newspaper  we  clip  the  following  :  "  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Observer,  writes  from  Pesth,  August  9th  : 
'Dr.  Lewis,  in  a  letter  from  Beyrout,  has  just  informed  me  that 
the  ship  in  which  I  had  sent  a  large  box  to  America,  containing 
many  valuable  mementos  of  the  Holy  Land,  has  been  burnt,  off 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  everything  on  board  lost.  By  the  de- 
struction of  the  same  vessel,  twenty  boxes  of  rare  antiquities  dis- 
covered on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  collected  by  the  American 
Consul,  Gen.  Cesnola,  and  on  their  way  to  the  New  York  Muse- 
um of  Art,  were  lost.  Mr.  Samuel  Jessup  lost  a  box  of  articles 
that  he  had  been  for  years  collecting  for  friends  in  America.  Dr. 
Jessup  forwarded  also  a  large  box  containing  all  the  valuable  col- 
lection made  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Syria,  by  the  Adams  party, 
all  an  entire  loss.' " 

The  first  emotion,  on  reading  this  statement,  is  one  of  gen- 
uine and  hearty  sorrow  for  the  several  unfortunate  losers  by  this 
ill-fated  ship.  We  do  sympathize  deeply  with  them  in  the  keen 
disappointment  they  must  have  felt.  We  are  well  aware  that  no 
mere  property  loss  could  equal  this  to  them.  For  the  men  who 
would  spend  time,  money  and  labor  in  gathering  such  treasures, 
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set  a  value  upon  them  beyond  all  mere  gold  and  silver.  But  the 
thought  which  has  led  us  to  speak  of  the  fact  here  is  of  the 
grievous  loss  which  this  is,  not  alone  to  the  gentlemen  sending 
them,  but  to  the  country  to  which  they  were  being  forwarded. 

The  worth  of  such  antiquities  as  comprised  a  goodly  portion 
of  that  destroyed  cargo,  to  the  scholar  and  to  society,  hardly 
needs  mention  here.  It  is  well  known  how  much  nearer  to  an- 
cient Athens  one  fragment  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
one  torso  of  Phidias  brings  the  student,  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. There  is  a  virtue  in  such  a  genuine  piece,  though  broken 
and  defaced,  which  makes  all  mere  language  weak  and  tame  be- 
side the  sight  of  it.  This  was  well  illustrated,  a  few  weeks  since, 
in  the  Library  of  Yale  College.  The  writer,  with  some  friends, 
was  looking  at  the  various  objects  of  interest,  when  the  eye  of 
an  unaffected  lover  of  the  ancient  and  historic  fell  on  a  frag- 
ment in  Greek  character,  if  we  remember  correctly,  from  the 
temple  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch.  All  the  old  descriptions  of  Gre- 
cian temples  were  dull  and  meaningless  in  the  interest  stirred  by 
that  portion  of  a  slab  that  had  really  served  its  time  in  the  house 
consecrated  to  the  daughter  of  Peneus. 

But  not  only  is  this  additional  interest  enkindled,  the  sense 
of  the  reality  of  those  ancient  monuments  made  so  much  more 
keen  and  vivid,  but  the  correctness  and  fulness  of  knowledge 
concerning  them  is  unspeakably  enhanced.  In  the  modern  re- 
writing of  history  the  labors  of  Layard,  Rawlinson  and  their  co- 
workers have  been  of  inestimable  weight  and  worth.  The 
study  of  mere  coins  has  often  flashed  a  light  on  darksome  pages 
or  points  only  the  silver  of  Augustus  or  Nero  could  have  given. 
In  disputed  points  of  art  and  taste  the  uncovering  a  fresco  in 
Pompeii,  or  a  bass-relief  from  the  mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus, 
settles  the  matter  more  quickly  and  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
volumes  of  learned  speculation.  Indeed,  it  has  become  an  estab- 
lished point,  that  no  complete  understanding  and  conception  of 
ancient  life  and  art,  can  be  attained  without  some  acquaintance 
with  such  archaeological  treasures.* 

The  question,   then,  comes   naturally,  in  this   connection,  as 


*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  thing,  see  Harper's  Monthly, 
1872,  July,  pp.  189-192. 
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to  what  we  have  in  our  land,  and  especially  in  New  England,  to 
meet  this  patent  need  of  American  students. 

There  are  doubtless  many  specimens  of  ancient  medals,  ma- 
ny antique  vases  and  the  like  scattered  amid  the  private  libra- 
ries, and  in  the  private  parlors  of  the  New  England  states.  But 
there  are  few  of  those,  rarely  a  dozen,  in  any  one  house.  And 
so  to  the  one  who  would  use  them  in  search  of  real  knowledge 
they  are  practically  inaccessible.  There  may  be  a  few  persons 
who  have  secured  quite  respectable  collections,  but  they  are  a 
very  few,  and  known  only  to  a  little  circle  just  around  them.  We 
hardly  know  of  another  collection  so  extensive,  held  by  a  private 
person,  as  that  of  Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover.  And  Mr. 
H.  has  brought  his  rich  gathering  before  the  view  of  the  public 
by  his  interesting  Lecture  to  the  students  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  his  valuable  article  on  "  The  Explorations  of  Di  Cesnola  in 
Cyprus"  in  Harper's  Monthly,  July,  1872.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  there  may  be  many  who  will  not  only  endeavor  to  emu- 
late Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  number,  variety  and  choiceness  of  his 
collection,  but  give  to  our  students  and  the  general  public,  the 
fruits  of  possession  and  thought  as  he  has  done.  Yet  as  the 
matter  stands  now,  private  collections  are  few  and  far  between, 
small  and  not  available.  Our  hope  then,  must  be  in  the  Public 
Institutions,  i.  e.  our  New  England  Colleges.  How  is  it  with 
these  ?  Let  us  briefly  speak  of  some  of  them.  For  we  can  safe- 
ly, at  once  throw  out  of  the  account  all  but  about  five  or  six, 
viz:  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Williams,  Bowdoin,  Harvard  and  Am- 
herst. Unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  only  these  pretend 
to  have  anything  of  any  consequence  in  the  line  of  antiquities. 

It  is  some  years  since  we  were  in  Hanover.  We  can  only 
remember  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  College,  the  faces  of  those 
Ninevite  slabs  that  used  to,  in  our  undergraduate  days,  fill  us 
with  so  much  of  interest.  There  may  have  been,  even  then, 
other  specimens,  genuine  antiquities,  casts,  pictures  etc.,  but  we 
do  not  remember  them.  And  we  have  not  heard  of  any  consid- 
erable accessions  since.  Perhaps  words  written  by  an  excellent 
authority  from  another  college,  may  fitly  describe  the  condition  of 
things  in  Dartmouth.  He  writes  us  :  "  We  have  nothing  that 
could  be  called  a  collection  of  antiquities  in  our  College.  We 
have  some  four  or  five  Nineveh  slabs    *     *    *     of  considerable 
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value,  also  etchings  and  sketches  of  the  old  masteis,  *  *  * 
with  some  books  in  oar  Library."  From  Harvard  we  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  in  time  to  speak  in  the  present  article. 

On  the  recent  visit  to  New  Haven,  alluded  to  above,  having 
this  matter  in  mind,  we  took  especial  pains  to  make  inquiries  and 
personal   observations.     First  of  all   the  Yalensian   points  with 
considerable  pride  to  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  or  rather  the 
Art  Building*     It  is  a  fine  edifice,  said  to  be  fire  proof,  and   its 
corridors    and  galleries    are  well   filled    with  paintings,  statuary, 
photographs    of  architecture,    and    antiquities.     Passing   by  the 
Trumbull  Gallery  and    the  Jarves  Collection,  both  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  but  not  pertinent  to   the  matter  in   hand,  you  find 
"  casts"  of  some  of  the  finest  statues   and  bass-reliefs  of  ancient 
days.     We  noted,  among  others,  one  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
one  of  the  Ilioneus  of  the  Niobe  group,  the  original  now  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  a  head  of  Cicero  from   an  original  in  the 
Vatican,  and  personifications  of  the  River  Kephisoe,  and  of  Vic- 
tory from  originals  now  in  the  British  Museum.     A  goodly  num- 
ber of  casts  of  bass-reliefs  grace  the  walls,  and  represent  those  in 
the  British  Museum,  from  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Mau- 
soleum near  Halicarnassus,  the   Temple   of  Apollo  in  Arcadia 
etc.,  etc.     But  it  will  be  observed  these  are  all  casts;  and,  hence, 
though  giving  the  true  forms  and  features  of  the  antiquities  they 
represent — and  infinitely  better  than  descriptions   or  pictures  of 
them — still  they  leave  in  the  mind  of  the  genuine  student  of  his- 
tory or  art  a  feeling  of  want,  a  longing  to  see  the  real  thing  for 
which   they  only  stand.     It  must  be  confessed  that  wmile  inter- 
ested much  in  these,  yet  that  fragment,   supposed  to  be  from  the 
Temple  of  Daphne  near  Antioch,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  gave  us  far  greater  enjoyment  than  they  all.     So  the  As- 
syrian Slabs,  also  in  the  Library,  which   we  knew   came  directly 
from  the  grand  old  city  of  the  East,  gave  us  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion.    These  are  the  ancient  treasures  of  Yale. 

Graduates  of  Amherst,  whom  we  happened  to  meet,  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  there  in  this  direction,  answered  that 
they  thought  Amherst  was  in  about  the  same  condition  as  other 

*A  very  satisfactory  article  on  the  Origin  &c,  of  this  Gallery  and 
School  may  be  found  in  the  New  En-Blander,  Nov.  1858,  by  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  President  elect  of  California  College. 
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New  England  colleges,  "  fully  up  to  the  others."  A  rather  in- 
definite expression  considering  what  the  others  are.  We  espe- 
cially remembered,  however,  of — on  a  visit  to  Amherst  some  two 
years  since — being  informed  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  that  they  were 
obtaining  a  rich  and  unique  collection  of  Indian  antiquities. 
Prof.  H.  showed  us  the  volume  in  which  he  himself  was,  with 
great  care  and  labor,  cataloguing  these  as  classified  by  him,  giv- 
ing the  date  of  discovery,  locality  whence  each  came,  and  the 
donor's  name.  It  struck  us  at  the  time  that  he  had  already  se- 
cured quite  a  large  collection  ;  and  the  method  he  was  using  gave 
promise  of  making  it  both  ample  and  very  useful.  Such  a  gath- 
ering of  the  antiquities  of  our  own  land  seemed  to  us  a  most 
praiseworthy  and  practicable  thing.  Does  it  not  commend  itself 
to  those  interested  in  all  our  colleges  ?  Why  should  not  Bow- 
doin  and  Dartmouth  and  Harvard,  Burlington  and  Yale,  each 
have  an  extensive  Museum  of  American  antiquities  ?  Are  there 
not  thousands  of  specimens  scattered  through  the  states  that 
might,  by  no  great  effort,  be  gathered,  and  so  made  to  subserve 
some  practical  good,  while  now  they  are  really  useless  ? 

Indeed  the  getting  together  of  such  treasures  from  our  own 
country  would  seem  to  be  far  easier  than  securing  those  from  for- 
eign lands.  The  principal  articles  thus  far  secured  from  the  old 
world  have  been  the  Ninevite  slabs.  There  is  almost  a  total  des- 
titution of  genuine  specimens  of  other  classes  of  sculpture,  etc. 
What  we  have  of  these  classes  are  sketches,  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, stereotypes  and  casts  from  originals  in  the  great  Europe- 
an collections. 

There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  the  paucity  in  our  institu- 
tions which  are  comparatively  of  yesterday,  and  which,  even 
now,  must  stretch  a  long  arm  to  search  amid  the  ashes  and  debris 
of  the  by-gone  ages.  So  we  are  not  blaming  our  colleges,  but  sim- 
ply calling  to  mind  a  serious  fact,  one  worthy  of  the  most  earnest 
consideration  by  every  one  interested  in  giving  in  our  own  land 
the  facilities  for  a  complete  education.  As  to  the  remedy  for  the 
present  state  of 'things,  we  can  say  but  a  few  words.  Collections 
of  casts,  such  as  that  in  the  Art  Building  at  Yale,  is  the  best 
thing,  doubtless,  we  can  do,  in  reference  to  those  antiquities 
which  have  already  found  a  permanent  resting  place  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  the   Louvre,  the  Vatican,   at  Munich   and  Berlin. 
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And  these  cities  and  institutions  have  had  the  golden  opportuni- 
ty for  gathering  from  the  ancient  fields,  and  they  have  used  it, 
housing  a  harvest  of  marvellous  abundance  and  beauty.  But  all 
is  not  yet  gathered.  The  very  extracts  which  have  given  occa- 
sion for  these  pages  show  this.  They  also  show  how  much  trav- 
ellers, consuls  and  missionaries  can  do,  if  they  have  the  mind 
and  taste  for  such  gleanings.  Now,  if  the  alumni  ol  our  colleges 
could  all  be  filled  with  a  right  enthusiasm  for  their  alma  maters, 
and  an  equal  love  for  art  and  historic  illustrations  and  monu- 
ments, it  is  easy  to  be  seen  how,  whenever  one  went  abroad  to 
classic  or  Asiatic  fields,  or  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  he  would  re- 
member this  object  at  every  step.  Had  he  the  time  and  means 
he  would  be  seeking  and  searching  for  these  treasures  so  rare, 
yet  so  essential  to  the  institution  which  had  inspired  him  with 
a  taste  for  such  studies  and  enjoyments.  If  he  wished  none  for 
himself,  he  would  go  on  gleaning  for  it.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
Professors  in  our  colleges,  with  a  little  effort,  instilling  a  love  of 
the  ancient  and  beautiful,  and  impressing  upon  the  men  in  their 
classes  the  desirableness  of  such  action  as  we  have  suggested, 
could  accomplish  a  vast  deal.  Especially  let  our  college  author- 
ities, when  those  who  have  been  educated  within  their  walls  go 
to  the  old  world,  put  themselves  into  communication  with  them, 
and  courteously  ask  that  they  would  remember  their  alma  mater 
in  this  thing.  Let  them  say  to  the  traveller,  or  other  person, 
that,  if  he  feels  he  cannot,  they  will  bear  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, etc.,  of  rare  and  valuable  antiquities,  and  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  niches  that  hold  his  gifts. 

These  may  seem  to  many  of  our  readers  trivial  suggestions, 
but  we  firmly  believe  if  carried  out,  there  would  be,  even  in  a 
half  score  of  years,  a  marked  progress  in  this  respect.  So  that 
if  students  in  New  England  shall  not  be  able  to  find  all  they 
would,  they  will  still  have  the  advantage  of  some  knowledge, 
some  original  apprehension  of  ancient  days,  even  if  they  cannot 
cross  the  sea.  We  cannot  expect  to  equal  the  completeness  of 
the  collections  of  those  older  institutions  which  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  gathering  from  the  virgin  fields  of  classic  spoils, 
but  it  should  be  a  matter  of  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure  and  pride, 
to  fall  no  further  behind  them  than  the  compulsion  of  time  re- 
quire. S  ANEZ. 


EVENING. 


Beautiful  starland, 

Bright  and  afar  land, 

Blue  and  gold,  and  silver  and  blue ! 

Over  the  waves  of  starlight,  over  the  aether  sea, 
Christ  standeth,  The  Faithful  and  Tbue  ; 

And  there  is  a  home  for  you  and  me. 
Christ  standeth  and  calleth ; 

Who  heedeth  his  cry  ? 
Though  here  one  falleth, 

And  there  another  die. 
He  saith:  "Art  thou  weary — 
And  is  the  world  dreary  ? 
Would'st  thou  be  blest  ? 
Come  unto  me :    In  my  love  find  rest." 

Is  it  not  sweet  to  look  up  to  the  starland — 

That  beautiful,  bright,  and  afar  land, 

And  think  that  a  Father's  eyes 

Look  lovingly  down  from  the  skies, 

And  the  love  of  God  above 

Is  a  Father's  love  ? 

Long  ago  from  the  starland, 

That  beautiful,  bright,  and  afar  land, — 

Blue  and  gold,  and  silver  and  blue, — 
Over  the  waves  of  starlight,  over  the  aether  sea, 

Came  a  message  true, — 
A  message  to  you  and  me ; 
That  night  when  the  heavens  rang 
With  the  song  the  angels  sang ; 

We  hear  (as  the  shepherds  heard  it  then) : 

"  On  earth,  peace !    Good  will  toward  men !" 

Beautiful  starland, 

Bright  and  afar  land, 

Blue  and  gold,  and  silver  and  blue ! 

Over  the  waves  of  starlight,  over  the  aether  sea, 
Christ  standeth,  The  Faithful  and  True  ! 

God  grant  His  peace  to  you  and  me. 

A.  N. 
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As  one  peruses,  with  ever  increasing  interest,  the  pages  of 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Marble  Faun  or  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  he  insensibly  learns  to  admire  the  genius  of  that 
most  talented  of  American  authors  whom  Americans  least  ap- 
preciate. Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  affirm  that  Hawthorne  is  not 
appreciated,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  there  is  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that,  among  the  larger  portion  of  our  worthy 
common-people,  his  writings  are  comparatively  unknown,  and  that 
at  present  his  reputation  mainly  depends  on  the  opinions  of  the 
"  literary  few" — one  may  here  include  that  class  of  fair  but  sen- 
timental maidens  who  tire  their  poor  brains  in  reading  his  ro- 
mances, only  that  they  may  be  able  to  u  talk  Hawthorne" — and, 
although  we  are  obliged  to  admit  he  has  not  been  a  popular  wri- 
ter, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  has  fairly  acquired  a  right  to 
hold  the  first  place  in  our  esteem.  He  is,  if  we  may  except 
Washington  Irving,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  only  American  novel- 
ist who  can  claim  comparison  with  such  writers  as  Dickens, 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  And  it  would  seem  more  fitting 
for  us,  since  we  have  so  few  names  of  real  literary  merit,  to  cher- 
ish them  in  warmer  hearts  than  we  have  as  yet  thrown  around 
them,  and  to  keep  their  memory  ever  fresh  and  familiar  by  a 
more  thorough  study  and  a  better  understanding  of  their  works. 

While  in  college  he  was  a  classmate  of  Longfellow,  and  the 
two,  perhaps  drawn  towards  each  other  by  a  mutual  apprecia- 
tion of  their  respective  talents,  contracted  a  friendship  which  was 
broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  Before  they  had  en- 
tered Senior  year  each  had  given  fair  promise  of  that  genius  with 
which  both  were  so  plentifully  endowed.  The  gay  and  witty 
Longfellow  had  found  time,  amid  the  relaxations  of  Junior  ease, 
to  write  his  Psalm  of  Life,  while  some  of  Hawthorne's  Twice 
Told  Tales  had  appeared  in  the  quarterlies  and  monthlies.  But, 
however  well  the  classmates  and  intimate  friends  of  the  latter 
might  think  of  his  merit,  it  is  certain  that  his  path  to  fame  was 
not  an  easy  one. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  his 
genius  was  not  sooner  recognized  and  his  talents  rewarded  with 
some  appreciation  at  least.  Perhaps  we  had  best  consider  it  as 
one  of  those  strange  and  inscrutable  mysteries  with  which  Prov- 
idence sometimes  afflicts  the  curiosity  of  mortals,  for  certainly 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  those  self-same  stories,  without 
which,  to-day,  any  library  is  incomplete,  should  have  been  un- 
cared  for  and  unappreciated  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  his  volumes  of  Twice  Told  Tales,  he  says  :  "  Some 
of  these  Sketches  were  among  the  earliest  that  I  wrote,  and  af- 
ter lying  for  years  in  manuscript,  skulked  into  the  Annuals  or 
Magazines,  and  have  hidden  themselves  there  ever  since." 

His  condition  at  this  time  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  con- 
cerning Thackeray's  first  attempts  at  authorship.  It  is  said  that 
he  sent  an  article,  which  he  had  carefully  worked  up,  for  inser- 
tion in  Punch.  The  managing  editor,  failing  to  see  any  merit  in 
the  production,  threw  it  into  the  waste  basket.  The  next  week 
a  similar  sketch  was  sent  in,  which  shared  a  like  fate.  Thacke- 
ray, determined  not  to  be  discouraged,  sent  in  a  sketch  every 
week,  until  the  editor  became  so  impatient  with  the  persistency 
of  "  the  young  fool" — as  he  kindly  clubbed  him — that  he  hardly 
deigned  to  look  at  them.  At  last,  one  of  his  articles  was  sent  by 
mistake  to  the  compositor,  and  in  this  manner  was  published. 
The  sketch  was  so  good,  and  every  one  was  so  well  pleased  with 
it  that  from  this  time  he  became  a  constant  contributor. 

Hawthorne  met  with  a  similar  reception  when  he  made  his 
first  attempts  in  the  way  of  literature.  Not  a  critic  in  America 
could  be  found  who  would  say  a  favoring  word  for  the  young  au- 
thor. He  himself  sometimes  became  almost  discouraged,  and 
began  to  doubt  his  own  ability  and  merit.  "And  a  fiction-mon- 
ger I  became.  But  was  there  ever  such  weary  delay  in  obtain- 
ing the  slightest  recognition  from  the  public,  as  in  my  case.  I 
sat  down  by  the  way-side  of  life  like  a  man  under  enchantment, 
and  a  shrubbery  sprang  up  around  me,  and  the  bushes  grew  to  be 
saplings,  and  the  saplings  became  trees,  until  no  exit  appeared 
possible,  through  the  tangling  depths  of  my  obscurity." 

Until  he  was  forty  years  old  his  writings  were  known  only 
to  his  personal  friends,  and  a  few  general  readers.     But,  after  a 
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long  and  patient  waiting  on  his  part,  critics  at  last  learned  to 
know  that  there  lived  among  them  a  genius,  and  one  of  the  first 
rank,  a  man  whose  genuine  simplicity  and  modesty  had  hitherto 
contributed  towards  keeping  him  from  the  notice  of  the  general 
public,  but  whose  talents  had  brought  him — up  to  this  time  a  sort 
of  Bohemian  in  literature — into  the  first  rank  of  American  au- 
thors. Longfellow  was  the  first  to  recognize  his  merit,  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  North  American  Review,  for  the  year  1839,  he  gave 
a  just  and  generous  criticism  of  the  genius  of  his  friend,  but 
though  this  brought  him  into  the  notice  of  the  literati,  yet  for 
many  years  it  made  but  little  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  perhaps  the  best  of  his  romances,  is  a  story  of 
shame,  sorrow  and  retribution,  simply,  plainly  and  honestly 
told.  If  read  understandingly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
romances  ever  issued  from  an  English  press.  It  deals  with  but 
few  characters,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  walks  of  common 
life.  But  there  is  here  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  a  deep 
and  extended  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  human 
mind,  a  thorough  understanding  of  those  few  elementary  princi- 
ples which  underlie  our  exterior  humanity.  His  men  and  women 
seem  to  be  real  characters,  and  we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  we  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  met  them.  We 
may  say  of  him  as  truly  as  Carlyle  says  of  Richter,  "  A  poet, 
and  among  the  greatest  of  his  time,  we  must  reckon  him,  though 
he  wrote  no  verses ;  a  philosopher,  though  he  promulgated  no 
systems." 

The  sun  of  his  life  was  every  day  winding  about  in  nar- 
row and  narrower  circles.  The  old  man,  who  had  acquired, 
by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  a  lasting  reputation  for  himself  and 
his  own,  at  last  became  weary,  and  evidently  the  best  part  of  his 
work  had  been  accomplished.  At  this  time,  when  Death  had  al- 
ready marked  him  for  its  own,  he  tortured  from  his  aching  brain 
his  last  great  work,  which  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. Some  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  production  of 
which  the  "  Master"  may  not  be  ashamed.  Others  severely  con- 
demn it.  What  shall  be  its  place  in  literature  time  alone  can  tell ; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  same,  we 
should  say  it  will  never  be  a  popular  work,  and  it  will  be  admired 
only  by  those  who  understand  and  can  appreciate  the  genius  of 
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its  author.  It  is  too  sombre  in  its  aspect,  and  too  full  of  psycho- 
logical mysteries,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  but  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  stop  and  investigate  these  mysteries 
with  the  author,  it  will  be  a  help  and  source  of  information. 

In  closing  an  essay  like  this,  what  is  there  left  for  one  to  say  ? 
Eulogy  of  the  illustrious  dead  is  little  to  the  purpose,  for  he  is 
above  our  eulogies.  Praises  nor  condemnation  can  affect  this 
genius  of  literature.  The  death  of  a  great  and  good  man  !  What 
is  it  ?  Bishop  Hall,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  answers  thus  :  "Death 
borders  upon  our  birth  and  our  cradle  stands  in  the  grave." 
When  Hawthorne's  remains  were  followed  to  the  quiet  hillside 
at  Concord  by  his  sorrowing  friends,  if  earthly  comfort  could 
have  solaced  them,  they  might  have  thought  on  those  beautiful 
lines — 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Stanfoed. 


"  The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds"  is  a  noble  theme.  Upon 
it  depends,  we  suppose,  the  happiness  of  love,  and  from  it  spring 
the  nobler  ambitions  of  philanthropy.  Intimacy  of  those  having 
a  common  aim  and  like  dispositions  is  as  natural  as  that  water 
should  seek  its  own  level.  Besides  affording  pleasure  and  unfold- 
ing the  world  without,  it  teaches  man  something  of  himself,  and 
strengthens  the  bond  of  true  friendship  between  himself  and  his 
fellow. 

But  when  an  individual  restricts  his  association  to  a  particu- 
lar few,  cares  nothing  for  the  confiding  friendship  or  mental  qual- 
ities of  those  not  belonging  to  his  particular  clique,  is  he  not 
committing  error  ?  With  especial  frequency  is  this  observed  in 
college  students.  So  far  as  the  college  course  teaches  us  men, 
it  should  do  so   in  general,  like   all  its  other  training.     Its  aim 
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should  be  to  give  us,  in  the  ample  field  it  affords,  a  correct  and 
extended  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  wide  diversity.  Not 
to  create  a  few  exclusive  friendships,  but  to  impart  that  perfect 
symmetry  of  character  and  true  amiability  of  disposition,  which 
shall  ^command  the  highest  esteem  of  virtue-loving  people  where^ 
ever  found.  And  this  aim  cliques,  we  believe,  fend  to  pervert. 
Young]men  are  not  often  found  in  college  with  such  developed 
characters  that  four  years'  constant  attention  to  a  single  half  doz- 
en is  necessary  to  comprehend  them. 

Cliques  are  induced  by  other  motives.  In  one  instance  a 
faction  predisposed  to  combine  jollity  and  sport  largely  with  the 
more  earnest  pursuit  of  high  culture  in  mathematics  and  lan- 
guage, secure  rooms  in  a  retired  locality,  and,  undisturbed  by  in- 
terlopers, and  themselves  never  soliciting  the  society  of  others, 
follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  Suppose  that  laughter,  and 
song,  and  continued  but  innocent  amusement,  never  become  te- 
dious ;  that  to  these  the  wine-cup  and  carousal  are  never  added  ; 
that  blasphemy  and  vice  are  never  licensed.  There  is  inevitably 
a  shrinking  from  the  slow,  labored  thought  that  takes  hold  of  the 
reality  in  life  and  that  refines  the  sensibilities.  There  is  not  the 
well  rounded  culture  gained,  which  makes  the  complete  man. 
There  is  little  acquired  in  this  association  which  fits  young  men 
to  stand  before  judges  or  to  sit  with  divines. 

In  another  quarter  we  remark  with  no  more  favor,  a  clique 
of  the  opposite  extreme  ;  a  set  of  nice  fellows.  They  frown  up- 
on those  not  as  sanctimonious  as  themselves,  disdain  the  compa- 
ny and  opinions  of  those  not  up  to  their  own  high  tone  and  sup- 
posed refinement,  and,  associating  only  with  themselves,  cultivate, 
instead  of  charity,  a  narrow  bigotry.  They  meet,  enjoy  an  ex- 
alted communing,  smoke  their  weak  cigars  with  complacent  sat- 
isfaction, think  how  favored  they  are  among  men,  and  dream  that 
they  are  always  going  to  mingle  with  such  kind,  fawning  com- 
panions. They  have  no  poor  cloth  in  their  company.  And  they 
go  forth  knowing  nothing  of  the  hard,  matter-of-fact  men  and 
arguments  with  which  brave  spirits  must  contend. 

Of  a  dozen  cliques  that  may  always  be  described,  let  these 
two  suffice.  We  believe  their  influence  upon  their  own  members 
is  to  restrict  virtue  and  cover  vice.  They  develop  one  side  of 
the  man,   dwarf  the  other.     They  are  for  a  time  enjoyable,  but 
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not  unfrequently  end  in  mutual  dislike.  All  the  good  that  is 
gained  by  them  can  be  secured  without  them,  and  without  them 
much  evil  is  averted. 

Their  influence  extends  beyond  their  own  circle.  Others 
observe  that  cliques  rule,  and  by  constraint  are  led  to  connect 
themselves  with  some  party,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a 
companionship,  till  at  last  class  union  is  impossible. 

We  believe  the  common  and  individual  interest  of  our  col- 
lege brotherhood  is  best  subserved  by  a  friendship  and  associa- 
tion catholic  throughout.  Everywhere,  no  principle  is  so  good 
as  that  of  republicanism.  We  would  see  men  of  one  tempera- 
ment welcoming  to  their  fellowship  those  who,  entertaining  differ- 
ent intentions,  can  benefit  and  be  benefitted  by  the  affiliation. 
Let  our  humanity  be  so  broad  as  to  include  "  both  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek" ;  our  interest  in  one  another,  universal.  "  Rings" 
have  become  an  abomination  in  the  high  places  of  the  nation.  Is 
it  not  becoming  the  young  men  who  expect  hereafter  to  exert  an 
influence  in  determining  the  nation's  character,  to  consider  wheth- 
er the  rings  and  cliques  of  college  life  are  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote that  disinterested  benevolence  and  breadth  of  intellect, 
which  will  one  day  be  demanded  in  the  discharge  of  the  higher 
responsibilities  ?  Aesaitch, 


That  we  have  no  private  ends  to  gain,  and  no  grudges  to 
satisfy,  please  be  well  assured.  That  we  wish  to  offer  advice  to 
the  authorities,  and  to  find  fault  with  existing  customs  because  it 
is  fashionable,  do  not  suppose.  Let  those  who  enjoy  giving  en- 
during "  hurts"  use  their  "  keenest  weapons."  If  that  be  their 
mission,  we  bid  them  God  speed  !  Let  those  who  have  no  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  imagine  every  established  custom  to  be 
an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  undergraduates,  and  the  spe- 
cial delight  of  those  who  execute  the  laws,  vent  their  own  spleen, 
each  in  his  own  vernacular.     We  simply  wish  to  express  certain 
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convictions  upon  the  above-named  subject,  without  seeming  to 
call  any  one  to  account,  or  presuming  that  we  shall  initiate  any- 
speedy  reform  in  the  matter. 

There  are  two  prizes  of  merely  nominal  values,  offered  to 
both  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  "for  excellence  in  orato- 
ry." The  contestants  for  these  prizes  are  elected  by  their  respect- 
ive classes,  and  they  declaim  the  productions  of  others,  in  the 
presence  of  able  judges.  This  is  "Prize  Speaking"  at  Dart- 
mouth. The  objections  to  it,  are  as  follows  :  First,  that  it  rep- 
resents, in  no  proper  degree,  the  best  talent  of  a  class  in  the  de- 
partment of  oratory.  There  is  a  recognized  difference  between 
declamation  and  oratory ;  between  elocution  and  eloquence.  In 
the  one,  we  are  impressed  with  the  skill  and  grace  with  which 
the  speaker  performs  a  mechanical  exercise ;  in  the  other,  we  are 
brought  into  direct  acquaintance  with  the  mental  power  of  the 
speaker,  are  moved  by  his  emotion,  and  influenced  by  his  thought. 
The  one  is  acquired  with  comparative  ease  : — given,  a  fair  voice, 
a  taking  piece,  and  a  few  weeks  of  elocutionary  training,  and  a 
man  without  force  or  wit  may  win  the  highest  honor  on  the  stage. 
The  other,  if  not  natural,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most  assid- 
uous effort.  A  life-time  may  give  one  only  moderate  power  as 
an  orator. 

In  every  college  class  there  are  those  who  are  well  able  to 
prepare  finished  orations,  and  to  deliver  them  with  marked  effect. 
To  these  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  prizes  in  oratory 
should  fall ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  college,  to  the  class,  and  to  the 
competitors  themselves,  that  they  be  allowed  to  write  and  pro- 
nounce the  best  oration  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  exhi- 
bition of  a  trained  voice,  and  graceful  person  on  the  stage,  is 
well  enough  in  a  juvenile  community,  in  which  no  higher  power 
is  developed  ;  but  it  is  not  well  enough,  that  such  a  performance 
should  be  naade  to  represent  the  ability  of  a  renowned  Universi- 
ty of  learning,  in  oratory,  that  noblest  of  all  powers.  The  more 
correct  the  elocution  the  better;  but  to  require  that,  as  the  only 
or  chief  excellence  on  the  stage,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to 
make  good  penmanship  the  first  requisite  of  superiority  in  com- 
position. The  power  of  vigorous  thought,  and  the  ability  to 
clothe  it  in  language  well  arranged  and  forcible,  should  be  re- 
quired before  all  things  else.    Voice,  manner  and  utterance  are 
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all  minor  considerations,  and  to  be  taken  into  account  only  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  importance. 

The  second  objection  is  involved  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
speakers  are  selected.  It  is  virtually  done  by  class  elections. 
The  six  men  who  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  strive  for  the 
prizes.  Now  these  men  may  be  the  best  orators  in  the  class,  and 
they  may  not  be.  The  class  attend  the  regular  college  exercises 
in  at  least  two  divisions.  Those  in  one,  seldom,  if  ever,  have  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  speaking  in  the  other,  and  must  decide  from 
hearsay  of  the  best  oratorical  talent.  The  divisions  are  there- 
fore mutually  unqualified  for  judging  who  will  best  honor  the 
class.  They  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  vote  intelligently 
on  the  matter. 

Aside  from  this,  popularity  of  individuals,  society  feeling, 
clique  rule,  all  have  their  influence  in  the  voting.  No  one  who 
is  wwpopular  can  be  elected,  even  though  nine  tenths  of  a  class 
acknowledge  him  to  be  the  best  speaker ;  no  more  than  two 
members  of  one  society  could  receive  the  vote,  even  though  it 
should  possess  great  superiority  in  that  direction ;  and  the  om- 
nipotence of  cliques  not  unfrequently  presents  an  unjust  record. 
We  submit,  that  the  estimation  in  which  one  is  held  by  his  class 
— be  that  estimate  high  or  low — cannot,  with  any  justice,  be  al- 
lowed the  remotest  influence,  in  determining  wThether  or  not  he 
may  contend  for  the  prize.  Does  a  class  say  who  shall  strive  for 
the  Latin,  Mathematical,  or  Essay  prizes  ?  That  would  be  equal- 
ly fair,  for  in  either  case  there  is  no  fairness  whatever.  The  class 
has  as  correct  an  idea  where  the  superiority  of  scholarship  lies, 
and  who  the  essayists  are,  as  of  what  individuals  best  combine 
the  elements  of  true  oratory.  Why  then  should  they  not  have 
the  same  voice  in  the  one  as  the  other  ?  Plainly  if  fairness  be 
sought,  there  should  be  no  distinction  in  this  respect.  Allow 
each  member  of  a  class  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  six,  with  the  understanding  that  the  best  written  and  spoken 
orations — so  judged  by  the  Professor  of  Oratory — shall  gain  for 
their  respective  authors  the  opportunity  of  contending  for  the 
highest  honor  the  college  can  offer,  and  the  only  possibility  of  un- 
fairness must  involve  the  inability  of  the  Professor  to  judge  of 
the  highest  merit,  which  must  likewise  involve  his  unfitness  for 
his  professorship.    If  one   whose  business  it  is  to   criticise  and 
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compare,  and  who  listens  to  each  individual  with  unprejudiced 
mind,  cannot  judge  with  uniform  fairness,  what  possible  reason 
can  be  adduced  why  a  class,  of  which  every  individual  is  preju- 
diced, in  this  way  or  that,  in  respect  to  every  other — society  and 
personal  relations  covering,  as  they  always  do,  a  multitude  of  sins, 
or  exaggerating  ordinary  virtues — should  have  the  say  in  a  ques- 
tion regarding  real  merit  ?  It  is  not  apparent.  The  fact  is,  the 
Professor  would  see  to  it  that  there  should  be  the  utmost  fair- 
ness ;  while,  under  the  present  arrangement,  classes  make  sure 
that  certain  individuals,  however  meritorious,  shall  not  be  of  the 
number  of  speakers,  and  that  certain  ends  shall  be  gained.  The 
present  system  creates  general  dissatisfaction ;  the  other  would 
be  attended  with  uniform  good-feeling,  and  increased  excellence 
in  oratory. 

Another  objection  is  found  in  the  insignificance  of  the  pri- 
zes offered.  If  the  offering  of  prizes  is  legitimate  in  itself,  their 
value  should  be  such  as  to  offer  inducements  to  men  of  superior 
minds,  but  inferior  purses,  to  strive  for  the  sake  of  the  prize,  as 
well  as  the  honor.  As  well  have  no  prize  at  all,  as  one  so  small 
as  never  in  itself  to  excite  competition.  Some  men  will  not  strive 
for  honor  alone ;  they  avoid  notoriety,  and  are  embarrassed  by 
success ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  sum  of  money  will 
arouse  them  to  vigorous  effort.  They  are  in  need  of  it,  to  meet 
college  expenses;  or  they  would  add  some  luxury  to  their  unva- 
rying life.  More  than  this,  it  well  nigh  seems  a  dishonor,  for  a 
college  to  offer  so  trifling  a  reward,  for  excellence  in  so  high  a  de- 
partment as  that  of  oratory.  It  is,  at  least,  a  matter  of  regret. 
This  regret  is,  at  present,  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  fact  that 
the  prizes  are,  in  reality,  given  for  mere  expression;  but  even  this 
being  the  case,  since  there  is  no  encouragement  whatever  offered 
for  complete  oratory,  there  should  be  some  sufficient  incitement 
to  stimulate  the  class  to  the  highest  attainment  possible,  in  the 
art  of  elocution.  The  degree  of  energy  exerted  in  any  particu- 
lar direction  depends  upon  the  inducements  offered.  So  in  this 
case,  it  were  better  that  the  prizes  be  without  name,  than  with- 
out value. 

We  respectfully  ask  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  Dartmouth,  to  consider  this  matter.  w  Our 
college  is  noted  for  the  orators  she  has  given  to  the  country.  No 
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alma  mater  can  present  a  roll  of  more  illustrious  names.  She  has 
now  to  compete  with  larger  institutions,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  them,  yet  is  perhaps  behind  them  all  in  that  progressive 
spirit  which  marks  the  American  college  of  to-day.  We  who 
have  not  fully  spent  our  college  life,  are,  perhaps,  only  too  ready 
to  notice  many  unavoidable  defects ;  and  we  do  not  scruple  to 
complain,  and  to  denounce  existing  things  indiscriminately.  We 
too  often  set  ourselves  up  as  infallible  critics,  imagine  the  Facul- 
ty and  Trustees  to  be  sleepy  and  disinterested  gentlemen  of  leis- 
ure, who  have  as  little  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
as  for  the  individuals  who  make  up  its  classes.  Not  in  this  spir- 
it, however,  is  this  article  written  ;  but  rather  in  the  belief  that 
the  various  branches  of  our  college  system  are  held  in  scrupulous 
regard  by  its  guardians,  who  desire  to  make  only  such  changes, 
as  shall  advance  the  general  interests  of  the  institution.  The 
defects  in  the  matter  under  discussion  are  too  gross  to  long  es- 
cape their  attention  ;  and  we  believe  that  a  few  years,  at  the  most, 
will  mark  decided  changes  in  the  present  system  of  "  Prize 
Speaking."  F.  A.  T. 


"  What  luck!"  old  Dr.  Wheelock  said. 
"  My  poor  young  Indian  school  is  dead. 
This  shiftless,  lazy  Indian  race 
Don't  seem  to  take  much  stock  in  grace. 
I'd  sooner  try  to  teach  wild-cats 
Than  Christianize  these  Indian  brats. 
I'd  fairly  got  them  under  way, 
In  learning  how  to  read  and  pray, 
When  from  the  forest  came  their  dads 
And  carried  off  the  luckless  lads ; 
And  now  they'd  scalp  me  if  they  could — 
These  red  skins  lurking  in  the  wood. 

I've  lived,  I  think,  quite  long  enough, 
This  Indian  problem's  quite  too  tough." 
Vol.  Vi. — oo. 
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itmaca's  XI  @ds. 


TO   LEUCONOE. 


Ask  not — 'tis  sin  to  know — what  end 
The  gods  to  thee,  or  me,  intend. 
Nor  yet  Leuconde  resort, 
To  signs  by  eastern  Magi  taught. 
Far  better  for  us  all  to  bear, 
Whatever  lot  falls  to  our  share, 
Content,  should  Jove  add  to  our  store 
Of  lengthened  years,  some  winters  more ; 
Or  still  unmoved  should  this  one  be, 
The  last  to  us,  by  his  decree, 
This  present  one  which  vexes  sore 
The  rocks  on  the  Etrurian  shore. 
Therefore,  to  Wisdom's  ways  incline — 
Forego  at  once  all  use  of  wine, 
And  learn  above  all  things,  Oh  man, 
To  limit  Hope  to  each  day's  span — 
For  even  while  conversing  here, 
Invidious  Time  speeds  his  career — 
Hence  seize  the  present — in  it  live, 
Nor  to  the  morrow  credence  give. 
Koslyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1872.  J.  O. 


Que  righteous  wrath  is  stirred  within  us,  and  we  desire  you, 
most  noble  Dartmouth,  and  all  your  readers,  generous  and  gentle, 
to  share  it  with  us.  We  ask  leave  therefore  to  say  a  few  words. 
all  of  them  in  plain  English,  and  some  in  pretty  strong  Saxon. 
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The  case  is  this  :  a  person  not  long  ago  stole  from  the  Col- 
lege Library  a  rare  and  valuable  book,  bound  by  Hayday  in  his 
best  style  of  full  calf,  then  tore  out  the  leaves,  used  the  covers 
awhile  to  keep  his  washing  record  on,  and  finally  threw  them 
away.  This  is  simple,  shameful  fact :  the  covers  are  now  in  our 
possession  inscribed  with  the  autograph  of  the  interesting  indi- 
vidual— not  his  name,  however,  or  we  should  delight  to  publish 
it  for  the  admiration  of  the  community.  The  book  was  not  a 
large  one  to  be  sure,  and  perhaps  not  widely  known;  "Nicolaus 
Venetus,  Reysen  naar  Indieu  :  Amsterdam,  1664",  a  small  quar- 
to of  only  50  or  60  pages,  not  of  course  likely  to  be  of  much  use 
to  any  of  us,  but  rare  and  curious,  and  of  value  to  any  antiquari- 
an, historian  or  geographer  busy  with  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.     To  replace  it  would  cost  perhaps  $15  or  $20. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a  fellow  deserves  to  be  called 
a  Thief,  a  Boor,  and  a  Fool — all  in  one  and  at  once ;  and  if  you, 
good  Dartmouth,  will  give  us  the  chance  to  do  this  in  print,  and 
will  join  in  the  malediction  we  shall  feel  better — we  think  we  do 
already,  as  we  perceive  your  ready  sympathy. 

As  to  his  being  a  thief  of  course  nothing  really  need  be  said, 
but  there  is  one  peculiarly  mean  and  sneaking  trait  in  this  kind 
of  stealing  worth  a  moment's  thought.  It  is  stealing  the  gifts  of 
the  dead,  and  stealing  from  the  comparatively  defenceless.  That 
which  belongs  to  a  single  person  is  protected  by  his  personal  in- 
terest, and  whoever  meddles  with  it  usually  expects  to  encounter 
peril;  some  boldness  at  least  is  needed.  Public  property  on  the 
other  hand  is  less  vigilantly  watched,  nor  is  its  loss  so  personally 
resented  by  the  interested  community.  Cowardly  scoundrels 
understand  and  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  To  steal  in  this  way 
is  positively  wicked,  comparatively  safe,  and  superlatively  con- 
temptible. 

Then  as  to  the  next  point,  we  called  him  a  Boor,  and  we  beg 
the  pardon  of  the  Boors,  who  may  be  morally  very  estimable 
people.  But  their  characteristic  qualities  are  a  stupid  dulness  of 
perception,  an  utter  want  of  delicacy,  a  complete  insensibility  to 
beauty  and  the  fitting  which  makes  them  simply  intolerable  in 
polite  society.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  doer  of  the  disgrace- 
ful act  above  described  must  excel  in  these  very  traits.  One 
might  go  farther,  for  a  more  utter  insensibility  to  even  common 
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decency  could  hardly  be  found  in  the  pig-stye.  Just  as  a  hog 
would  treat  a  diamond  mixed  with  the  corn  he  munches,  so  this 
creature  treats  this  poor  little  jewel  of  a  book.  To  his  brutish 
nature  it  was  worthless — he  couldn't  read  it;  and  its  venerable 
antiqui  ty  of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  its  rarity  and  ele- 
gant dress  brought  it  no  favor  in  his  eyes ;  so  he  tears  it  to  pieces 
and  tosses  it  away  with  a  dissatisfied  grunt. — Let  us  do  him 
justice  though — Man  is  higher  than  the  brute.  He  made  it  use- 
ful according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability  by  keeping  two 
months'  washing  records  on  the  covers.  And  then  consider  the 
absurd  folly  and  stupidity  of  throwing  out  such  a  thing  with  his 
own  handwriting  on  it. 

But  since  his  name  was  not  written,  and  since  as  yet  our  ev- 
idence is  only  circumstantial,  it  is  probably  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  a  personal  exposure  :  indeed  as  things  stand  a  mistake 
would  be  so  possible  and  so  unfortunate  that  we  shall  never  utter 
our  suspicions  until  they  become  certainties  ;  perhaps  not  then. 
For  the  object  we  wish  to  gain,  dear  Dartmouth,  by  these  plain 
and  severe  words,  is  not  to  destroy  an  evil  doer  or  even  to  harm 
him  personally — we  would  much  rather  do  him  good — but  to  call 
out  such  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  as  will  make  such 
things  practically  impossible  hereafter  ;  and  peradventure  cause 
some  who  are  following  more  closely  than  perhaps  they  think,  in 
the  footsteps  of  this  illustrious  predecessor,  to  consider  their  ways 
and  mend  them. 

It  is  very  shameful  that  such  abuses  should  still  exist  among 
us  ;  but  only  the  other  day  we  picked  up  in  an  outhouse  of  the 
Chandler  Building  a  portion  of  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Academy,"  containing  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Peirce  on  the  Latitude  of  Cambridge.  ]Srow  we  do  not  know 
that  this  pamphlet  came  from  the  College  Library,  but  we  fear, 
and  have  reason  to  fear  it  did,  for  this  very  number  seems  to  be 
missing  from  the  files.  If  so,  then  here  is  another  outrage  of  the 
same  sort  before  described — an  unprincipled,  ignorant  philistine 
robs  a  public  library  of  books  whose  value  he  is  too  stupid  to  un- 
derstand, and  puts  them  to  the  basest  uses.  Shame  on  all  such 
say  we,  and  think  we  hear  a  responsive  echo  from  our  readers. 

Philo-btbliox. 
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JUi  ScixmcB  &xxd'$  Thought 


BY    FRANK    II.    CAELETON,    CLASS    '72,    NEWPORT,    N.    H. 


Man  is  restricted  in  his  vision.  His  faculties  are  sublime, 
but  they  are  limited.  He  finds  himself  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
creation  which  he  understands  only  in  part.  Looking  within  him- 
self he  discovers  principles  which  actuate  his  whole  being,  and 
which  unerringly  point  in  certain  directions,  but  whose  workings 
he  cannot  fathom.  He  sees,  he  feels,  he  wills  ;  yet  all  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  his  nature.  His  consciousness  testifies 
to  his  being,  and  is  the  underlying  condition  of  all  his  faculties. 
Nature  around  him  presents  an  order  and  purpose,  so  strongly 
marked  and  clearly  seen,  as  to  be  referable  only  to  one  creative 
will.  Wherever  he  looks,  he  finds  the  same  evidence  of  design  ; 
the  internal  and  the  external  both  answering  to  the  same  wise 
purpose.  We  postulate  this,  then,  of  our  subject.  There  is  run- 
ning through  nature  a  principle  which  harmonizes  with  the  inner 
consciousness,  that  God  is  the  Maker  of  the  law  which  governs 
Matter,  Mind  and  Spirit. 

The  proposition  which  we  wish  to  prove  is :  All  Science 
is  the  Thought  of  God, — taking  Science  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  as  the  measure  of  all  known  truth,  whether  ascer- 
tained through  consciousness,  or  study,  or  revelation.  This  prop- 
osition is  so  broad,  ranging  through  all  the  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, that  we  can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent 
truths,  taking  this  as  our  leading  thought,  that  God's  plan  can  be 
alike  distinguished,  in  its  various  unfoldings,  in  the  realms  of  Mat- 
ter, Mind,  and  Spirit, 
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I.     Let  us  look  now  at  GocVs  Plan  in  Matter. 

We  consider  the  realm  of  matter  first,  because  it  is  the  most 
tangible,  and  in  it  we  most  readily  distinguish  the  workings  of 
law. 

Man  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  mat- 
ter ;  our  faculties  will  not  allow  it;  all  we  can  understand  are  its 
sensible  properties.  We  see  it  before  us  in  manifold  shapes,  from 
the  grain  of  sand,  or  particle  of  flesh,  up  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
which  revolve  above  us.  Commencing  with  what  is  termed  the 
lowest  creation,  there  is  "  an  observed  order  of  facts."*  The 
earth  which  we  inhabit  was  fitted  for  man  by  successive  stages, 
each  one  preparing  the  way  and  following  the  other  in  regular 
gradation.  Each  of  the  simple  elements  has  properties  which  fit 
it  to  bear  a  part  in  the  great  whole ;  each  so  carefully  adjusted  as 
to  combine  only  with  certain  ones  in  special  proportions  and  for 
special  ends.  Law  regulates  matter  in  all  its  combinations;  the 
simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complex  reveal  it.  The  great  forces 
of  nature,  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  whatever  pre- 
vails in  space,  though  agents  in  themselves,  may  be  but  the  re- 
sults of  other  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  they  must  ever  act. 
Matter  is  that  through  which  law  manifests  itself,  and  therefore 
has  no  inherent  virtue  of  its  own.  So.  far  as  scientific  men  have 
investigated  they  have  found  that  every  event, — no  matter  what 
its  nature, — can  be  assigned  to  some  ruling  cause.  The  workings 
of  these  causes  they  have  described  in  words  and  termed  "  Laws 
of  Nature."  In  every  department  of  study  we  see  the  action  of 
these  laws.  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  are  but  classifi- 
cations of  ascertained  principles.  In  Natural  History  there  is  a 
conformity  of  structure  which  we  take  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion ;  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  there  is  a  numerical  order.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  truth  in  the  maxim  of  Pythagoras,  so  strongly 
believed  by  the  mystic  philosophers,  that  "  numbers  are  the  prin- 
cipia  of  the  universe,  and  things  but  the  copies  of  numbers."t 

Man  can  originate  nothing  in  the  field  of  science.  His  abil- 
ity extends    only  to  the    discovery    of  great   laws   or    principles 


*  Humboldt  says,  "  The  philosopher  arrives  at  last  at  an  intimate 
persuasion  that  one  indissoluble  chain  of  affinity  binds  together  all  na- 
ture."— Cosmos. 

t  Vide  Whewell's  Philosophy  of  Inductive  Sciences.    Vol.  II 
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which  pervade  all  of  God's  works.  He  cannot  modify  law  or 
turn  it  out  of  its  course.  All  he  can  do  is  to  watch  the  workings 
as  far  as  his  feeble  faculties  will  allow,  and  avail  himself  of  the 
mutual  action  and  re-action  * 

There  is  no  discord  in  nature,  but  each  element,  however 
mysterious  in  its  workings,  bears  evidence  of  being  formed  by  spe- 
cial methods  which  always  act  in  the  same  way.  The  organic 
and  the  inorganic,  though  complete  in  themselves  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Take  the  simplest  object  in  nature,  and  ask 
the  questions  :  how  was  it  made  ? — for  what  purpose  was  it  crea- 
ted?— what  laws  govern  its  action  ? — and  we  find  ourselves  si- 
lenced by  the  mystery  of  creative  power.  We  see  plants  grow- 
ing around  us,  subject  to  what  we  term  "  laws."  We  see  that 
they  are  fulfilment  of  a  plan,  but  that  plan  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, for  here  we  touch  upon  a  mystery. 

All  the  operations  of  man's  body:  the  assimilation  of  food  ; 
the  building  up  of  structure  ;  the  manufacture  of  tissue,  and  the 
endless  processes  of  life,  are  carried  on  by  invariable  laws,  yet  sub- 
servient to  the  creative  will.  The  planetary  system,  so  magni- 
ficent and  vast  that  men  have  been  wont  to  worship  it  in  ages 
past,  does  not  transcend  the  idea  of  law,  but  is  rather  the  servant 
of  it.  With  such  uniformity  and  precision  do  the  planets  revolve 
in  their  endless  courses  that  the  astronomer  can  compute  their 
precise  location  as  they  wheel  through  space. 

But  law  though  simple  and  invariable  is  multiplex.  What- 
ever we  observe  is  not  occasioned  by  one  law  alone,  but  is  rather 
the  resultant  of  several,  each  acting  upon  and  modifying  the  oth- 
ers. It  is  this  multiplicity  which  gives  us  so  much  variety  in 
mechanics.  The  simplest  operation  is  the  combination  of  various 
causes.  The  hand  which  turns  the  pages  of  this  essay  is  depend- 
ent upon  so  many  conditions  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  lengthy  volume  by  a  German  philosopher,  and  the  author  of"  The 
Optimist"  has  treated  it  in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  sketches. 

Law  shows  itself  everywhere,  and  the  few  cases  we  have 
mentioned  may  serve  as  examples  of  an  ubiquitous  principle.  In 
matter,  as  the  lowest  division,  we  most  readily  see  its  workings 
but  in  the  realm  of  mind  it  is  none  the  less  evident. 


Footprints  of  the  Creator.''—  Hugh  Miller. 
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II.     God's  Plan  as  seen  in  the  Realm  of  Mind. 

Mind  and  matter  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  man  especi- 
ally they  are  so  delicately  poised  that  a  shock  to  one  is  readily 
communicated  to  the  other.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  a 
large  school  of  metaphysicians  are  either  idealists  or  material- 
ists,— each  possessing  an  atom  of  truth,  but  that  atom  so  conceal- 
ed by  the  rubbish  of  a  false  philosophy  as  to  be  a  curse  to  its  pos- 
sessor. Like  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  ex- 
ist, but  so  closely  united  as  to  be  perfectly  distinguished  only  by 
the  Infinite  Mind*  As  night  brightens  into  day,  so  matter  gives 
way  to  mind. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unvarying  laws  which  pervade  na- 
ture, but  what  are  those  laws,  other  than  the  Method  in  which  the 
Divine  Mind  works?  The  man  who  points  to  law  and  says  : 
"  See  how  invariable  and  intricate,"  only  calls  our  attention  to  a 
partial  design  of  the  Creator  as  manifested  in  the  material  world, 
and  imperfectly  understood  by  us.  Back  of  all  law  is  the  pur- 
pose which  formed  and  the  will  which  executed  ;  or  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  f  has  fitly  expressed  it  in  his  able  work  | :  "  Law, — the 
authoritative  expression  of  will  enforced  by  power."  Wherev- 
er we  look  we  see  purpose, — far-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
The  law,  then,  is  merely  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose is  accomplished, — an  expression  of  will.  Nowhere  in  na- 
ture is  a  purpose  attained,  except  as  laws  are  brought  in  as  in- 
struments ;  and  these  laws  are  immutable  only  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing an  individual,  identical  force,  employed  as  the  Controlling 
Power  may  designate.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  a  superior 
mind  conflicts  with  the  laws  of  matter.  To  take  a  familiar  illus- 
tration. The  human  body  is  governed  by  certain  physiological 
laws,  yet  it  is  free  and  under  perfect  control  of  the  will. 

We  can  appreciate  purpose  in  nature  only  as  we  single  out 
from  her  well-stored  laboratory  some  particular  object,  and  ana- 
lyze so  far  as  we  can  its  various  parts.  Take  the  human  body. 
What  a  perfect  organism  !  What  complexity  of  parts  !  What 
manifold  processes  are  continually  going  on  !     What   more  com- 


*In  his  "Analogy  of  Religion"  Butler  also  shows  that  mind  is  inde- 
pendent of  matter. 

t  Lord  Campbell.  %  "Reign  of  Law."    Chap.  II. 
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plete  example  of  the  union  of  chemical,  physical,  electrical  and 
mechanical  principles,  all  subject  to  mental  and  spiritual  forces  ! 
What  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  all  calculated  to  make  man  the 
grand  culmination  of  nature!  And  even  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life,  such  a  relation  exists  between  the  parts,  that  from  a 
single  bone,  the  skilled  anatomist  can  construct  the  whole  frame, 
as  Cuvier*  and  Owen  t  have  done  with  the  extinct  races  of  ani- 
mals. 

As  we  pass  from  man  to  nature  in  general,  our  conception  of 
some  grand  purpose  is  enlarged.  The  material  world  is  wisely 
adapted  to  man's  constitution.  Our  own  mind  suggests  that  ev- 
ery event  has  a  cause,  wdiile  back  of  that  cause  lies  the  Eternal 
Purpose.  The  events  of  nature  seem  ordered  for  man's  peculiar 
advantage.  As  McCosh  has  so  finely  expressed  it :  "  The  sea- 
sons roll  on,  and  with  them  their  several  characteristics, — the  bud 
and  promise  of  spring,  the  full-blown  beauty  of  summer,  and  the 
fruitful  riches  of  autumn, — all  culminating  in  the  gloomy  night 
of  winter,  in  which  nature  rests  and  prepares  for  anew  exertion ; 
and  this,  not  because  the  phenomena  proceed  from  any  isolated 
cause,  but  because  a  vast  variety  of  independent  agents  are  made 
to  conspire  for  the  production  of  one  end.  These  general  agents 
are  the  grand  means  of  enabling  us  to  anticipate  the  future,  and 
to  take  steps  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes,  whether  in 
the  prevention  of  evil,  or  in  the  securing  of  that  which  is  good."$ 
How  providentially  have  the  atmosphere  and  climate  been  fitted 
to  man's  wants !  In  the  various  conditions  of  the  earth  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  in  the  structure  of  organic  beings,  we  can 
discern  the  same  wise  and  benevolent  adaptations,  and  the  same 
complete  unity  of  design.  Wherever  we  investigate,  we  dis- 
cover traces  of  ends,  of  final  causes.  In  animal  and  vegetable 
life  the  lower  have  supported  the  higher, — higher  and  higher  pro- 
ducts appearing  and  manifesting  a  higher  perfection  of  God. 

As  we  study  the  evidences  of  a  wise  Creator  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Geology,  besides  the  purpose  which  is  repeatedly  dis- 
closed, we  find  interesting  examples  of   what  has   been  termed 


*"  Recherches  sur  les  Ossements  Fossiles." — Cuvier. 
f  "  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs." — Owen. 

t  McCosh    on     "  The    Divine   Government,  Physical    and    Moral." 
Book  II,  chap.  1,  §4. 
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"  prospective'benevolence."  The  earth  is  filled  with  minerals  of 
every  desirable  quality,  sufficient  for  man's  present  and  future 
use;  the  soil  is  enriched  by  cultivation  ;  as  our  forests  have  dis- 
appeared, beds  of  coal  have  been  found  to  supply  us  with  heat 
and  light, — and  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  this  is  ex- 
hausted, who  can  tell  what  other  treasures  God's  benevolence 
may  not  have  planted  in  the  earth  ?  And  in  the  heavens  whence 
proceed  a  million  rays  of  light,  who  can  deny  but  that  there  are 
other  cases  of  prospective  benevolence  ? 

Glancing  backward,  man  was  not  placed  upon  the  earth  until 
the  destructive  agents  of  earlier  periods  had  been  removed,  and 
sources  of  sustenance  and  improvement  had  been  prepared.  Each 
order  of  life  had  its  period,  and  man's  came  last.  Everything 
pernicious  was  cleared  away  for  his  advent  :  food  was  furnished  ; 
certain  miasms,  like  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  were  dissipated  ;  the 
climate  was  modified ;  and  all  was  supplied  which  his  necessities 
demanded,  or  his  capacities  would  allow.* 

Who  can  deny  a  Divine  Purpose  when  everything  bears  its 
impress  ?  Let  Darwin  and  Wallace  write  volume  after  volume, 
and  go  through  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  bring  up 
the  adjustments  and  adaptations  existing  between  them  and  the 
material  world,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone, — and  what 
is  the  result  ?  They  have  only  succeeded  in  showing  that  nature 
has  proceeded  upon  some  Divine  Plan,  which  they  have  been 
able  to  unfold  only  in  part.  In  its  true  sense,  "  Natural  Selec- 
tion" has  nothing  to  do  with  "  Origin  of  Species."  At  best,  it  is 
a  mere  theory  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  differ- 
ent species  have  sprung  up.  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  lengthy  chapter 
on  "  Laws  of  Variation"f  does  not  give  an  inkling  as  to  the  real 
source  of  life  in  a  newly  discovered  plant  or  animal.  Whence 
comes  the  life  ? — this  is  the  vital  point.  The  conditions  under 
which  a  plant  grows,  have  no  bearing  on  the  question,  whence 
came  this  life  originally  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that 
is  from  the  hand  of  God.  Here  our  inquiries  must  cease,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  generation, — 


*  "  The  earliest  remains  of  man  and  his  art,  occur  in  the  bones  of 
extinct  post-tertiary  animals."  "  The  Terrace  Epoch  is  one  of  transi- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  the  peculiar  post-tertiary  life  ends,  and  the 
age  of  man  opens." — Dana's  "  Manual  of  Geology,"  Part  III,  Sec.  4. 

t  "  The  Origin  of  Species."    Chap.  Y. 
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the  production  of  the  organic  out  of  the  inorganic, — even  more, 
there  can  be  no  organisms  formed  out  of  organic  matter,  until  a 
seed  in  some  shape  has  been  deposited.  * 

There  is  a  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  matter  and 
the  phenomena  of  mind.  Whatever  appears  must  proceed  from 
purpose,  or  else  we  have  a  mere  world  of  chance.  Because  we 
cannot  understand  all  the  phenomena,  we  must  not  say  there  is 
no  use  intended.  The  designs  of  nature  are  so  complicated  as 
to  be  but  partially  understood.  Not  until  the  "  mortal  takes  on 
immortality,"  can  all  be  apprehended.  Time  and  study,  however, 
have  revealed  much  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Many  things 
which  man  once  considered  useless  are  now  found  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  For  example,  in  Physics,  gravitation,  al- 
though it  draws  the  falling  man  to  the  earth,  is  that  which  keeps 
the  planetary  system  in  its  place  ;  friction,  though  it  stands  as  a 
barrier  to  "  perpetual  motion,"  is  nevertheless  indispensable  in  the 
application  of  all  mechanical  principles.  And  so  we  might  go  on, 
for  what  man  considers  a  curse  is  often  a  blessing.  All  we  find 
in  this  world  is  part  of  God's  great  plan.  That  which  seems  an 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  one  Purpose  is  frequently  the  ful- 
fillment of  another. 

If  it  were  possible  for  a  person  from  another  sphere  to  pay 
us  a  visit  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  nature  seemed  lifeless  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  frost, — -could  such  an  one  believe  it 
was  part  of  nature's  plan  ?  He  could  not  understand  ;  the  gen- 
eral dearth  would  remind  of  death  rather  than  life.  Yet  winter 
and  summer  are  counterparts,  and  both  equally  necessary.  With- 
out them  there  could  be  no  spring  or  autumn.  The  period  of 
seeming  inactivity  is  really  the  time  when  nature  is  preparing 
herself  for  another  effort.  In  other  departments  besides  that  of 
nature,,  we  see  the  same  manifestation.  In  the  fields  of  literature, 
science  and  religion,  there  has  been  the  long  winter,  but  it  has 
always  been  followed  by  the  brilliant  spring  and  the  rich  harvest. 
The  ages  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon  ;  Tycho  Brahe,  Gal- 
ileo and  Kepler  ;  Melancthon  and  Martin  Luther, — appear  as  the 
fruits.t 


*  Agassiz's  "  Geological  Sketches." 

t  The  names  of  Hargreaves,   Arkwright,   Watt,    Crompton,   Cart- 
wright  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel  might  be  added, 
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III.  Let  us  now  look  at  Go'cVs  Plan  as  revealed  in  the 
Realm  of  Spirit. 

Although  this  realm  is  not  visible  or  tangible,  we  can  still 
trace  God's  plan  running  through  it.  He  who  formed  the  mind 
also  formed  that  upon  which  the  mind  acts.  There  is  no  branch 
of  inquiry,  even  the  purely  physical,  which  is  not  connected 
through  endless  ramifications  with  every  other,  and  especially 
with  that  which  is  the  root  and  centre  of  them  all.  Matter  is 
governed  by  laws,  and  these  laws  are  seen  to  be  the  workings  of 
an  Infinite  Mind, — disclosing  an  Eternal  Purpose.  But  here  our 
argument  takes  another  step  upward  and  becomes  cumulative. 
Man's  grandest  conceptions  of  a  Creator  have  been  attained  by  a 
study  of  His  works.  They  reveal  the  action  of  infinite  thought. 
They  show  a  grandness  of  design  comprehensive  as  the  world, 
with  manifold  departments, — all  pervaded  by  a  grand  unity  of 
plan. 

The  theistic  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  satisfies  our 
nature.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  seen  from  the  indications  of  de- 
sign in  the  universe ;  in  the  relations  which  the  physical  world 
sustains  to  man,  which  McCosh  has  termed  "the  providential  ar- 
rangements of  the  Divine  Government."  But  that  which  comes 
home,  and  impresses  the  idea  upon  every  thinking  mind,  arises 
from  the  existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  moral  nature. 
Above  and  beyond  these,  comes  the  divine  revelation.  Although 
this  is  the  grand  climax  of  religion,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  God 
has  been  held  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world.*  Anaxagoras, 
Socrates  and  Plato  ;  Cicero  and  Seneca,  expressed  it  in  their  wri- 
tings, and  their  views  were  sustained  by  their  respective  follow- 
ers.! Man  must  have  a  God ;  if  he  lives  to-day,  it  is  that  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  if  he  lived  before  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  beyond  the  pale  of  revelation,  his  God  was  one  of  his  own 
construction,  suited  to  his  own  peculiar  views.  Osiris^  Jupiter 
and  Brahma,  have  served  in  place  of  the  "  known  God."  Reve- 
lation, too,  has  been  a  natural  belief  of  man.  Oracles,  prophecies 
and  sacred   books  exist,  even   among  the  lowest  types  of  man. 


*  "  Whether  true  or  false,  sublime  or  ridiculous,  man  must  have  a 
religion." — Thiers'  "  Consulate  and  Empire." 
t  Also  Confucius  and  Mencius. 
\  Osiris  and  Isis  were  conjoint  deities. 
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Tradition  is  full  of  the  idea  of  revelation,  from  the  classic  Greek 
to  the  sunken  African.* 

The  laws  of  matter  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  mind,  nor 
do  the  laws  of  mind  conflict  with  those  of  spirit,  but  they  sup- 
plement each  other.  The  workings  of  the  same  will  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  unfoldings  of  each.  The  three  attributes  of  the 
Creator  which  mind  and  ma  tter  suggest,  are  omnipotence,  omnis- 
cience, and  omnipresence.  These  are  seen  in  the  vastness  of  his 
works  ;  their  relation  to  law,  thence  to  time  and  motion  ;  and  in 
the  wisdom,  power  and  mysteriousness  of  nature, — each  arid  all 
showing  the  highest  perfection  of  creative  power.  Only  a  God 
of  infinite  resources  could  display  all.  that  these  include. 

Man's  moral  nature  unmistakably  points  to  a  God  of  holi- 
ness. Although  the  race  has  fallen,  yet  each  member  of  it  has 
a  faculty  which  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong.  Butler 
in  his  "  Analogy  of  Religion," — a  work  which  has  for  outlived 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,! — has  shown  that  conscience  is 
not  only  a  law,  but  that  it  is  the  supreme  law.  u  From  the  very 
economy  and  constitution  of  man,"  its  province,  he  says,  "  is  to 
preside  and  govern."  Again,  "  this  faculty  [conscience]  was 
placed  within  to  be  our  proper  governor,  to  direct  and  regulate 
all  under  principles,  passions  and  motives  of  action.  This  is  its 
right  and  office.  Thus  sacred  is  its  authority ."$  The  divine  na-» 
ture  of  conscience  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  commends  virtue  and 
disparages  vice.  Could  each  one  feel  the  force  of  the  simple  ti- 
tle of  Hopkins'§  Moral  Philosophy,  "The  Law  of  Love,  and 
Love  as  a  Law,"  we  should  better  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  conduct.  Without  going  into  morals  in 
detail,  some  of  the  tendencies  of  virtuous  action  ought  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  feeling  of  love  which  pervades  the  mind  of  the  virtu- 
ous, is  far  above  aught  that  matter  or  intellect  can  bestow.  Emo- 
tions of  pleasure  fill  the  bosom  of  the  virtuous,  and  give  a  two-fold 
joy  to  their  possessor  :  joy  because  the  action  is  right ;  and  joy  be- 
cause the  result  is  always  good.  On  the  other  hand,  pain  rises  in 
the  breast  of  him  who  decides  against  virtue.     It  takes  away  all 


*  Vedas,  Zendavesta,  Sibylline  Books,  etc. 

t  Published  in  1736. 

t "  Human  Nature,"  Sermon  II.  §  Pres.  Mark  Hopkins,  D,  D, 
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peace,  or  hardens  the  moral  faculties, — thereby  depriving  hiui  of 
the  highest  part  of  his  nature.  The  outward  character,  too, 
soon  shows  the  effect  of  virtuous  or  vicious  affections.  The  prin- 
ciple of  morality  is  planted  so  deep  in  man,  that  he  can  escape  it 
only  by  subverting  his  entire  spiritual  nature.  God  has  so  illu- 
mined man's  moral  being,  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  he  who  disobeys  becomes  an  enemy 
to  himself.  By  persisting  in  evil,  ultimately  all  power  of  discrim- 
ination is  lost ;  the  mind  becomes  incapable  of  interpreting  its 
own  acts ;  and  a  blindness  or  perverseness  comes  over  it,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  spiritual  death.  The  appetites  and  desires — 
(in  themselves  innocent  and  capable  of  increasing  our  lawful 
pleasures) — by  the  course  just  mentioned,  come  to  be  chains 
which  bind  us  to  evil. 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals  exhibit  the  power  of  the  spir- 
it. If  history  be  studied  from  the  spiritual  stand-point,  it  will  be 
seen  that  God's  plan  has  ordered  all  the  events,  and  that  finally 
some  grand  idea  of  progression  has  been  worked  out,  or  some 
warning  displayed  as  a  lesson  to  other  nations.*  Instead  of  re- 
garding history  as  a  mere  compilation  of  facts,  as  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  men  have  taken  it  as  a  philosophical  study,  and 
traced  through  all  its  departments  some  crowning  idea.  This 
idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  though  concealed  at  times  from  the 
eye  of  most  men,  either  through  prejudice  or  lack  of  discernment, 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  philosopher  and  reformer ;  while  all 
cannot  help  seeing  it  at  particular  epochs,  when  the  problem  has 
been  worked  out. 

The  Creator,  although  he  endowed  his  creatures  with  a  high 
moral  nature,  and  a  reason  which  in  itself  could  weigh  the  differ- 
ent courses  of  conduct, — although  he  placed  him  in  a  world  where 
his  wants  could  all  be  supplied,  and  where  his  surroundings 
bespeak  wisdom  and  benevolence, — foresaw,  nevertheless,  that 
man  would  fall.  Then  it  was  that  a  system  of  restoration  was 
provided,  and  his  infinite  goodness  was  disclosed  by  merely  a  re- 
currence to  the  four  indestructible  principles  of  human  nature  : 
the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  affections,  and  the  will.     The  free- 


*  E.  g.    The  case  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans,  as  well  as  Christian  na- 
tions.    Vide  "  God  in  History." 
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dom  of  neither  was  infringed,  and  man  was  left  to  decide  for 
himself. 

By  contrasting  two  opposing  systems,  we  can  often  see  to 
better  advantage  their  respective  excellencies  and  defects.  Christ- 
ianity and  Positivism  are  the  names  under  which  truth  and  error 
are  combatting  to  day.  Truth  still  preserves  its  time  worn  desig- 
nation, after  its  grand  exponent;  while  error,  constantly  shifting 
from  one  position  to  another,  changes  with  every  new  school  of  hu- 
man philosophy.  To-day  it  is  called  Positivism ;  what  it  will  be 
to-morrow,  no  one  can  tell.  Christianity  still  adheres  with  tena- 
city to  its  three  grand  pillars,  God,  Free  Will  and  Immortality. 
Positivism,  by  opposing  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  there- 
by cutting  oft*  all  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  tends  directly  to 
materialism,  and  thence  to  atheism* 

Unity  of  design  with  variety  of  method,  how  it  manifests  it- 
self at  every  turn  of  life  !  Once  more  we  point  to  this  central 
idea  running  through  all  departments  of  creation,  until  it  finds 
its  lofty  culmination  in  the  realm  of  spirit.  Man,  differently 
organized  and  under  diverse  circumstances,  how  entirely  un- 
like his  brother  man.  His  habits  of  thought,  modes  of  action, 
and  end  in  life,  are  peculiar  to  himself.  But  behold  him  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit !  Here  all  differences  are  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  whole  human  race  are  as  brothers  in  the  light  of 
divine  love.  The  Spirit  may  have  approached  each  one  by  differ- 
ent avenues,  but  the  impression  wrought  is  always  the  same,  for 
"  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith." 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  God's  plan  is  alike 
seen  in  the  departments  of  Matter,  Mind  and  Spirit.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  lowest  and  extending  to  the  highest,  we  can  per- 
ceive the  workings  of  an  infinite  Creator.  Matter  is  governed 
by  law,  whether  in  the  organic  form  as  mere  substance,  or  organ- 
ized into  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  laws  which  govern  are 
uniform  and  harmonious, — always  producing  the  desired  effect. 
Mind  underlies  matter,  and  law  is  but  the  method  by  which  the 
grand  purpose  is  accomplished.     This   purpose    is  seen   in    the 


*  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
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adaptation  of  law  to  particular  ends,  as  being  the  forerunner  of  a 
still  higher  manifestation ;  while*  God's  plan  as  revealed  in  the 
realm  of  spirit  is  the  grand  end  of  creation.  Here  all  things  cen- 
tre :  conscience,  morality  and  revelation  ;  a  unity  of  design  with 
variety  of  method.  Truly  all  science  is  God's  thought,  and  the 
end  of  all  philosophy,  is  God,  Free  Will  and  Immortality. 

The  universe  is  the  temple  of  our  God.  We  have  entered 
its  courts.  We  behold  as  yet  but  little  of  its  grandeur.  Step  by 
step  we  advance  along  its  numerous  aisles  and  labyrinthine  apart- 
ments. Our  study  has  led  us  to  regard  man,  not  as  an  isolated 
being,  but  as  having  a  distinct  relation  to  all  nature,  and  a  fixed 
and  definite  place  in  it.  It  exhibits  him  subjectHo  no  accident, 
but  moving  onward  in  successive  steps,  guided  by  the  power  of 
the  Highest.  When  the  end  shall  come,  let  us  hope  that  our 
minds  may  be  expanded  and  our  hearts  purified,  so  .that  we  may 
appear  unabashed  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 
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Editorial   Bepa  irtrosnt. 

The  place  for  the  discussion  of  college  reforms  is,  unquestionably,  in 
the  college  magazine.  Yet,  in  writing  for  it,  the  student  is  too  apt  to 
over-reach  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  pass  to  the  more  barren  fields 
and  glean  where  little  can  be  found  not  absolutely  valueless  to  his  pres- 
ent purpose.  It  is  a  weakness  of  many  to  wish  to  see  their  noms  de 
plume  associated  with  lofty  themes  and,  while  they  can  talk  rationally 
on  a  thousand  subjects,  they  take  those  for  their  essays  which  are  in 
their  most  literal  sense  new  and  of  which  their  ideas  are  necessarily 
crude  and  pointless.  Boating,  base-ball — anything  that  is  freely  discuss- 
ed among  the  students  tends  to  awaken  and  develop  whatever  of  wit 
and  humor  lies  latent  in  them,  and  to  give  color  and  strength  to  the 
magazine  when  given  to  its  pages.  Every  reform  in  college,  whether 
in  respect  to  hazing  or  church-going,  can  date  its  origin  back  to  a  knot 
of  students  on  the  green,  rather  than  to  the  mandates  of  a  faculty. 
Live  subjects,  every  day  subjects  are  those  which  first  catch  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  and  essays  on  them  are  those  most  likely  to  be  read  and  com- 
mented upon.  These,  if  any,  are  noticed  by  our  exchanges,  the  others 
are  apt  to  fall  like  dead  weights  into  the  dust  on  our  book-shelves.  No 
class  of  individuals  appear  to  have  more  lively  thoughts  than  students. 
The  world  at  large  regards  them  as  authorities  on  all  the  lighter  matters 
pertaining  to  a  college.  The  articles  contributed  mould  the  magazine 
and  it,  as  naturally,  moulds  the  college.  Let  attention  be  given,  then, 
to  those  topics  most  likely  to  instruct,  because  they,  most  likely,  will 
be  read  and  such  comments  as  "the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  don't  care  a 
straw  for  the  average  effusion  of  the  undergraduate,"  which  the  graver 
articles  occasionally  call  forth,  will  be  less  frequently  heard. 


In  an  article  that  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  commendation  of  its  read- 
ers, the  writer  of  Archaeological  Collections  has  thrown  some  light  on 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  art  possessions  of  several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges.  Blaming  no  one  for  the  paucity  of  these  collections,  he 
begins  by  showing  the  American  student's  great  need  of  them  and  ap- 
peals, with  a  just  pride,  to  those  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  in  our  museums.  His  suggestions  are  most  pertinent, 
considering  the  rarity  of  such  specimens  at  Dartmouth,  and  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  her  alumni. 
Vol.  Vi. — qq. 
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"  A  Book-Stealer"  is  an  attempt,  "  in  pretty  strong  Saxon,"  to  do 
justice  to  one  who  has  taken  a  dastardly  course  to  select  a  private  libra- 
ry. We  regret  that  an  individual  of  such  glaring  meanness  should  ev- 
er exist  among  us,  but  are  ready  to  join  in  giving  whatever  of  publicity 
is  possible  to  his  acts.  Unfortunately  peculations  of  this  nature  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  particular  class  or  year,  for  the  large  number  of 
books  catalogued  and  missing  evidence  that  this  institution  harbored 
thieves  long  ago.  It  shall  be  our  office,  however,  to  make  the  business 
unpopular  and  to  record  the  steps,  that  may  at  once  lead  to  an  exposure 
and  punishment  of  the  perpetrators. 


The  experiment  of  boating  is  destined  to  begin  a  new  era  in  our 
college  history.  Since  its  first  encouragement  in  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  America,  the  facilities  of  Dartmouth,  for  a  permanent  and  suc- 
cessful boat-club,  have  given  rise  to  many  exciting  discussions,  in  which 
they  have  been  extravagantly  extolled  or  more  often  stigmatized  as  too 
unpromising  to  deserve  a  defense.  Occasionally  the  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented to  a  single  class  or  even  to  the  whole  college,  and  less  frequently 
it  has  crept  into  this  magazine,  but  never  before  has  any  lasting  enthu- 
siasm been  awakened.  Before  rousing  ourselves  up  to  the  necessary 
point  of  activity,  we  needed  the  brilliant  examples  other  colleges  have 
set,  and  not  until  they  had  overcome  difficulties  which  we  shrunk  from 
encountering  did  the  enterprise  warrant  us  in  giving  it  our  support. 
But  its  feasibleness  is  no  longer  questioned.  The  discovery  is  made  that 
our  course  is  not  inferior  to  almost  any  other  in  New  England,  that  we 
have  the  requisite  muscle,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  need  not 
be  so  great  as. to  unfavorably  bias  any  one.  Something  more,  however, 
than  our  present  claims  is  wanted  to  insure  success.  In  a  few  hours, 
the  boat-club  was  placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  A  naval  outfit  has 
been  purchased,  and  the  services  of  an  experienced  trainer  secured.  It 
is  now  the  part  of  the  college  to  create  an  individual  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking, without  respect  to  classes  or  departments.  This  most  avail- 
able method  of  advertising  the  college  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
a  manly  and  health -giving  sport,  ought  to  enlist  every  one  in  its  favor, 
who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  college  at  heart.  But  a  question  aris- 
es, shall  there  be  a  university  crew  ?  Thus  far  the  academical  depart- 
ment alone  has  expressed  any  willingness  to  assist,  although  every  stu- 
dent should  be  equally  interested.  The  record  of  our  nine  illustrates 
the  folly  of  partially  sustaining  a  sport,  and  the  possibility  of  a  like  ex- 
perience in  boating  is  imminent,  unless  the  fullest  extent  of  our  resources 
can  be  relied  on.  University  crews  may  not  pull  at  the  regatta,  the 
coming  season,  but  the  doubt  ought  not  to  influence  any  one  to  keep 
back  his  support.     Dartmouth  is  sure  to  give  her  vote  in  favor  of  mixed 
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crews,  since  her  interests  so  decidedly  lie  in  that  direction,  and  we  hope 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  several  departments  here  will  be  represented, 
in  boating,  by  one  university  crew. 


It  is  a  public  misfortune  that  the  fever  for  improvement,  which  has 
attacked  the  more  enterprising  of  the  people  about  town,  has  not  also 
made  victims  of  the  authorities  who  pretend  to  look  after  our  college 
grounds  (and  don't).  We  were  deceived  by  the  outlook,  three  years 
ago,  when  ground  was  first  broken  at  Culver  Hall,  supposing  that  the 
proposed  changes  about  that  and  the  other  buildings,  would  be  some- 
time completed.  We  have  watched  any  steps  toward  improvement  with 
the  intensest  interest,  but  the  unwelcome  sight  of  grass  growing  where 
the  last  load  of  gravel  was  taken  from  a  hill  that  is  to  be  graded 
down  several  feet,  is  quite  too  much.  Now,  only  a  very  little  time  and 
money  are  Wanted  to  make  our  surroundings  neat  and  attractive.  A 
few  hundred  dollars  would  do  the  more  important  part  of  the  grading, 
remove  a  few  loads  of  rubbish,  mend  the  walks  and  make  some  other 
necessary  changes  in  the  real  estate.  Perhaps  as  a  defense  of  this  stag- 
nation, it  may  be  urged  that  not  even  a  few  hundred  dollars  can  be  se- 
cured for  such  a  purpose,  but  we  are  unprepared  to  accept  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  true  that  bequests  are  often  entangled  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  donors,  who  may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  college,  but  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  the  case  was  squarely 
presented  to  our  many  friends,  there  would  be  discovered  among  them 
one  who  would,  rather  than  found  a  scholarship  for  the  benefit  of  some 
rich  gentleman's  son,  give  for  the  good  of  all  alike. 


We  are  indebted  to  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  class  of  '54,  and  H.  F.  Hill  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot, 
class  of  '67,  for  valuable  notices  in  regard  to  alumni.  Other  graduates, 
also,  have  our  thanks  for  an  unusual  interest,  lately  manifested  in  this 
department,  but  none  have  furnished  us  as  many  items  as  these. 


The  following  back  numbers  of  the  Dartmouth  are  wanted  to,  com- 
plete files:  January,  February,  March  and  April,  1868;  January  and 
September,  1869 ;  February,  March  and  September,  1870 ;  May,  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  1871.  Subscribers  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  any  of  these  to  the  publishers. 


• 
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Batftmxxuth  Items. 

The  laboring  classes — Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

The  Seniors  were  very  pleasantly  entertained  at  Professor  Sanborn's 
house  on  the  evening  of  October  22. 

The  President  addressed  the  Theological  Society,  October  28.  Tak- 
ing as  a  theme  the  relations  of  the  Society  to  the  College,  he  urged  es- 
pecial Christian  activity  at  the  present  time.  The  Society  meets  Mon- 
day evenings  at  seven,  and  will  cordially  welcome  all  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  its  exercises. 

$800  worth  of  books  were  bought  by  the  students  at  J.  B.  Parker's 
recent  auction  sales. 

Theodore  Tilton's  speech,  which  was  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  31,  was  pronounced  by  many  persons  of  both  parties  to  bo  the 
finest  they  ever  heard. 

Up  to  date,  '73  has  subscribed  $600  towards  the  donations  to  the  li- 
braries. 

The  Phi  Zeta  Mu  Society  is  fitting  up  a  new  hall  in  the  Tontine. 

On  the  evening  of  November  1,  Hon.  E.  A.  Storrs  of  Chicago  and 
Hon.  L.  P.  Poland  of  Vermont  delivered  addresses  before  the  republi- 
cans of  Hanover,  ably  defending  the  administration. 

Some  members  of  the  Faculty  don't  take  chapel  this  term! 

The  Gas  Company  has  erected  an  imposing  monument  to  commem- 
orate its  numerous  disasters.  It  (the  monument)  seems  strongly  attract- 
ed by  Ascutney,  basely  imitating  "Pisa's  leaning  miracle." 

We  give  and  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Hon.  J.  W.  Pat- 
terson will  lecture  November  22,  in  the  College  Church,  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  Labor  to  Education. 

Mr.  Biglin,  who  arrived  in  Hanover  November  13,  will  spend  two 
weeks  with  our  crew  this  fall  and  six  weeks  next  summer.  The  new 
lap  streak  boat  was  built  by  Blakie  of  Cambridge,  and  cost  a  little  over 
$300.     The  property  of  the  club  is  insured  for  $700.. 

The  Freshmen  of  the  second  division  who  had  a  falling-out  with 
Professor  Quimby,  not  long  ago,  have  returned  to  his  embrace. 

A  few  nights  ago  a  party  of  students  were  trying  to  sing  "  She 
sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps,"  in  one  of  our  streets,  when  a  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  sleep  too,  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  shouted: 
"  Well,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  howl  like  that— you'll  wake  her  up." 

The  work  of  registering  voters'  names  in  Hanover  this  month  was 
performed  with  a  degree  of  quietness  quite  in  contrast  with  the  excite- 
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ment  of  last  March.  No  person  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  student.     The  election  passed  off  quietly. 

Never  was  the  Reading  Room  in  so  good  condition.  For  the  num- 
ber of  papers,  thanks  to  the  students,  who  voted  the  tax.  For  the  se- 
lection of  papers  thanks  lo  the  excellent  management.  For  the  gas, 
which  makes  it  a  favorite  resort  till  late  in  the  evening,  thanks  tOjthe 
Faculty. 

The  man  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast  is  no  loser  thereby.  Most  of 
the  Dartmouth  boys  have  kept  their  horses  well  blanketed,  and  no  cases 
of  the  epizootic  have  as  yet  been  reported  at  this  office. 

It  is  no  small  compliment  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  Seniors  in 
Professor  How's  lectures,  gradually  increasing,  culminated  in  the  last 
three  of  the  course,  the  enthusiasm  even  extending  to  all  departments. 

The  Observatory,  like  the  northern  hares,  has  taken  on  a  winter's 
coat  of  white — really  several  coats  of  white  paint,  but  poetical  license 
you  know.  This  causes  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  whose  heat  in- 
terfered with  the  observations.  (We  studied  Physics,  once.)  The  inte- 
rior of  the  dome  has  been  painted  a  dead  black.  For  explanation  ask 
any  Junior. 

Medical  Commencement  occurred  October  80.  The  literary  exer- 
cises consisted  of  the  reading  of  a  thesis  by  P.  E.  Bishop,  B.  P.,  and  ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  French  of  Manchester  and  President  Smith.  The  Han- 
over public  looked  upon  this  event  with,  its  usual  indifference. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Mark- 
ham  lot,  will  be  an  unusually  fine  structure.  It  will  be  a  stone  build- 
ing constructed  in  the  most  thorough  manner  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Withers,  of  New  York.  Among  its  most  interesting 
features  will  be  several  beautiful  memorial  windows.  The  stone,  which 
is  to  be  quarried  on  Mr.  Balch's  land,  will  be  on  the  ground,  ready  for 
the  workmen,  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Regular  Annual  Correspondence  with  the  noted  men  of  New 
England  has  begun.  This  results  from  the  choice  of  orator  and  poet 
for  Commencement,  with  substitutes,  ratified  by  the  Socials  legally  and 
by  the  Fraters  (must  we  say  it?)  illegally,  they  not  having  a  quorum. 
"Fratersho!" 

Though  the  papers  have  decided  that  Senator  Patterson  is  to  be 
President  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  we  learn 
that  he  has  not  yet  accepted  the  position,  but  has  the  matter  under 
consideration.     . 

Our  Professor  in  Mental  Science  says  that  narcotics  don't  increase 
mental  activity,  yet  a  good  strong  cigar  often  brings  out  all  there  is  in 
a  man. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made  of  us,  whether  any  publication  has 
yet  appeared  containing  an  account  of  the  life  or  a  collection  of  the 
works,  of  the  late  President  Lord.  No  such  volume  has  been  publish- 
ed, but  we  understand  that  one  is  in  process  of  preparation  which  will 
combine  the  two. 
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The  attractions  of  the  new  room  for  the  Museum  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  and  the  other  improvements  in  the  Medical  building,  have 
been  so  graphically  and  truthfully  described  by  our  rival  publication 
(the  catalogue)  that  we  forbear  comment.  Visit  it,  if  you  can  get  in. 
We  couldn't ! 

The  appearance  of  a  new  catalogue  always  calls  forth  a  good  many 
comments  on  its  merits  and  defects.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  unable 
to  see  any  great  difference  between  the  one  just  issued  and  other  Dart- 
mouth catalogues.  If  this  one  has  any  superiority,  it  consists  in  its 
freedom  from  fancy  letters  and  designs,  and  the  distinctness  with  which 
it  is  printed.  An  index  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  convenience 
of  the  Dartmouth  catalogue. 

If  Hanover  had  good  side-walks,  say  of  concrete,  and  a  respectable 
number  of  street-lamps,  (and  why  not?)  there  wouldn't  be  a  pleasanter 
place  in  New  England !    We  appeal  to  the  selectmen. 

We  have  been  enjoying  a  little  pleasant  weather  of  late.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  newspaper  calls  the  attention  of  agricultural  colleges  to  the  pre- 
vailing horse  disease.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  subject  more  worthy 
the  study  of  our  Bucolics.  We  know  of  no  place  in  the  world  from 
which  we  might  more  appropriately  expect  discoveries  in  the  veterina- 
ry art  than  agricultural  colleges.  We  fear  that  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued in  these  institutions  tends  to  lead  young  men  from  rather  than 
toward  the  farmer's  life.  If,  however,  any  member  of  our  College  pur- 
poses to  till  the  soil  for  a  living,  we  suggest  that  it  may  hereafter  be  very 
convenient  for  him  to  know  how  to  treat  a  sick  horse. 

We  congratulate  the  Dartmouth  Boat  Club  on  the  degree  of  interest 
in  their  enterprise  manifested  by  the  President  and  Faculty.  President 
Smith  and  one  of  the  tutors  visited  the  scene  of  the  rowing  the  other 
day,  and  smiled  on  all  around. 

A  Freshman  wants  to  know  when  the  man  spoken  of  in  the  last 
Dartmouth  as  "  up  in  the  legends"  is  coming  down! 

"  If  I  had  my  way,  said  one  in  high  position  whose  judgment  we 
prize  "  the  students  should  have  the  best  seats  in  the  church."  We 
don't  ask  that,  dear  sir,  but  we  should  like  something  more  than  the  ref- 
use. The  entering  classes,  coming  from  the  home  churches  where  their 
sittings  are  among  the  best,  with  a  reverence  for  the  house  and  worship 
of  God,  are  herded  apart  where  no  one  else  would  sit,  as  if  belonging  to 
an  inferior  race,  away  back  under  the  gallery.  There  they  sit  through 
cold  and  hot  with  a  desert  of  half  filled  pews  between  them  and  the 
preacher,  apparently  not  respected  by  any  one,  and  now  and  then  (is  it 
any  great  wonder  ?)  not  respecting  themselves.  This,  friends,  is  in  the 
College  church. 

Circulars  from  the  ,;  Great  Western  Literary  Bureau,"  of  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  have  been  received  in  Hanover.     This  corporation  propos- 
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es  to  be  brains  to  brainless  students  and  others.  It  promises,  for  a  con- 
sideration, to  furnish  essays,  lectures,  sermons,  salutatories,  valedicto- 
ries, &c,  &c,  to  all  who  need  and  are  unable  to  write  them.  jSTow  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Faculty  here's  a  chance  for  you !  Don't  slight  this  golden 
opportunity !  We  shall  expect  no  more  dull  lectures  from  you  after  this. 
If  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  to  the  project,  a  branch  of  this  in- 
stitution will  be  established  in  this  office. 

Some  people  think  it  unfortunate  for  a  college  to  be  situated  in  the 
country.  But,  after  all,  we  here  in  Hanover  enjoy  many  of  the  advant- 
ages of  city  life.  We  have  gas,  a  fine  lecture  course,  excellent  society, 
and  many  similar  blessings.  We  are  also  allowed  to  pay  from  eight  to 
twelve  dollars  a  cord  for  wood,  which  is  highly  urban.  We  moreover 
have  practiced  burglars  who  steal  our  books  and  other  property  while 
we  are  asleep  and  defenseless.  In  some  parts  of  the  village,  too,  quar- 
ters which  students  are  obliged  to  frequent,  but  which  our  health  offi- 
cers seem  to  have  overlooked,  bad  odors  may  be  found,  odors  which  in 
their  nauseating  and  disgusting  qualities  rival  any  on  this  continent. 

It  is  a  noticeable  but  certainly  not  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  village  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  our  College  exercises  to 
give  us  an  occasional  call.  Why  don't  the  ladies  drop  in  and  hear  us  re- 
cite once  in  a  while,  or  come  to  Chapel  and  worship  with  us  occasional- 
ly ?  Do  the  President  and  Faculty  discourage  it  ?  We  think  not.  Yet 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  lady  at  any  of  the  ordinary  exercis- 
es of  the  College  during  the  past  three  years.  Doubtless  some  are  de- 
terred from  calling  on  us  by  the  fear  that  such  an  unheard  of  thing  as 
the  appearance  of  ladies  at  recitation  or  prayers  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion. We  cordially  invite  them  to  lay  aside  all  apprehensions  of  this 
sort.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  see  them,  Now,  ladies,  do  come, 
please. 

The  absence  of  a  large  number  of  students  from  town  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  of  this  month,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convey- 
ance, which  people  out  of  the  village  must  have  experienced,  made  Mr. 
George  MacDonald's  audience  rather  small.  His  lecture  was  of  a  very 
high  order.  His  theory  of  poetry  and  his  wonderfully  fine  interpreta- 
tion of  Tennyson's  genius  and  works  commended  themselves  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  heard  him.  Many  admirers  of  Tennyson  received 
from  MacDonald  new  light  which  will  aid  them  much  in  their  future 
study  of  the  great  poet. 

One  Saturday  evening,  not  long  ago,  some  steps  were  taken  away 
from  the  doors  of  the  Tontine ;  and  now  some  steps  are  being  taken  by 
the  Faculty  to  discover  the  marauders.  On  the  evening  of  October  31, 
1872,  there  was,  in  the  center  of  the  Campus,  a  meeting  of  the  Hanover 
blinds,  signs,  gates,  pumps,  fences,  doors,  windows,  door-steps,  window- 
sills,  piazzas,  &c. ,  &c.  No  side-walks  or  college  buildings  were  present. 
The  President  recently  gave  this  meeting  a  first  rate  notice  in  one  of 
his  Monday  morning  lectures.     Young  men,  if  you  engage  in  such 
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naughty  recreations  again,  you  will  get  "  shoveled"  out  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  Fletcher  Prize : 
The  will  of  the  late  Hon.  Kichard  Fletcher,  of  Boston,  by  which  Dart- 
mouth College  is  made  his  residuary  legatee,  provides  for  a  Special 
Fund,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Trustees  of  the  said  College,  from  the 
avails  of  which  they  are  to  offer  biennially  a  prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  the  best  Essay  on  the  subject  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Will : 

"  In  view  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  influences,  constantly  act- 
ive in  drawing  professed  Christians  into  fatal  conformity  with  the 
world,  both  in  spirit  and  practice ;  in  view  also  of  the  lamentable  and 
amazing  fact,  that  Christianity  exerts  so  little  practical  influence,  even 
in  countries  nominally  Christian,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  good 
might  be  done  by  making  permanent  provision  for  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing once  in  two  years,  a  Prize  Essay,  setting  forth  truths  and  reason- 
ing, calculated  to  counteract  such  worldly  influences,  and  impressing 
on  the  minds  of  all  Christians,  a  solemn  sense  of  their  duty  to  exhibit 
in  their  godly  lives  and  conversation,  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  reli- 
gion they  profess,  and  thus  increase  the  efficiency  of  Christianity  in 
Christian  countries,  and  recommend  its  acceptance  to  the  heathen  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

The  Trustees  do  now,  in  accordance  with  the  said  Will,  offer  the 
above  named  Prize.  Essays  are  to  be  sent  to  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth  College,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December, 
1873.  A  nom  de  plume  is  to  be  attached  to  each,  and  inscribed  on  a  seal- 
ed envelope  containing  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  This  envelope  will 
be  opened  only  in  case  the  Essay  gains  the  Prize.  Five  hundred  copies 
of  the  successful  manuscript  are  to  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Trustees ;  beyond  which  number,  the  writer  may  retain,  if  he  pleases, 
his  copy- right  in  the  work.  If  no  Essay  is  found  worthy  of  the  Prize, 
the  Trustees  are  to  pay  the  sum  offered  to  some  charitable  Institution 
in  New  Hampshire,  at  their  discretion.  The  Committee  of  award  are 
Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  Rev.  Joshua  W.  Wellman,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Elliot 
Congregational  Church,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Luther  T.  Townsend, 
D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Methodist  Theological  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  esteem  in  which  American  colleges  are  held  by  the  eminent 
scientist  of  England  now  among  us,  is  manifest  from  the  following  ex- 
pressive reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  Yale  Scientific  Club  to  lecture  at 
New  Haven : — 

My  dear  Prof.  :-- 

Two  lines  are  sufficient  to  inform  you  that  it  is  my  fixed  intention 
to  go  to  New  Haven  at  the  conclusion  of  my  Brooklyn  Lectures.  Tell 
the  young  fellows  of  Yale  that  I  would  rather  see  them  around  me  than 
the  most  brilliant  audience  that  the  most  brilliant  cities  of  the  Union 
could  furnish. 

Yours  ever,  JOHN  TYNDALL. 

A  good  college  paper  is  worth  mora  for  the  moral  and  gentlemanly 
tone  of  college  life  than  a  library  of  by-laws  and  an  army  of  faculty 
spies. — New  York  Independent. 

The  University  Reporter  gives  the  present  membership  of  some  of 
our  largest  universities  as  follows:  Yale  805  (though  another  exchange 
says  8S0),  Harvard  563,  Cornell  565,  Michigan  University  1207,  College  of 
New  York  City  676,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  767. 

Oberlin  College  is  39  years  old,  has  1200  alumni,   and  over  1200  stu- 
dents in  attendance. — College  Express. 
Oxford  has  400  Freshmen. 

At  Heidelberg  it  is  said  there  is  no  language  ancient  or  modern, 
which  has  not  a  professor  competent  to  teach  it. — Irving  Union.  There 
are  3642  languages. — Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

Th  e  new  University  Library  at  Strasburg  contains  173,000  volumes. 
The  class  of  '73  at  Union  College  have  had  their  class  photographs 
taken.    At  Bowdoin  and  Williams  class-day  elections  have  been  made. 
Vassar  embraces  485  young  ladies.    Don't  you  wish  you  were  Vas- 
sar? — Yale  Courant. 

Not  long  since,  a  Senior  of  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  went  to  a 
barber's  shop  and  asked  to  be  harpooned.  Tb  e  overseers  of  a  neighbor, 
ing  Lunatic  Asylum  are  counting  on  a  thousand  dollars  from  his  estate. 
— Ex. 

An  old  lady  writing  to  her  son  at  a  western  college  warns  himjto  be- 
ware of  bilious  saloons  and  bowel  alleys. — Vidette. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Union  discourses  to  some  length  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  multiplicity  of  small  colleges.  He  will  find  a  practical 
answer  in  the  fact  that  "  the  Germans  have  established  no  university 
for  the  last  half  century.  Their  plan  is  to  strengthen  those  they  have 
rather  than  to  found  new  ones." 

Dr.  Jocelyn,  President  of  Albion  College,  gives  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son the  credit  of  being  the  most  refined  pagan  of  the  present  day. — 
Annalist. 
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The  sixty  southern  students  at  Princeton  last  year  took  more  hon- 
ors than  the  three  hundred  from  the  North. — Chronicle. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bequest  of  Isaac  Rich  to  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity will,  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  be  worth 
$5,000,000.    Columbia  College  is  worth  $3,500,000. 

Our  hopes  of  securing  George  W.  Curtis  or  H.  W.  Beecher  for  Com- 
mencement orator  are  somewhat  dampened  by  reading  in  an  exchange 
that  the  former  charges  $500  for  each  lecture,  and  the  latter  $1000. 

Cornell  is  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  this  autumn  by  James  An- 
thony Froude. 

Military  drill  has  been  introduced  at  Bowdoin. 

The  following  is  from  the  vivacious  Brunonian  : — An  upper  class- 
man addresses  a  Freshman  with  "You're  a  '76  man,  aren't  you?"  To 
which  the  novus  homo  replies,  "  I  don't  know;  haven't  got  my  number 
yet." 

Another  demented  Freshman  informs  us  that  in  Connecticut  the 
farmers  no  longer  use  the  term  rooster,  but  call  the  vociferous  bird  Rob- 
inson, because  Robinson  Crew-so.    How  depraved ! 

The  Williams  Vidette  says :— "  'The  powers  that  be'  say  the  Chap- 
el will  be  kept  warm  this  winter,  if  it  takes  all  the  stoves  in  town."  All 
the  upper  classes  here  will  contribute  of  their  old  stoves  upon  a  like  as- 
surance from  our  powers. 

Not  long  since,  some  students  were  serenading  a  certain  boarding 
school  in  New  Haven,  when,  after  one  of  the  songs,  seeing  some  heads 
out  of  one  of  the  windows,  they  paused  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  fair 
ones.  In  low  tones  they  heard:  "Arrah!  but  don't  they  sing  swately, 
Maggie  ?  " 

The  University  Herald  gives  the  number  of  graduates  from  Ameri- 
can colleges  as  36,000. 

All  who  listened  at  our  last  Commencement  to  the  poem  of  Walt 
Whitman,  will  be  interested  in  the  following  statement  of  the  Newspa- 
per Reporter,  "Tennyson  is  making  vast  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  Walt  Whitman." 

The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Volante  comes  to 
us  from  Chicago  University  enlarged  and  improved.  It  is  a  handsome 
publication,  shows  an  activity  and  ability  that  will  gain  it  a  high  rank 
among  college  journals.  Its  editorial  treats  of  the  status  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  writer,  and  its  appreciative 
comments  upon  the  lecture  of  James  T.  Fields,  re-echo  the  sentiment  of 
his  hearers  here. 

Harvard  is  zealous  in  reform.  The  Sophomore  and  Freshman  class- 
es have  both  pledged  themselves  "never  to  haze  any  more,"  and  the 
last  number  of  the  Advocate  contains  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  college 
prayers.— In  poetry,  the  Harvard  Advocate  at  present  holds  the  first  rank 
among  our  college  magazines. 
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'04.  Rev.  George  T.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  25th,  aged  84  years.  This  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  our  College  was  born  in  England,  and  soon  after  his  graduation 
entered  the  Episcopal  ministry.  He  founded  a  parish  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  also  preached  in  our  own  village  for  several  months  in  1852. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  one  of  his  Kentucky 
parishioners.  Mr.  Chapman  was  the  author  of  that  valuable  work  en- 
titled "  Sketches  of  Dartmouth  Alumni." 

'19.  Lyndon  A.  Marsh,  of  Woodstock,  Yt.,  died  Oct.  29,  aged  73. 
He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  of  '86,  and  brother  of  Hon.  Chas. 
P.  Marsh,  of  '13,  now  Minister  to  Italy.  He  had  been,  for  many  years, 
Register  of  Probate,  and  was  for  13  years  a  Trustee  of  this  College. 

'26.     Chief  Justice  Chase  is  reported  to  be  in  better  health. 

'42-  O.  C.  Wright  is  principal  of  the  Rittenhouse  Academy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

'42.  Rev.  R.  Parkinson  is  clerk  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
specially  employed  in  editorial  and  statistical  work. 

'42.  Charles  Cummings  is  teacher  of  the  High  School  in  Medford, 
Mass.  • 

'42.  Charles  E.  Dearborn  has  a  wide  reputation  in  Boston  as  a  sur- 
geon dentist.    Office  132  Boylston  street. 

'42.  Caleb  Emery  has  charge  of  the  High  School  in  Charlestown, 
Mass. 

'42.  Daniel  W.  Fessenden  is  clerk  of  the  court  of  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty.   Office  at  Portland,  Me. 

'42.  Gen.  Harrison  C.  Hobart  is  a  successful  lawyer  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  also  does  a  large  amount  of  professional  business  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  had  an  office  last  winter. 

'42.  James  L.  Hunt  is  engaged  in  the  nursery  business  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

'42.    Moses  Parker  is  a  successful  Physician  at  Melrose,  Mass. 

'42.    Lafayette  Ranney  is  practicing  medicine  in  New  York  City. 

'42.  Philbrick,  Brigham,  Upham,  Walker  and  Tyler  of  the  same 
class  have  made  themselves  too  prominent  in  their  various  professions, 
as  lawyers,  teachers  and  physicians,  to  require  notice  in  our  memoranda. 

'43.  Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch  was  recently  elected  to  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Fifth  District  in  Massachusetts. 

'43.  Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  so  use- 
ful and  active  in  all  that's  good,  and  who  is  familiarly  styled  the  Con- 
gregational Bishop  of  Oregon,  has  recently  been  appointed  General 
Agent  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  Oregon,  and  the  contiguous 
territories. 
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49.  Emerson  Hodges  is  clerk  in  the  Second  Auditor's  Bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'50.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Dodge,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  Utah  and  Nevada,  recently  escorted  a  delegation  of  red  men  to 
Washington,  where  they  had  a  conference  with  the  Great  Father  of  the 
white  men. 

'54.  E.  A.  Charlton  is  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Piatts- 
ville,  Wis. 

'54.  Levi  Little  is  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington. 

'54.  Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey  has  just  closed  his  labors  in  codifying  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  rejoicing  in  a  son,  P.  Bradys  Mussey,  natus  Oct.  28, 1872.  Look  out 
for  him  at  Dartmouth. 

'55.    Wm.  E.  Barnard  is  at  San  Bueno  Ventura,  Cal. 

'57.  E.  F.  Noyes,  Governor  of  Ohio,  has  been  doing  efficient  service 
as  stump  orator  during  the  political  campaign. 

'58.  George  W.  Emery  has  resigned  the  office  of  Supervisor  for 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

'59,  Col.  L.  B.  Eaton  is  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  West  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

'50.  D.  W.  Peabody  is  U.  S.  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  is  noted  in  that  region  not  only  as  a  lawyer  but  as  a 
poet  and  a  stump  speaker. 

'66.  H.  E.  Andrews  still  sticks  to  the  bachelor's  fraternity;  is  clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  Courts  for  West  Tennessee,  and  is  known  as  the  cleverest 
"  Yank"  in  Memphis. 

»70.    Ira  A.  Abbott  is  a  law  student  at  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"70.    Lewis  Boss  is  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington. 

71.  Charles  F.  Richardson  has  become  the  office  editor  of  the  New 
York  Independent. 

'71.  W.  B.  Orcutt  is  studying  Law  in  the  office  of  Bainbridge  Wad- 
leigh,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Senator  elect,  at  Milford,  N.  H. 

"  '  1 2.    W.  E.  Hogan  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Bath,  Maine. 

Salary  $1500. 

'72.     "  Chuck"  Miller  is  connected  with  the  Springfield  Republican. 

'72.  The  following  are  studying  law.  A.  W.  Batchelder  in  Little- 
ton N.  H.,  A.  V.  Barker  and  W.  W.  Evans  in  Chicago,  A.  R.  Evans  in 
Gor'ham,  Me.,  W.  R.  Burleigh  at  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  F.  H.  Gould  and  W. 
P.  Fowler  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  L.  G.  Farmer  and  G.  F.  Williams  in  Boston. 


Ejibatdm.— Read  requires  for  require,  last  line  p.  358. 
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BY    DARTMOUTH  S    OLDEST    LIVING    GRADUATE. 


DxVrtmouth  College  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  I  became  a  member,  in  August,  1796,  the  same  month  in 
which  I  became  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  had  been  prepared  for 
admission  chiefly  under  the  tuition  of  my  father,  who  then  resided 
in  Bennington,  Vt.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  and 
would  have  accompanied  me,  but  was  prevented  by  the  danger- 
ous sickness  of  my  mother.  I  was  therefore  put  on  horse,  to  find 
my  way  alone  for  120  miles  as  I  could,  ignorant  of  the  route,  and 
with  no  experience  in  travelling.  I  reached  Hanover  on  the 
morning  of  commencement,  marched  to  President  Wheelock's 
residence  with  my  father's  letter,  was  sent  to  the  tutor,  was  ex- 
amined in  all  the  studies  then  required — four  or  five  books  of 
Virgil,  three  or  four  orations  of  Cicero,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  these 
constituted  all  the  education  I  then  had  above  spelling,  reading 
and  writing,  and  one  winter,  when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  in 
Arithmetic,  without  aid  or  molestation  from  the  teacher. 

Although  I  had  some  reputation  for  skill  in  the  languages,  it 
was  a  sad  mistake  to  put  a  bashful  boy  of  my  age  into  college  by 
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the  side  of  students  of  much  higher  preparation,  of  greater  age 
and  maturity  of  intellect,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  college  education,  and  so  little  maturity  of 
mind  for  thoroughly  acquiring  more.  It  was  a  great  drawback 
to  me  through  my  college  life,  and  has  been,  as  I  think,  to  this 
day.  I  was  for  two  years  the  youngest  member  of  college.  The 
day  after  my  admission  I  left  for  home,  and  remained  at  home 
until  the  winter  vacation.  During  that  vacation  my  brother 
took  me  into  a  sleigh,  with  what  duds  I  needed,  and  delivered 
and  left  me  at  Hanover,  among  strangers  in  a  rather  dismal  state. 
It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  in  a  snowy  country,  the  students 
had  not  returned,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  show  themselves  abroad.  In  addition,  pine  wood, 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  was  everywhere  used  for  fuel ; 
all  which  unfavorable  facts  induced  a  fit  of  homesickness,  so  ter- 
rible, that  I  was  astonished  that  my  parents  should  have  sent  me 
there  alone,  under  such  fearful  circumstances. 

One  of  the  first  students,  who  came  in,  was  a  new  member 
of  our  class,  and  we  were  assigned  together  to  a  laro-e  cold  room 
on  the  lower  floor  of  the  great  wooden  air  castle,  in  which  most 
of  the  students  had  their  rooms.  Of  this  we  took  possession  and 
undertook  to  warm  it,  as  well  as  we  could,  with  green  pine  wood. 
But  enough,  for  the  present,  of  my  personal  adventures. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  college,  there  was  a  small  vil- 
lage, such  as  might  grow  up  around  a  college  planted  in  a  wil- 
derness twenty-five  years  before,  without  other  advantages  for 
business  to  aid  its  growth.  The  residences  were  mostly  located 
around  a  very  handsome  plat  of  ground,  reserved  for  a  common. 
Instead  of  the  80  feet  two-story  building  for  the  students,  built 
the  first  year  of  the  college,  was  the  large  wooden  building  to 
which  I  have  referred,  handsomely  situated  on  an  elevation  on 
the  east  side  of  the  common,  facing  the  west,  which,  according  to 
my  present  impression,  was  100  feet  long  and  three  stories  high. 
It  had  a  large  hall  through  the  length,  and  three  halls  crossing 
this  at  right  angles.  .The  President's  house  was  a  respectable 
two-story  building  of  wood,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  college, 
and  between  them  was  a  plain  wooden  chapel.  There  was  also 
a  little  north  and  west  of  the  college  building,  along  two-story 
wooden  house,  facing  south,  toward  the  common  and  college  yard, 
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occupied  in  part  by  a  family  who  kept  some  boarders,  and  in  part 
by  the  college  for  students'  and  recitation  rooms.  Although  I 
did  not  then  learn  the  origin  or  ownership  of  the  building,  it  has 
since  occurred  to  me,  that  it  may  have  been  the  building  first 
erected  by  President  Wheelock  for  the  students.  While  I  was  a 
member  of  college  the  number  of  students  was  from  100  to  120. 

The  following  were  the  teachers  while  I  was  in  college  : 
President,  John  Wheelock,  son  of  the  first  President,  and,  as  it 
was  understood,  appointed  by  him  to  be  his  successor.  He  had 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1779.  John  Smith,  a  graduate  of  1773,  had  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  1778,  and  Bezaleel  Woodward  was 
appointed  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
1782.  These  were  the  only  permanent  officers.  During  my 
Freshman  year  there  were  two  tutors  :  Asa  McFarland,  who  be- 
came a  respectable  clergyman  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  set- 
tled as  pastor  in  Concord,  KT.  H.,  and  Daniel  Hardy,  who  was  said 
to  be  a  learned  man  and  instructed  our  class  the  first  year.  He 
was  a  critical  instructor  in  the  languages.  He  continued  only 
one  year.  The  remaining  years  there  was  but  one  tutor  at  a  time. 
John  Noyes  continued  two  years,  and  was  much  respected  as  a 
man  and  instructor.  He  studied  theology  and  became  a  preacher, 
but  soon  changed  his  profession,  and  settled  in  Brattleboro  as  a 
merchant,  was  a  very  respectable  citizen,  and  much  in  public  life. 
He  was  one  term  a  Representative  in  Congress.  Stephen  Bemis 
was  tutor  during  my  last  year,  but  never  my  instructor,  and  I 
have  little  recollection  of  him  ;  and  these  were  all  the  regular 
teachers  in  college  while  I  was  a  member. 

President  Wheelock's  instructions  were  confined  to  the  Sen- 
ior class,  and  he  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  a  popular  or  profit- 
able teacher.  His  knowledge  and  his  instructions  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  book.  He  was  much  of  a  recluse,  and  mingled 
little  in  public  or  private  with  the  world,  and  seemed  to  know 
little  of  it.  He  affected  a  stiff  dignity  towards  the  students,  and 
in  all  his  movements ;  his  walks  abroad,  across  the  common  or 
elsewhere,  with  his  three  cornered  hat,  were  in  slow  and  measur- 
ed steps.  When  I  had  occasion  to  call  at  his  study,  I  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  for  a  minute  or  more  no  sound  was  heard  within 
until  at  last  came  the  solemn  "  come  in,"  and  I  always  found  him 
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sitting  at  his  table,  generally  with  a  large  folio  blank  book  before 
him,  in  which  he  had  been  writing.  I  stood  until  I  had  done  my 
errand,  and  heard  the  reply  and  the  inquiry  if  I  had  anything 
further  to  say,  and  walked  out.  It  was  understood  among  the 
students  that  he  had  been  several  years  employed  in  writing  for 
publication,  an  important  work — not  a  history — but  something 
like  the  lessons  or  uses  of  history.  He  was  also  a  Professor  of 
History. 

John  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin — known  among 
the  students  as  "  Professor  Johnny" — was  an  amiable  man,  but  of 
formal  manners.  He  was  a  critical  book-scholar,  but  an  artificial 
teacher.  He  preached  also  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  students  and 
villagers,  but  with  little  animation  or  force  in  his  composition  or 
delivery.  Bezaleel  Woodward,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  was  in  everything  the  reverse  of  President 
Wheelock  and  Professor  Smith.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1764,  was  a  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College  from  its  first  es- 
tablishment at  Hanover  in  1770,  for  tight  years,  probably  had 
been  before  a  teacher  under  the  first  President,  and  in  1782  he 
was  appointed  Professor.  There  was  nothing  scholastic  about 
his  appearance  or  manners.  He  was  probably  early  engaged 
somewhat  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day.  In  1778  during 
the  controversy  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys"  with  New  York, 
and  at  the  time  some  of  the  towns  in  New  Hampshire  had  agreed 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  government  of  Vermont,  the  Profess- 
or who  had  about  that  time  left  the  office  of  tutor,  was  chosen 
and  officiated  as  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont,  held 
at  Windsor  in  October  of  that  year.  While  I  was  in  college  he 
was  judge  of  the  County  Court  and  attended  the  sessions  regu- 
larly in  that  county.  He  was  a  man  of  plain  and  informal  man- 
ners, and  mingled  in  society  as  other  men,  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with  a  college.  He  was  more  popular  with  the  students  as 
a  man,  than  either  of  the  permanent  officers.  An  incident  occur- 
red at  one  of  our  recitations  before  Professor  Smith,  characteris- 
tic of  the  difference  between  him  and  Professor  Woodward.  One 
of  the  class  used  a  word  which  he  called  quality.  The  Professor 
corrected  him  and  said  the  word  should  be  pronounced  quality. 
The  student   replied  that   Professor  Woodward  pronounced  it 
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quolity.     "  That,"  said  the  Professor,  "  does  not  belong  to  his  de- 
partment." 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  Professors,  Sylvanus  Ripley, 
who  was  graduated  in  the  first  class,  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology  in  1782,  and  died  in  1787,  and  his  place  Avas  never  fill- 
ed. Dr.  Nathan  Smith  was  appointed  in  1798  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  went  to  Europe  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  office,  returned  in  1799,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Chemistry,  which  I  did  not  attend,  expecting  to  at- 
tend to  the  subject  in  my  Senior  year ;  but  I  was  then  absent,  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  never  attended.  He  afterwards  became 
a  respectable  professor  in  Yale  College. 

The  Library  was  kept  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  upper  sto- 
ry, and  was  said,  on  what  authority  I  do  not  know,  to  contain 
about  4000  volumes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  were 
duodecimos,  and  other  small  volumes  contributed  I  suppose  by 
friends  who  had  no  further  use  for  them.  The  books  seemed  not 
to  be  selected  because  they  were  particularly  appropriate  for  a 
college  Library.  In  another  upper  room  was  what  was  called  a 
Museum,  consisting  of  curiosities  said  to  be  collected  by  former 
graduates  and  others  in  their  travels.  The  most  noticeable,  and 
the  only  one  I  recollect,  was  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  large  fowl,  un- 
derstood to  be  found  in  South  America.  I  have  no  distinct  rec- 
ollection of  the  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

On  one  occasion  the  building  caught  fire.  The  flames  were 
making  decided  progress,  when  President  Wheelock,  appearing  in 
the  excited  crowd,  called  out  to  a  student  to  secure  "  the  Great 
Bird."  By  the  vigorous  application  of  snow,  however,  the  fire 
was  at  length  subdued,  and  the  building  with  most  of  its  con- 
tents rescued. 

When  I  became  connected  with  college  there  were  two  rival 
literary  societies,  "  The  Social  Friends,"  and  "  The  Fraternity." 
Each  was  desirous  of  drawing  every  decent  student  into  its  asso- 
ciation, and  of  course  he  was  beset  on  his  first  arrival  by  the 
agents  of  each,  with  a  pressing  invitation.  There  were  always 
some  refuse  students  whom  neither  of  them  chose  to  invite,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  third  society.  The  true  name  of 
this  society  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  was  known'  among  the  oth- 
ers as  the  "  Potmetal  Society."     I  had  no  definite  knowledge  of 
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either  of  the  societies,  but  my  room-mate  had  formed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Social  Friends,  and  although  beset  on  all  sides,  I 
united  with  that  society.  There  was  also  the  "  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa Society,"  which  was  composed  only  of  Seniors  and  Juniors, 
and  in  their  Junior  year  one  third  of  the  best  scholars  in  each 
class  were  admitted.  My  class-mate,  Cyrus  Perkins,  who  was  a 
very  respectable  scholar  and  worthy  man,  had  been  in  some  way 
caught  in  the  "  Potmetal  Society"  and  felt  alone  there,  succeed- 
ed in  transforming  his  society  upon  a  plan  similar  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  elected  about  one  third  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  as  members.  So  about  the  same  time  in  my  Junior  year 
I  became  a  member  of  each.  The  two  societies,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  rivals,  had  united  in  establishing  a  joint  library 
which  had  become  quite  respectable  and  more  valuable  to  the 
students  than  the  college  Library.  But  the  habit  of  electioneer- 
ing for  members,  with  other  grounds  of  rivalship  and  jealousy, 
had  led  to  a  controversy  which  had  increased  for  several  years, 
until  in  the  fall  term  of  our  Senior  year,  when  I  was  absent,  the 
quarrel  had  become  so  extreme,  that  they  separated  and  divided 
their  library.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  library  of 
each  had  become  as  large  as  the  united  library  had  been. 

During  my  connection  with  college  there  were  few  violent 
outrages  amono*  the  students.  But  lest  I  should  be  deemed  an 
unfaithful  chronicler  of  college  life  I  will  mention  one.  The  col- 
lege common  was  not  enclosed  or  in  any  way  ornamented  with 
trees  or  shrubbery,  but  was  used  especially  in  the  night  for  yard- 
ing all  the  village  cows.  Whoever  undertook  to  cross  the  com- 
mon,  especially  in  the  night,  was  liable  to  soil  his  boots.  This 
nuisance  had,  for  along  time,  occasioned  a  violent  and  increas- 
ing complaint  among  the  students.  One  night  a  number  of  the 
boys  formed  a  conspiracy  to  avenge  the  wrong  and  abate  the 
nuisance,  and  drove  the  whole  body  of  trespassing  cows  up  the 
Connecticut  River  three  or  four  miles,  and  forced  them  into, 
and,  by  their  swimming,  across  the  river  into  Vermont.  In  the 
morning  there  was  great  inquiry  for  the  cattle,  but  soon  it  was 
ascertained  where  they  were  and  how  they  came  there.  The 
owners  were  enraged,  and  one  of  the  men,  who  suffered  most, 
threatened  to  prosecute  the  offenders.  One  of  the  ring-leaders, 
who  had  perhaps  obtained  some  legal  advice,  went  to  the  prose- 
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cutor  and  confessed  that  he  was  guilty,  but  told  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  home  and  wished  to  settle  the  claim  against  him 
before  lie  left,  and  offered  to  give  him  five  dollars  if  he  would 
give  him  a  discharge,  so  that  he  could  go  away  without  leaving 
a  lawsuit  behind  him.  To  this  the  man  consented  and  discharg- 
ed him.  In  the  meantime  the  suit  was  prosecuted  against  the 
other  defendants.  The  receipt  which  he  had  given  was  present- 
ed as  their  defence,  on  the  principle  of  the  law  that  the  discharge 
of  one  joint  trespasser  is  a  discharge  of  the  whole.  The  suit 
was  appealed  and  came  before  the  highest  court  of  the  state, 
who  decided  that  the  discharge  plead  in  defence  was  a  discharge 
of  the  whole,  and  thus  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
guilty  students. 

When  I  became  connected  with  my  class  there  were  only 
seventeen  members ;  when  we  graduated,  twenty-eight.  Until 
the  year  of  our  graduation  in  1800,  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  Faculty,  for  the  commencement  exercises,  to  assign  the  Latin 
salutatory  and  philosophical  orations  to  graduates,  and  submit 
the  valedictory  oration  to  the  election  of  the  class.  But  our  class 
did  not  succeed  in  making  an  election.  On  this  report  being 
made  to  the  Faculty,  they  selected  me  for  that  service.  The  ora- 
tion was  a  puerile  production,  but  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
passed  without  contempt.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  invited 
me  to  deliver  the  oration  before  that  society  at  the  commence- 
ment when  our  class  were  to  receive  their  master's  degree,  but  I 
declined. 

Thomas  A.  Merrill  and  Daniel  Webster  were  in  the  class 
next  after  ours,  but  as  they  are  both  known  to  the  public,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  include  them  in  our  reminiscences.  They 
were  both  men  of  talent  and  first  class  scholars.  But  there 
were  strong  contrasts  in  their  talents  and  characters.  Mr.  Mer- 
rill was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  his  appointed  exercises  in 
college,  and  seemed  to  have  a  talent  for  accuracy  of  detail,  but 
not  for  extending  his  researches  into  more  enlarged  fields  of  in- 
quiry. He  gave  little  time  to  historical  or  literary  studies  which 
interfered  with  his  lessons.  He  was  regarded  by  many,  if  not 
all,  as  the  most  correct  recitation  scholar  in  his  class,  especially 
in  the  languages.  And  such  seemed  to  have  been  the  estimate 
of  the  Faculty,  for  they  gave  him  what  they  regarded  as  the  first 
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appointment  for  the  commencement  exercises.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear himself  to  differ  from  the  same  estimate.  He  had  but  little 
intercourse  with  the  students  generally,  as  he  chose  to  limit  his 
acquaintance  to  intimate  friends.  It  was  one  of  his  characteris- 
tics— perhaps  a  misfortune,  perhaps  a  defect  of  character,  to  seem 
to  assume  a  prominence  which  belonged  to  him  of  right,  and 
hence  he  was  not  especially  popular  in  college.  Daniel  Webster 
did  not  so  exclusively  devote  his  attention  to  his  appointed  les- 
sons in  the  class,  but  his  mind  spread  its  inquiries  over  wide  fields 
of  knowledge.  He  spent  considerable  time  on  historical  and  lit- 
erary subjects.  Although  capable  of  investigating  thoroughly 
any  important  subject,  as  shown  in  his  after  life,  he  was  not  so 
exact  as  Dr.  Merrill  in  the  details  of  his  recitations.  His  mind 
seemed  to  grasp  a  comprehensive  rather  than  a  detailed  view  of 
its  subjects  of  investigation.  After  he  became  known  he  was,  I 
think,  universally  regarded  as  the  "  first  man"  in  college  for  tal- 
ents and  learning.  Such  was  his  standing  in  town,  that,  while  in 
his  Junior  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  citizens  to  deliver  the 
oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  his  oration 
was  printed.  He  mingled  familiarly  and  courteously  with  all 
classes  of  the  students,  and  such  was  his  standing  among  them, 
that  no  enterprise  would  be  undertaken  until  Webster's  advice 
was  obtained.  A  number  of  students  were  one  day  playing  ball 
on  the  common,  when  a  man  came  up  to  a  student  near  me,  and 
stated  that  he  wished  to  open  a  dancing  school,  if  he  could  have 
the  patronage  of  the  students.  The  student  did  not  express  any 
opinion,  but  said  "  I  will  consult  Webster." 

There  was  no  characteristic  in  which  Webster  so  much 
changed  after  he  left  college  as  in  his  written  composition.  In 
college  his  composition  was  distinguished  as  profuse  in  figures, 
and  redundant  in  ornament.  Soon  after  his  commencement,  one 
of  his  classmates  called  on  me  with  an  oration  which  Webster 
had  about  that  time  delivered,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  anoth- 
er classmate.  It  had  still  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  com- 
position. The  classmate  said  the  oration  had  been  written  in 
haste,  and  after  it  was  delivered  Webster  handed  to  him  the 
manuscript,  and  said  "  You  must  correct  and  prepare  this  for  the 
press.  I  have  no  time."  And  the  classmate  farther  stated  that 
he  had  pruned  it  extensively  by  leaving  out  many  of  its  figures 
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and  ornaments.  We  all  know  what  Webster's  style  was  after- 
wards. 

After  the  failure  of  our  class  to  elect  the  valedictory  orator, 
the  Faculty  took  that  appointment  into  their  own  hands.  It  was 
the  general  desire  and  expectation  that  Webster  should  have  that 
appointment.  But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  In  conse- 
quence his  friends  were  greatly  enraged,  and  Webster  himself  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  the  commencement  exercises,  and  I 
think  there  was  some  further  derangement  of  them  by  the  meet- 
ing which  occurred  in  the  class.  After  Webster  became  so  much 
distinguished  in  public  life,  the  whole  country  became  interested 
in  the  minutiae  of  his  past  history,  as  well  as  present  character, 
and  various  stories  were  put  in  circulation  respecting  the  com- 
mencement affair.  Among  other  things  it  was  reported  in  the 
papers  that,  envious  of  his  high  standing,  or  too  dull  to  appreci- 
ate his  talents,  the  Faculty  overlooked  his  claims  and  appointed 
some  stupid  classmate,  who  afterwards  sank  to  his  appropriate 
oblivion,  and  was  never  heard  of.  But  the  friends  of  the  Facul- 
ty say  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  appreciation  of  his 
talents  that  he  did  not  receive  the  appointment  mentioned,  and 
that  he  was  appointed  to  an  oration  on  English  Literature,  or 
some  allied  subject,  on  which  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
display  to  the  best  advantage  his  talents  and  taste.  It  was  said 
also  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  that  Caleb  Tenney,  one  of  the  first 
scholars  in  the  class,  was  appointed  valedictory  orator.  I  was 
somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with  Tenney  in  college,  and 
know  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  high  scholarship,  and  that  he 
was  an  excellent  young  man.  He  became  a  clergyman,  and  was 
first  settled  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  afterwards  in  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  and  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Yale  College. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  distinguished  ability,  and  occasionally 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  his  classmate,  Dr.  Merrill,  who  was  long  a 
pastor  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Vol.  VI. — tt. 
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Standing  on  the  river's  bank  at  the  time  of  the  "  break-up" 
in  spring,  you  have  doubtless  been  many  times  interested  in 
watching  the  ice  as  it  has  floated  past.  Certainly  there  is  in  such 
a  scene  something  truly  grand  to  any  one  who  has  the  least  idea 
of  the  sublime.  To  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  some  great 
danger,  yet  just  beyond  its  reach,  always  awakens  a  feeling  of 
awe.  Indeed,  who  has  not  felt  his  very  soul  thrilled,  his  whole 
being  excited,  with  the  deepest  emotions,  when  the  angry  glare 
of  raging  conflagration  has  broken  in  upon  his  midnight  slumber? 

But  the  ice  cakes.  How  different  the  appearances  they  pre- 
sent !  What  various  figures  they  cut !  Their  shapes  are  as  nu- 
merous and  fantastic  as  those  of  the  clouds  at  sunset.  Like  hu- 
man faces,  no  two  are  alike.  Their  aims,  too,  like  those  of  hu- 
manity, are  one  ;  all  are  aiming  for  each  other. 

Shapes !  Yes,  of  all  kinds, — squares,  triangles,  pyramids 
grown  from  young  icicles,  all  toppled  over  and  floating.  Geom- 
etry congealed.  Here  and  there  along  the  sides  of  the  river, 
huge  piles  are  formed,  and  every  wave  adds  to  the  mass.  Disa- 
bled old  chunks  they  are,  retired  from  service,  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Disappointed  old  chunks,  many  of  them,  who  have  lost  their  sit- 
uations through  a  new  and  unlooked  for  administration  ;  —  rest- 
less, petulant,  groaning  chunks,  whom  ice  society  could  not  toler- 
ate and  flung  out  of  the  way.  Have  you  ever  fixed  your  eye 
upon  one  particular  flake  in  a  snow  storm,  and  watched  it  to  the 
ground  ?  Try  one  of  these  ice  cakes  for  a  little  distance, — that 
jagged  chap.  How  many  angles  and  sides  he  has,  and  what 
trouble  they  cause  him.  He  has  no  peace  because  of  his  many 
pieces.  He  hits  every  thing,  he  can't  help  it.  It  will  go  hard 
with  him  before  he  gets  through.  Lucky  for  him  if  he  does  not 
encounter  some  bulkier  cake  to  drive  nim  from  his  course  and 
upon  the  pile ;  lucky  for  the  rest  if  he  does. 
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But  here  is  another  one — hardly  a  cake  would  you  call  it, 
more  of  a  lump,  almost  a  ball.  How  smoothly  it  glides  along. 
What  if  it  does  run  against  its  neighbors!  No  harm  follows. 
Edges  are  not  in  the  way  there.  Could  you  pitch  it  upon  the 
pile  by  the  way  side,  it  wouldn't  stay,  it  couldn't.  Slipping  down 
itself,  it  would  bring  half  the  pile  with  it.  Under,  above,  or 
around  its  neighbors  or  any  impeding  obstacle  it  will  go,  any 
wsfy  to  get  along  down  the  stream  peaceably. 

Ah  !  says  some  one,  men  are  like  the  ice  cakes.  They  differ. 
Some  are  jagged,  some  not.  Here  one  has  run  against  his  neigh- 
bor. What  a  fuss!  There  some  one  has  run  against  him. 
Worse  trouble  still !  Listen  :  "  Isn't  there  room  enough  in  this 
world  for  us  both  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  hear  you  reply,  "  take  all  you 
wish  hereafter."  Now  comes  another  wTho  owes  you  a  grudge. 
You  have  injured  his  feelings  sometime  ;  he  will  never  forget  it. 
You  have  tried  to,  and  have  tried  to  have  him.  You  apologized 
once,  and  thought  it  was  all  right.  Not  so.  Every  time  you 
meet  him,  his  look  reminds  you  of  it.  That  same  edge  is  there, 
you  can't  get  by  it ;  it  cuts. 

One  more  sharp  edged  cake, — a  peculiar  one,  positive,  exact. 
Be  careful  how  you  talk  to  the  man  whom  it  characterizes.  Say 
what  you  mean,  mean  what  you  say.  Be  exact,  concise,  perfect. 
Speak  by  formula,  act  by  formula,  be  a  formula.  Speak  gram- 
matically, speak  learnedly — everywhere,  always — even  to  the  jol- 
ly Pat  who  digs  your  well. 

Now  for  the  other  side.  One  example  only.  But  he  is  not 
one  who  has  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  trouble  of  any 
kind.  He  has  had  his  share.  He  has  not  yet  removed  that 
mortgage  from  his  property.  Doctor's  bills  have  increased  in  the 
family  faster  than  young  stock  has  grown  on  the  farm  ;  altogeth- 
er he  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  Would  you  mistrust  it  ?  Not  by 
his  looks,  not  by  his  actions.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  greets 
you  with  a  kindlier  welcome,  a  pleasanter  "  good  morning"  ?  He 
hopes  for  better  things  ;  let  us  hope  he  will  experience  them.  No 
edges  there,  everything  agreeable,  smooth,  pleasant. 

The  pieces  of  ice  thrown  out  by  the  river-side  must  stay 
there.  The  wind  will  sweep  from  the  ploughed  field  the  dust 
and  dirt,  and  leave  it  upon   them,    Begrimmed  and  black,  they 
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will  stand  there  slowly  lessening,  keeping  their  own  shape  and 
showing  their  own  edges  till  the  last.  But  that  which  continues 
on  in  the  stream  will  be  washed  daily  by  the  splashing  water  in 
which  it  floats,  and  will  flash  and  glitter  and  gleam  in  the  sun- 
light, dissolving  little  by  little  until  the  end.  Keep  in  the  cur- 
rent then,  and  float  with  the  rest.  A. 


Having  ¥jx 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Dartmouth  has  ever  been  found 
in  the  number  of  her  students  who  go  out  to  teach.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  most  of  our  New  England  colleges.  It  is  in- 
deed the-  schoolmaster's  college.  The  present  arrangement  of 
terms,  though  more  favorable  than  the  old  system  for  those  who 
wish  to  remain  in  college  in  the  winter,  nevertheless  gives  per- 
mission and  encouragement  to  those  who  wish  to  teach,  and  we 
hope  this  characteristic  of  Dartmouth  may  never  be  changed. 
Let  the  poor  student  who  must  depend  upon  his  own  wages  for 
support,  find  Dartmouth  ready  to  favor  him.  For  the  college,  as 
well  as  the  student,  is  thus  benefited,  from  the  fact  it  has  a  repu- 
tation of  sending  forth  strong  men  already  fitted  to  step  at  once 
into  responsible  places. 

From  this  practice  of  teaching  there  results  to  the  student 
the  necessity  of  making  up  the  studies  passed  over  in  his  absence ; 
and  it  is  this  system  of  "  making  up"  which  seems  to  us  deficient. 
We  do  not  take  up  this  subject  from  the  desire  merely  to  engage 
in  that  "  modern  criticism  which  is  without  love,  and  cant  which 
is  without  reverence,"  but  because  we  have  a  sincere  conviction 
that  this  system  is  a  popular  farce. 

It  is  of  course  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  receives  the  same 
discipline  and  benefit  from  a  twenty-four  hours' study  of  the  text- 
book, which  the  class  received  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  And  yet, 
what  is  implied  but  that  ?  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  benefit 
of  making  up  is  only  nominal.  But  more  than  this,  while  one  in 
a  score  may  receive  some  advantage,  the  majority  are  positively 
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injured.     It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  course  pursued,  to  see 
the  truth  of  this. 

A  student  returns  to  college  with  eight  or  twelve  weeks  of 
study  behind.  Of  course  he  must  keep  up  the  studies  of  the 
class  while  making  up,  and  so,  even  if  he  has  been  scrupulous 
heretofore  about  using  "  ponies",  he  no  longer  hesitates  to  impress 
them  into  his  service.  The  change  seems  wonderful.  He  won- 
ders that  he  has  been  so  dogmatic  about  their  use.  For  they  are 
the  best  thing  after  all,  and  then  he  begins  to  use  translations  in 
his  daily  lessons.  But  in  making  up  it  takes  too  long  to  look 
over  the  whole  amount,  therefore  he  looks  at  the  first  few  lines 
of  a  section  only ;  for  of  course  he  will  be  called  to  read  at  the 
beginning  of  a  section.  Finally  he  concludes  to  study  (?)  only 
the  first  few  chapters.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  called  where 
he  has  not  read,  he  will  "  cheek  it." 

Now,  if  this  is  the  almost  universal  course,  and  who  can  say 
it  is  not,  can  any  one  fail  to  see  the  evil  tendencies  of  it  ?  In 
mathematics  and  in  other  studies  a  perfunctory  course  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  is  followed.  One  study  does  not  receive  any  "  looking 
over"  until  the  hour  of  recitation,  when,  by  skillful  management 
and  accurate  calculation  carried  on  behind  the  stove,  a  number 
use  one  book  and  prepare  themselves  one  after  another  in  a  short 
space  of  time  for  "  rushes" ;  and  then  they  receive  the  commen- 
dation from  the  instructor, — "  How  well  you  have  remembered  (?) 
this,  young  gentlemen,  though  you  have  been  out  teaching !" 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  evils  of  making  up  result  from 
the  negligence  of  the  student.  But  we  hold  that  a  system  which 
allows  so  universally  evil  results  is  defective.  We  only  wonder 
that  our  Faculty  cling  to  such  rules  in  making  up.  Every  study 
is  required  to  be  made  up  nominally,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done  is  strangely  ignored.  Now  we  do  not  claim  that  under  any 
arrangement  making  up  may  be  brought  to  perfection,  but  we 
maintain  that  some  improvement  can  be  introduced  whereby  the 
student  may  receive  some  real  benefit.  We  propose  only  one 
method,  and  that  is  this.  Let  the  elective  system  be  adopted  in 
making  up.  Let  a  student  who  has  been  absent  for  a  term,  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  studies  he  prefers  to  make  up.  Let  it  be  a 
third,  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  studies  passed  over, — the  amount 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty, — and  let  him  be  ex- 
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pected  to  make  up  in  fact  that  or  these  studies,  so  that  his  work 
may  not  be  a  sham.  Thus  the  student  can  select  those  studies 
congenial  to  his  taste.  It  is  possible  that  in  rare  cases  those 
studies  selected  may,  by  some  remarkable  coincidence,  be  the  easi- 
est studies.  But  even  in  those  cases  there  will  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  system.  We  believe  that  Prof.  Greenleaf 's 
old  rule  is  still  worthy  of  remembrance,  "  It  is  better  to  know 
everything  of  something  than  something  of  everything."  Al- 
though this  rule  reversed  seems  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the 
college  curriculum  is  founded. 


A  flower  blooming  lone  'mid  desert  sand 
Showed  to  a  sad  heart  a  Father's  unseen  hand. 

A  song  was  wafted  on  the  evening  air ; 

A  storm  tossed  soul  was  rescued  from  despair. 

A  word,  in  kindness  spoken  to  a  child, 
Kept  free  from  sin  one  life,  pure,  undefiled. 

The  perfume  shed  by  one  true  noble  life 
Nerved  countless  souls  to  earnest,  valiant  strife. 

Live,  that  the  radiance  of  thy  life  may  be 

A  light  to  wanderers  o'er  life's  storm  swept  sea. 


A  light  that  ever  shineth  through  the  dark, 

in  bark. 

X. 


Warning  from  treacherous  sands  each  human  bark. 
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Ths  Ftetohssi  Spates. 


BY    PROFESSOR    CHARLES    A.    AIKEN,   D.  D. 


Within  a  few  weeks  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
have  through  the  President  publicly  announced  the  Fletcher 
Prize.  The  peculiarities  of  the  gift,  by  the  bestowal  and  accept- 
ance of  which  this  trust  is  created, '  so  separate  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary endowments  of  a  college  and  are  so  novel,  interesting  and 
important,  as  to  furnish  a  fitting  theme  for  a  promised  contribu- 
tion to  The  Dartmouth. 

Heretofore  in  this  country  prize  essays  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  offers  and  gifts  of  individual  men  of  liberal  spirit,  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  particular  causes,  e.  g.  that  of  temper- 
ance, Sabbath  observance,  Christian  giving,  etc.  This  foundation 
of  Judge  Fletcher's  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. No  worthier  object  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  advoca- 
cy of  those  whose  attention  may  be  gained,  concentrated  and 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  appeal  of  the  honored  founder  of 
this  trust  through  those  whom  he  has  chosen  to  represent  him. 
And  while  the  invitation  and  opportunity  are  not  for  Dartmouth's 
sons  alone,  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  interesting  and  credit- 
able to  the  college  that  a  son  of  our  mother,  acting  while  the 
college  shall  stand  through  her  most  fitting  representatives,  the 
Trustees,  and  making  his  awards  as  in  the  first  instance,  so  doubt- 
less in  the  majority  of  instances  to  the  end,  through  chosen  alum- 
ni, should  put  in  motion  this  powerful  influence,  and  render  this 
great  service  to  the  cause  that  was  dearest  to  him. 

In  Europe  a  few  foundations  have  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
eral generations,  whose  objects  are  theological  and  religious. 
The  choicest  of  these  in  the  value  of  the  prize  and  the  variety  of 
its  bestowal,  is  the  Burnett  Prize,  founded  by  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man of  Aberdeen,  in  1774.     The  Essays  are  to  exhibit  the  evi- 
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dences  of  the  being,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  derived 
whether  from  nature  or  revelation,  and  so  developed  as  "  to  point 
out  the  inferences  most  necessary  for  and  useful  to  mankind." 
Two  prizes  are  awarded,  the  first  having  a  value  of  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  the  second  not  less  than  four  hundred. 
The  offer  and  award  of  the  Trustees  are  to  be  made  once  in  for- 
ty years.  The  second  competition  called  forth  208  essays,  which 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  rare  committee,  consisting  of  Baden 
Powell,  Henry  Rogers  and  Isaac  Taylor,  who  occupied  a  year  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  awarded  the  prizes  to  Drs. 
Thompson  and  Tnlloch.  The  official  invitation  for  1894  is  not 
yet  issued,  but  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  and  any  of  Dart- 
mouth's sons  who  may  wish  to  compete  have  ample  time  for 
preparation.  An  exact  statement  of  the  general  theme  may  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  successful  essays  of  1854,  both  of 
which  have  been  re-published  in  this  country. 

Three  similar  foundations  exist  in  Holland.  The  oldest  of 
these  was  created  by  the  bequest  of  Jan  Stolp,  and  is  known  in 
good  Dutch  as  het  Stolpiaansch  Legaat.  The  founder  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Leyden,  and  the  administrators  of  the  trust  are  certain 
professors  in  the  university  established  there.  The  publication 
of  the  successful  essays  has  been  continued  from  the  year  1766, 
and  has  added  largely  to  the  literature  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Christian  Ethics.  While  the  prize  has  the  value  of  only  250 
florins,  many  of  the  best  scholars,  not  of  Holland  alone,  but  of 
other  parts  of  Europe  have  competed  for  the  honor  of  the  award. 
The  objects  have  been  scientific  rather  than  practical,  and  the  es- 
says so  constructed.  The  founder's  purpose  he  declares  to  be 
"  that  the  diligence  of  those  that  should  come  after  him  might  be 
exercised  in  arguments  that  should  on  the  one  hand  advance  to 
the  highest  degree  of  demonstrative  certainty  the  foundation  of 
all  religion,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
by  reasonings  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  universe ; 
and  on  the  other,  should  so  illustrate  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
morals,  that  not  only  its  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  nature,  but 
also  its  own  superior  excellence  should  appear,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  made  manifest,  what  power  it  has  to  establish 
both  the  public  and  private  happiness  of  men  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations, and  the  hope  of  a  better  life  to  come  ;  by  all  which  the 
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divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  would  be  most  clearly 
demonstrated."  For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions of  competition,  etc.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Ley- 
den  Faculty. 

Peter  Teyler  van  der  Hoist  of  Haarlem  by  his  last  will  pro- 
vided liberally  for  the  foundation  of  two  societies,  the  one  de- 
voted to  letters,  arts,  etc.,  the  other  to  theology.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  Teylei^s  Godgeleerd  Genootschap  prizes  have  been  offer- 
ed annually,  and  since  1781  the  publication  of  the  successful  es- 
says has  continued  unbroken  to  the  present  time.  The  subjects 
proposed  may  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the  field  of  natural  or 
revealed  religion ;  and  the  founder  expressly  insisted  that  his 
trustees  should  scrupulously  maintain  freedom  of  religion  and  re- 
ligious opinions  and  abjure  human  authority,  while  seeking  to 
secure  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
drift  of  the  society  was  for  a  time  deemed  unfavorable  to  the  Re- 
formed theology,  and  evangelical  scholars  took  but  little  interest 
in  it.  More  recently  this  feeling  has  disappeared,  and  not  only 
men  of  all  religious,  political  and  philosophical  schools  in  Hol- 
land, but  also  French  and  English  theologians  have  accepted  its 
invitations  and  competed  for  its  honors.  The  subjects  proposed 
are  usually  announced  for  two  or  three  years  in  advance  in  neigh- 
boring countries  as  well  as  through  the  press  of  Holland.  Wyr- 
tenbach,  Parean,  Brouwer,  van  Hengel,  Doedes,  and  many  other 
eminent  names,  may  be  found  among  its  prizemen. 

A  second  society  with  similar  objects  sprang  up  in  1785  with- 
in the  Reformed  Church.  Its  object  was  to  detect  and  repel  all 
attacks,  open  and  secret,  of  deists  and  neologists,  upon  evangelic- 
al doctrine.  Its  title  is  more  distinctive.  The  Hague  Society 
for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  (het  Genootschap  tot 
Verdedeging  von  den  Christelyhen  Godsdienst  opgerigt  iris 
Hage.)  Its  objects  have  therefore  been  polemic,  apologetic  and 
practical.  For  a  time  while  the  subjects  of  the  Teyler  Society 
were  more  frequently  such  as  had  either  philosophical  or  political 
affinities  and  bearings,  those  of  the  Hague  Society  were  exegetic- 
al  and  doctrinal ;  recently  their  subjects  have  been  more  similar 
and  their  constituency  more  nearly  the  same.  This  society  an- 
nounces its  subjects  and  publishes  its  awards  extensively  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland.     Contributions  are   received  in   various  Ian* 
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guages,  and  the  prizes  have  fallen  to  men  of  various  nationality, 
Hungarian,  German,  French  and  English,  as  well  as  Dutch.  The 
range  of  the  society  will  be  indicated  by  the  questions  at  the 
present  time  inviting  its  next  awards.  These  are  The  influence 
of  philosophy  on  theology  in  Holland ; — the  anthropological  and 
theological  reasons  for  claiming  and  conceding  freedom  of  con- 
science ;— the  relation  of  Jesuitism  to  the  original  principles  of 
the  Christian  Church  ; — the  social  commotions  of  the  present 
day  as  judged  by  Christianity  ; — and  the  ascendency  and  right  of 
confessionalism  in  the  church  of  Holland.  On  most  of  these  an 
award  will  be  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  if 
essays  of  sufficient  merit  are  offered.  The  standard  of  the  soci- 
ety is  so  high  that  a  subject  is  sometimes  kept  on  the  list  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  finally  withdrawn,  not  having  received  a  sat- 
isfactory treatment.  Contributors  to  The  Dartmouth,  proposing 
to  compete,  have  every  facility  offered  them  in  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage employed,  Dutch,  Latin,  French,  German  and  English  be- 
ing equally  acceptable.  The  prizes  are  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  money,  the  customary  maximum  value  being  400  florins.  At 
the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  foundations  somewhat  similar 
exist,  of  which  we  will  not  stop  to  speak. 

The  Fletcher  Prize  has  no  direct  scientific  aim.  No  object 
could  be  more  practical  than  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  life. 
To  raise  the  prevailing  and  controlling  view  of  Christians  as  to 
their  Master's  purpose  and  their  own  duty  and  privilege, — to 
quicken  their  desire  for  a  higher  good  and  a  higher  life, — to  in- 
tensify and  concentrate  the  action  of  conscience,  is  not  the  object 
of  scientific  associations.  To  find  out  and  touch  effectually  the 
deep  springs  of  decision  and  action  that  have  to  do  with  the 
adoption  and  maintenance  of  new  principles  of  life,  is  not  the 
function  of  science  as  such.  But  if  Judge  Fletcher's  worthy 
purpose  finds  a  fit  response,  a  few  men  at  least  will  see  and  feel, 
will  live  and  influence  others  to  live,  as  they  have  not  done  be- 
fore. The  simple  obligation,  the  impulse  of  loyalty,  the  convic- 
tion of  personal  interest,  the  aspiration  to  anticipate  as  far  as  may 
be  the  joy  and  power  and  blessedness  of  the  immortal  life,  the 
true  source  of  power  to  render  spiritual  help  to  others,  will  be 
portrayed,  illustrated,  combined,  applied  in  rich  variety  as  the 
series  of  Fletcher  Essays  grows  through  the  years  and  genera- 
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tions  to  come.  The  good  man's  work  will  follow  him  ;  his  mem- 
ory will  be  blessed,  for  no  act  of  his  life  more  clearly  reveals  the 
just  judge. 

But  while  the  prime  object  of  this  foundation  is  practical, 
as  an  incidental  result  a  valuable  contribution  should  be  made 
through  this  series  of  essays  to  at  least  one  department  of  theo- 
logical science.  It  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences  that  the  declared  aim,  the  revealed  competence, 
the  accomplished  results  of  Christianity  should  be  what  they  are. 
The  high,  unworldly  life  of  the  Christian,  viewed  merely  as  an 
ideal,  is  a  conception  that  must  have  originated  above.  The  com- 
bination in  Christianity  of  moral  forces  fitted  to  make  such  a  life 
actual,  more  fully  reveals  a  divine  origin.  The  actual  accom- 
plishment by  the  working  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  agen- 
cies of  Christianity  of  any  result  here  that  even  approximates  to 
and  foreshadows  a  full  result  hereafter,  compels  us  to  trace  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  supernatural  elements  to  a  divine  source. 
Its  clear  recognition  of  the  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  its  provis- 
ion for  meeting  them,  supply  another  "evidence".  But  let  these 
hints  of  the  anticipated  scientific  as  well  as  practical  results  of 
the  projected  series  of  essays  suffice  for  the  present.  The  libra- 
ries of  Christian  scholars,  as  well  as  the  tables  of  private  Christ- 
ians, desire  and  will  welcome  their  appearing. 


-*■ 


physical  gulttqa 

Culture  is  the  popular  word  of  to-day.  It  is  an  ambitious 
and  a  fashionable  word,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  perhaps  no 
two  would  agree  upon ;  since  it  expresses  that  ideal  excellence 
of  character,  which  differs  with  individuals.  Speak  it,  and  you 
at  once  get  a  satisfactory  definition.  It  seems  to  denote  the  fruit 
of  a  scholarly  life,  a  certain  enviable  state  of  perfection,  to  be  re- 
alized only  by  dint  of  hard  brain  labor,  a  state  in  which  the 
mind  shall  overflow  with  the  results  of  learning,  every  faculty 
being  in  a  condition  of  the  most  perfect  discipline.     We  of  course 
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believe  in  culture,  as  in  everything  which  tends  to  raise  the  stand- 
ardj  of  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  think  its  ordinary  meaning, 
as  defined  above,  to  be  narrow  for  this  reason.  It  leaves  entirely 
out  of  view  that  which  is  very  essential  to  its  own  realization,  as 
well  as  highly  important  in  itself,  namely,  physical  culture.  In 
other  wordsjt  means  that  exclusive  brain  culture  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  colleges  and  elsewhere,  and  which  rises  to  no  higher 
worth  on  account  of  its  very  narrowness. 

Do  not  mistake  and  suppose  we  desire  to  place  physical  on  a 
par  with*mental  discipline.  Not  so  ;  but  we  do  wish  a  fuller  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  the  former.  The  foot,  because  it 
is  less  essential  to  life  than  the  heart,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
parted  with  or  ill  used.  Neither  is  the  body,  by  reason  of  its 
smallfmoment  in  comparison  with  the  mind,  to  be  neglected  or 
held  in  contempt.  By  so  doing,  the  mind  defeats  its  own  ends 
most  effectually.  These  learned  souls  without  wholesome  bodies 
to  support  them,  are  like  beings  void  of  legs ;  literary  monstrosi- 
ties, not  well  developed  men. 

Exclusive  physical  culture  we  admit  would  be  still  more  de- 
basing, since  in  that  case  the  man  becomes  a  mere  animal,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous.  But  the  abuse  of  any- 
thing is  no  argument  against  its  use.  Why  rush  to  extremes  ? 
One  need  not  become  a  prize  fighter  or  a  professional  oarsman,  in 
order  to  reach  the  proper  standard  of  physical  excellence.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  moderation,  and  it  requires  no  great  effort  to 
believe  perfect^mental  and  physical  development  are  consistent 
with  each  other.  Even  if  it  did,  history  establishes  the  fact  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

The  wise  men  of  the  world  have  generally  been  men  of  fine 
physical  development.  Look  at  Greece,  that  mother  of  ancient 
and  modernjearning.  It  was  her  wise  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ple that  physical  culture  was  the  proper  and  only  true  basis  of 
mental  culture,  which  gave  her  the  finest  race  of  men  the  world 
ever  saw.  Her  wise  philosophers,  daily  practiced,  as  well  as  lec- 
tured and  taught,  in  the  gymnasia,  declaring  that  a  complete 
education  must  embrace  the  whole  man,  body  as  well  as  mind. 
Plato  was  quite  as  distinguished  in  his  day  as  a  gymnast  and  for 
the  manly  beauty  and  strength  of  his  physique,  as  he  has  been 
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since  as  a  philosopher  and  scholar.  And  he  rightly  called  him  a 
"  cripple",  who  cultivated  his  mind  alone,  suffering  his  body  to 
languish  through  inactivity  and  sloth.  Greek  is  retained  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  college  curriculum.  That  may  be  well  and 
good,  but  since  the  wise  Greeks  thought  so  much  of  it  themselves, 
why  should  not  their  physical  as  well  as  mental  culture  be  thought 
of  and  urged  upon  us,  if  their  ideas  and  principles  are  to  be  fair- 
ly represented  ?  Evidently  the  result  would  be  more  practically 
beneficial  to  the  majority,  if  such  were  the  case. 

We  have  seen  then  that  exclusive  cultivation  of  either  brain 
or  muscle  is  wrong.  History,  moreover,  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  golden  mean  can  be  pursued,  and  that  a  healthy  and  well  de- 
veloped body  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  necessary  to  the 
ripest  scholarship.  Now  then  tie  this  last  fact  which  we  hope  to 
impress  upon  your  minds.  For  although  the  subject  has  other 
important  phases,  it  is  especially  as  an  assistant  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  mind  that  we  urge  physical  culture.  We 
are  aware  that  brain  power  rules  the  world,  in  truth.  Be  assured 
we  desire  as  much  as  you  to  see  better  brains  and  more  of  them. 
We  would  like  to  see  fuller  men  and  more  finished  scholars  go 
forth  from  these  college  halls.  But  tie  our  humble  belief;  we 
never  shall,  untiHhe  importance  of  physical  health  be  more  ful- 
ly recognized  and  believed  in.  Men  desire  to  be  learned,  and 
thereupon  confine  themselves  strictly  to  text  books  and  deep 
reading,  taking  no  exercise  whatever.  The  result  is,  they  fail  to 
realize  their  ideal  excellence  of  scholarship,  and  become  perma- 
nent slaves  to  dyspepsia  or  some  other  wretched  disorder. 

The'reason  why  they  do  so,  clearly  is  because  they  do  not 
comprehend  the^  importance,  much  less  the  necessity,  of  bodily 
health  to  mental  culture.  The  latter  is  the  object  of  their  search, 
and  they  would  ^readily  do  whatever  they  thought  would  further 
the  acquisition  of  it.  But  although  their  lives  are  furnished  with 
some  broad-sounding  maxims  in  regard  to  the  use  of  good  health , 
they  have  no  real  belief  in  it  as  an  efficient  and  powerful  aid  to 
mental  growth.  They  fail  in  all  this  to  recognize  the  design  of 
their IMaker  in  so  intimately  connecting  soul  and  body,  and  in  so 
many  words  deny  the  wisdom  of  His  plan.  Materialists  propound 
some  theories   in  [regard   to   the   close  connection   of  soul   and 
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body,  which  it  would  be  well  to  give  heed  to.  All  must  ac- 
knowledge the  mutual  dependence  of  them,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
strange  and  powerful  sympathy  of  the  one  with  the  other,  the 
fact  that  they  are  born  and  grow  up  together,  and  the  fatal  effect 
of  disease  of  every  description  upon  the  health  and  development 
of  the  mind. 

"  It  is  a  poor  rule  which  won't  work  both  ways."  If  ill 
health  has  so  injurious  an  effect  upon  mental  growth,  good  health 
must  be  an  equal  advantage  to  it.  So  then  physical  culture  must 
be  a  powerful  promoter  of  high  scholarship.  Furthermore  it  is 
the  only  thing  which  will  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  the  pursu- 
ance of  professional  studies  in  after  life,  and  it  is  invaluable  in 
many  other  ways  too  obvious  to  mention.  Why  is  it  not  more 
generally  and  eagerly  sought  after  then  ?  Whatever  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  man's  ambition,  whether  he  desires  to  be  a  savant  or  an 
athlete,  it  is  alike  indispensable.  The  sooner  we  recognize  these 
facts  and  act  accordingly,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  evidently. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  standard  will  be  raised  in 
our  own  college.  With  so  fine  a  gymnasium  in  our  possession, 
the  number  of  good  gymnasts  is  remarkably  small.  Some  incite- 
ment is  needed  to  change  the  stagnant  condition  of  things.  It  is 
thought  wise  and  useful  to  offer  prizes  for  excellence  in  compo- 
sition, oratory  and  scholarship.  Why  wouldn't  they  be  equally 
valuable  in  this  field  of  development  ?  The  plan  has  worked 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  other  institutions.  We 
hope  to  see  it  here.  D. 
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Several  thousand  young  men  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  aggress- 
ive manhood  annually  go  forth  from  our  American  colleges  to 
buffet  with  the  world.  They  have  seen  the  May-day  of  life, 
known  little  of  its  sterner  associations,  its  hardships,  its  respons- 
ibilities. Hitherto,  their  course  has  been  directed  by  those  ex- 
perienced in  the  way,  or  has  been  readily  planned  and  easily  fol- 
lowed out  by  themselves. 

Commencement  day  comes  upon  them  unrealized,  though 
not  unexpected,  and  finds  them  a  restless  band  of  hoping  yet 
fearing,  determined  yet  doubting,  anxious,  unsettled  spirits,  full 
of  ambition,  yet  foreseeing  the  speedy  vanishment  of  all  their 
youthful  dreams.  The  "  glorious  irresponsibility"  of  college  life 
is  gone.  Henceforth,  something  besides  character  must  be  lived, 
action  must  be  maintained.  Beside  the  interests  of  self,  the 
claims  of  society,  with  its  allurements,  its  errors  and  its  impera- 
tive demands,  must  be  attended  to,  and  that  for  no  limited  time. 

But  in  his  haste  to  supply  the  present  needs,  does  the  young 
graduate  reflect  with  due  seriousness  upon  the  permanency  of 
the  new  life  he  now  begins  ?  In  our  anxiety  for  something,  are 
we  not  too  apt  to  seize  upon  what  is  for  the  time  plausible  and 
thenceforth  govern  the  life  that  is  by  the  changing  issues  which 
arrive  ?  Though  sensitive,  ever  agitated,  and  conscious  of  sub- 
lime and  immortal  longings,  the  soul  breaks  forth  with  exulta- 
tion from  the  enclosure  it  imagines  imposed  upon  itself  by  the 
college  routine,  too  frequently  forgetting  how  far  toward  making 
up  the  life  each  day's  experience  goes,  and  never  at  all  consider- 
ing its  modification  of  the  hidden  life  whose  existence  shall  have 
but  comparatively  begun  when  the  newest  star  above  shall  have 
with  the  ages  grown  dim  and  faded. 

Something  before  untried  is  now  the  aim  ;  a  success  that  is 
not  nominal,  but  fruitful ;  action  that  is  not  reflex,  but  agent. 
The  immediate  past,  Milton,  in  telling  of  his  youth,  expresses  : 

"  All  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good." 
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The  abrupt  transition  from  the  '  learning  and  knowing'  to 
the  <  doing'  is  accepted  with  strangely  diverse  conclusions  and 
determinations.  One  buckles  on  his  armor  boldly ;  another  is 
crushed  by  its  weight.  One  is  confident  of  success ;  another,  to 
whom  it  is  more  probable,  trembles  at  the  uncertainty  and  appre- 
hends that  the  bright  side  of  life  has  passed  for  him. 

His  popularity  and  reputation  for  ability  in  college,  afford 
but  a  feeble  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  student's  after  suc- 
cess, and  have  still  less  to  do  with  his  obtaining  it.  Indeed,  it 
will  not  insure  unparalleled  prosperity,  if  his  instructors  can  point 
to  him  as  the  choicest  scholar  of  his  class,  the  student  whose  rec- 
ord is  the  best.  The  stores  of  information  laid  up  in  college  are 
not  sufficient  to  essentially  differ  with  different  students.  In  this 
our  capital  is  small  at  best.  It  cannot  so  much  matter  whether  a 
student  has  learned  perfectly  his  lessons  or  not,  so  far  as  their  in- 
herent benefit  is  for  the  past  and  present  concerned.  Many  men 
who  have  given  no  tokens  of  real  scholarship  in  their  four  years 
at  college,  have  afterwards  astonished  all  by  their  achievements 
in  this  very  direction. 

Not  so  much  depends  upon  the  power  of  scholarship  evinc- 
ed or  developed  in  college.  The  ability  to  get  and  recite  lessons 
readily  may  be  a  natural  gift,  not  indicating  the  formation  of  any 
serious  purposes  which  make  up  the  character  that  endures.  But 
he  who  has  really  caught  the  *  spirit  of  a  scholar' — and  this  is 
done  only  by  untiring  perseverance  and  application — has  gained 
all  in  this  particular,  which  can  be  reasonably  desired.  This  is 
the  star  that  always  points  him  to  the  goal,  the  lamp  which  sheds 
an  inviting  light  upon  the  rugged  path  of  progress.  This  in- 
dwelling gives  tone  to  all  the  after  life,  instinctively  leads  in 
ways  that  time  will  well  approve,  and  is  the  one  acquisition  of 
college  life  which  may  gain  eminence.  Yet  disappointed  ambi- 
tion is  not  its  fruit.  The  satisfaction  it  supplies  depends  not  up- 
on position  gained.  The  hour  which  fully  qualifies  for  position, 
should  be  as  gratifying  as  that  which  secures  it. 

To  review  the  past  with  satisfaction,  and  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture with  a  complete  assurance,  involves  more  than  can  be  told. 
Standing  upon  the  commencement  stage,  the  student  who  reason- 
ably expects  to  gain  the  true  success  of  life,  must  be  conscious  of 
possessing  a  character  abiding  and  independent,  in  which  in  ad- 
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dition  to  all  that  has  yet  been  told,  fidelity,  benevolence  and  the 
habit  of  application  are  inseparably  combined.  Though  he  does 
go  forth  with  little  further  capital  than  these  and  a  good  supply 
of  force  and  nerve,  there  is  abundant  light.  The  saddest  regrets 
of  noblest  souls,  as  they  pass  from  college  halls,  are  not  that  they 
have  not  acquired  more  here,  for  life  is  a  school  that  never  ends, 
but  that  they  have  not  lived  better  here.  If  researches  have  not 
been  made,  there  may  be  determinations  that  they  shall  be.  But 
example  and  influence  who  can  recall  ?  The  life  that  is  past 
must  stand  for  better  or  for  worse.  Its  error  has  done  its  work. 
But  the  future  always  awaits  us,  to  be  corrected  by  the  past.  Let 
then  the  purposes  of  life  be  pure,  and  wisdom,  which  still  rests  in 
years,  will  provide  itself  a  heritage. 

Why  then  be  so  exacting  of  men  who  first  launch  forth  upon 
the  sea  of  troubles  that  make  life  ?  Why  judge  so  uncharitably, 
and  speak  so  disparagingly  of  whatever  falls  short  of  absolute 
perfection  ?  To  demand  that  the  teachings  of  a  single  four  years 
should  make  men  qualified  for  all  the  highest  trusts,  or  should 
make  them  so  replete  with  universal  knowledge  that  they  can 
take  the  place  of  the  encyclopedia,  is  most  inconsiderate  folly. 
Four  years  at  any  time  in  life  are  not  sufficient  to  gain  great  ac- 
quirements. The  cheering  assurance  so  often  offered  the  inexpe- 
rienced graduate,  full  of  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  that  "  the  world 
will  sober  him  and  all  his  kind,"  that  "he  will  find  it  wider  than 
the  college  green  whereon  he  sported,"  etc.,  etc.,  communicates 
nothing  unknown.  He  expects  to  be  sobered  ;  to  know  intimate- 
ly both  toil  and  failure.  But  if  he  stands  ready  to  meet  them 
with  strong  and  courageous  heart,  who  is  bettered  by  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  ?  He  cannot  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  deserving  of  them,  for  certainly  no  men  are  better  advis- 
ed by  the  exemplary  character  of  their  instructors ;  into  no  men 
are  better  principles  instilled  by  the  minds  placed  over  them. 
And  these  teachings,  perhaps  silent,  unavoidably  impressive, 
arouse  a  voice  in  stillness,  which  continues  to  speak  after  the 
source  of  its  awakening  is  forgotten. 

There  are  emotions  awakened  and  borne  hence,  w  hich  shall 
outlive  in  their  influence  all  that  is  called  practical  knowledge. 
Though  scrapes  are  played  in  college  and  the  fire  of  nature  some- 

Vol.  Vi. — vv. 
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times  allows  itself  a  greater  freedom  than  is  approved  by  those 
whose  sportive  days  are  past,  there  can  be  found  no  equal  num- 
ber of  young  men  whose  aspirations  are  nobler  and  more  zealous, 
whose  purposes  more  benevolent,  who  would  sooner  have  their 
influence  for  the  right,  than  those  who  yearly  take  their  first  de- 
grees. For  self-sacrifice,  forbearance,  persevering  endeavor,  for 
all  that  secures  the  ends  of  progress,  happiness,  humanity,  no 
class  is  readier  or  will  be  found  more  faithfully  abiding. 


gbtiistmas. 

Come,  merry  Christmas,  genial  king! 

Come,  shake  thy  hoary  locks  with  mirth: 
Let  songs  of  joy  and  gladness  ring 

Around  the  cheerful  blazing  hearth. 

What  if  there  be  a  vacant  chair 
Within  the  yule-log's  ruddy  glow  ? 

The  suffering  one  who  languished  there, 
Welcomed  thy  step  a  year  ago. 

Then  come  with  snow  and  frost  and  sleet, 
With  clattering  hoofs  and  jingling  bells ; 

Thy  voice  through  leafless  trees  we  greet, 
Oh,  hasten  on,  our  hearts  to  swell. 

Come,  let  the  storm  in  madness  pour 
Its  wrath  across  the  wintry  lea ; 

I  would  not  change  thy  wild  winds'  roar 
For  sunny  climes  across  the  sea. 

Oh!  come,  old  Christmas,  genial  king! 

Come,  shake  thy  hoary  locks  with  mirth  : 
Let  songs  of  joy  and  gladness  ring 

Around  the  cliGerful  blazing  hearth. 


The  propriety  of  the  time-honored  custom  of  winter  school 
teaching  in  which  so  many  of  Dartmouth's  students  are  now  en- 
gaged, we  very  much  doubt,— aye,  we  will  go  further  and  affirm 
that  it  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  a  thorough  college   course. 
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We  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  strong  features  on  the  affirm- 
ative. School  teaching  developes  tact,  energy,  and  self-control- 
It  recalls  and  reviews  our  elementary  studies.  It  gives  experi- 
ence with  human  nature  and  the  world.  It  nourishes  a  noble  spir- 
it of  independence.  It  enables  needy  and  self-dependent  stu- 
dents to  earn  a  large  portion  of  their  college  fund.  But  we  think 
there  are  stronger  arguments  on  the  other  hand.  Self-control 
can  be  acquired  more  thoroughly  in  college  halls  than  in  district 
schools.  Tact  and  energy  can  be  as  fully  displayed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  as  in  its  communication.  Humanity  can  be 
studied  in  every  time  and  situation.  Experience  can  be  gained 
after  graduation,  hence  we  may  delay.  But  we  live  but  one  col- 
lege life.  Like  a  word  hastily  spoken,  once  gone  it  can  never  be 
recalled.  Then  if  it  is  of  any  value  whatever,  it  should  be  well 
improved;  for  no  amount  of  humble  contrition,  or  diligent  la- 
bor, can  atone  for  its  present  neglect.  This  is  the  seed-time  of  a 
life  that  may  be  made  glorious,  if  not  famous,  and  we  must  culti- 
vate well  or  the  harvest  will  be  small. 

This  indulgence  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  faculty,  of  per- 
mitting students  to  be  absent  during  the  winter,  had  its  rise  in 
the  commendable  desire  to  assist  and  encourage  indigent  but  am- 
bitious young  men  to  fit  themselves  for  a  lofty  sphere  of  action, 
but  we  believe  that  it  has  been  abused.  Now  there  are  some  stu- 
dents who  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  method.  For  all  such  we 
have  deepest  respect  and  sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain that  this  class  is  remarkably  small.  Few  indeed  are  those 
who  are  so  poverty-stricken  and  friendless  that  they  neither  have, 
nor  can  borrow  the  necessary  funds.  To  our  certain  knowledge, 
many,  who  are  absent  in  winter,  are  abundantly  able  to  remain. 
Some  go  out  for  commendable  but  mistaken  reasons,  while  oth- 
ers, who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  steal  a  respectability  from 
college  diplomas  and  associations  which  they  cannot  command 
by  true  merit,  desert  our  irksome  routine  of  recitations,  to  reign, 
for  a  brief  season,  the  central  ornament  of  country  social  circles. 

Aside  from  these  counter  arguments  there  are  others  even 
more  important.  Consider  the  time  that  is  wasted  by  half  our 
undergraduates  yearly  in  this  manner.  How  many  are  able  to  do 
any  studying  while  thus  employed  ?  Moreover  this  particular 
season  is  the  most  favorable  of  all  the  year  to  study  and  reflec- 
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tion.  Rude  nature  without  drives  us  to  our  rooms;  the  bracing 
winter  breeze  imparts  an  unusual  vitality  and  energy ;  while  the 
long  winter  evenings  irresistably  woo  us  to  books  and  reading. 
In  yet  another  aspect  is  this  an  important  season,  for  besides  the 
steady  advance  in  some  branches,  it  is  the  especial  season  of  re- 
view in  others.  The  ideas  we  have  gained  are  recalled,  re-exam- 
ined and  laid  permanently  away.     '  The  nail  is  clinched.' 

Some  one  may  reply  that  all  are  compelled  to  make  up  what 
they  have  lost.  Make  up  !  Impossible !  They  may  go  through 
the  formalities,  but  there  the  farce  ends.  In  the  process,  they  ac- 
quire but  a  smattering  of  the  subject,  and  lose  the  all  important 
details.  '  Ponies  and  cramming'  can  never  suffice  for  the  time 
and  opportunities  gone  forever.  More  than  this,  they  lose  the 
daily  contact  with  the  superior  mind  of  the  professor,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  college  associations.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  the 
mere  aspect  of  time.  It  is  not  the  whole  object  of  our  course 
here  to  make  daily  recitations,  but  several  hours  should  be  devot- 
ed to  reading.  Of  what  avail  are  libraries  containing  40,000  vol- 
umes, if  we  never  master  one  of  them  ?  What  an  ill-balanced 
mind  does  that  graduate  possess,  who  has  appeared  on  Junior 
Ex.  or  perhaps  led  his  class,  yet  is  ignorant  of  the  great  world 
without  and  the  history  of  the  past.  Now  is  our  most  favorable 
time  to  store  our  miuds  with  facts  for  future  reflection,  but  he 
who  has  been  gone  all  winter  and  occupies  the  spring  in  '  making 
up'  has  very  little  time  to  read.  Time  is  necessary.  Time  is  ev- 
erything. Education  must  not  be  forced ;  it  is  not  a  hot-bed  proc- 
ess. Many  have  rushed  into  the  world  with  imperfectly  stored 
and  disciplined  minds,  only  to  make  life  a  failure  and  sigh  for 
time  misused. 

For  support  in  our  present  position  we  refer  to  our  alumni, 
very  few  of  whom  would  advise  the  modern  student  to  teach  dur- 
ing his  college  course.  Better  take  the  advice  of  Rufus  Choate 
to  an  under-classman  and  stay  here  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  per 
day  if  we  have  to  borrow  the  money,  than  go  out  in  the  winter. 

But  every  evil  has  its  cure.  First,  then,  let  us  make  the  win- 
ter term  more  interesting  and  important,  not  crowding  all  lec- 
tures and  most  favorite  studies  to  the  extremes  of  the  college 
year.  And  again,  let  the  Faculty  be  more  careful  in  granting 
these  three  months'  furloughs  to  the  students.     Tufts  College  has 
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made  a  successful  attempt  in  this  direction.  In  large  portions  of 
the  west  the  system  is  totally  unknown,  and  certainly  our  stu- 
dents are  as  wealthy  as  they,  and  Dartmouth  has  more  attractions 
than  any  western  college  can  offer.  A  Non-Teacher. 


$.ttt  in  England. 

Art  in  England  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  ordinary  student 
in  its  bearing  on  general  culture,  its  agency  in  molding  character 
and  expressing  sentiment,  its  relation  to  history,  religion,  politics, 
poetry,  and  its  capability  to  portray  life  and  habits  of  thought. 
He  studies  it  not  as  one  who  seeks  expertness  with  chisel  or 
brush,  but  as  a  careful  observer  of  human  fortunes  who  looks  up- 
on every  source  of  good  with  sympathy  and  favor.  As  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  inquire  what  Shakspeare,  Milton  and 
Tennyson  have  done  for  England,  so  it  is  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  note  the  influence  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and  Turner.  In- 
deed, the  best  way  to  fix  upon  the  memory  a  clear  impression  of 
the  history  of  Art  in  England  is  to  study  it  in  connection  with 
the  literary,  religious  and  political  development  of  that  country. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  Art  has  clasped  hands  with  Poetry,  and  paid 
homage  to  Religion. 

As  we  read  of  England's  vast  collections  of  paintings,  of  her 
numerous  art  models,  marvelous  in  beauty  and  beyond  estima- 
tion in  value,  of  her  grand  cathedrals  and  elegant  frescoes,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire,  Whence  came  all  these  wonders  ?  Did  the 
sturdy,  practical  Englishman  produce  them,  or  are  they  the  works 
of  foreign  genius  ?  It  is  said  that  England  contains  more  first 
rate  pictures  in  oil  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Her 
own  great  artists  are,  of  course,  largely  represented  in  her  collec- 
tions, and  their  performances  appear  to  advantage  when  hanging 
near  masterpieces  brought  from  other  lands.  But  for  her  glory 
in  art  Great  Britain  owes  much  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
From  Greece  have  come  the  Elgin  marbles ;  from  Italy  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael ;  from  France,  Spain,  Holland  and  Flanders 
the  works  of  their  best  artists.    Even  America  has  cast  in  her 
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offering.  And  a  noble  one  it  was,  too.  I  refer  not,  however,  to  a 
work  of  art,  but  a  worker  in  art — Benjamin  West.  The  French 
Revolution,  hostile  to  everything  that  reminded  its  movers  of  the 
past,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  elegance  among  the  upper 
classes,  forced  a  multitude  of  Madonnas,  landscapes,  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  The  monarchs 
of  Britain,  too,  have,  in  general,  extended  liberal  patronage  to 
this  department  of  industry.  Agents  of  the  government  have 
visited  many  parts  of  Europe  in  quest  of  pictures,  for  which  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  Thus  the  galleries  of  Eng- 
land have  been  made  repositories  in  which  almost  every  civilized 
nation  is  represented.  Hither  have  come,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  embodiments  of  poetic  inspiration  wrought  out  by 
mechanical  skill  on  canvas  and  marble,  here  have  they  found  a 
congenial  home  and  warm  admirers. 

But  English  art  is  not  au  exotic.  If  Madonnas  came  from 
Italy,  landscapes  from  France,  and  matchless  statues  from  Greece, 
native  Madonnas,  landscapes  and  statues  were  waiting  to  wel- 
come them.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  worthy  of  any  for- 
eign marbles  that  could  be  placed  beneath  its  arches  ;  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  displays  the  marvelous  skill  of  British  architects  ;  the 
creations  of  Reynolds  and  Turner  are  unsurpassed  ;  while  the 
prototype  and  equal  of  Ruskin  as  an  art  critic,  and  as  one  who 
has  shown  the  affinity  between  literature  and  art,  is  not  to  be 
found.  France  is  often  spoken  of  as  England's  rival  in  art,  and 
the  immense  galleries  of  the  Louvre  are  said  to  be  unapproached 
by  anything  of  the  kind  on  English  soil.  But  good  authorities 
tell  us  that,  if  works  of  art  were  to  be  accumulated  in  one  col- 
lection like  that  of  the  Louvre,  a  gallery  might  be  formed  that 
would  far  surpass  this  wonder.  The  art  treasures  of  England 
are  more  widely  distributed  than  those  of  France.  Private  col- 
lections are  numerous  and  valuable.  That  of  Lord  North  wick — 
now  scattered — may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  this  class. 
Some  one  has  compared  it  to  the  great  public  galleries  of  Europe. 
Prof.  Hoppin  says  "Few  kings  have  had  such  a  collection." 

The  sources  of  inspiration  in  England  are  much  the  same  as 
on  the  Continent — religion,  poetry,  politics,  war,  natural  scenery. 
The  case  is  somewhat  different  in  our  country.  The  traditions 
and  myths  of  the  church  have  taken  but  a  slight  hold   upon  the 
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American  mind ;  our  artists  have  treated  battle  scenes  less  than 
the  French,  poetry  and  politics  less  than  Italians  and  Englishmen. 
Hence  our  excellence  appears  most  prominently  in  landscape. 
But  see  what  monuments  religion  has  reared  in  England.  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Andrew's,  Westminster,  Madon- 
nas without  number,  and  scenes  taken  from  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
tian history.  Whatever  of  crime  may  be  chargeable  to  Catholi- 
cism, it  has  given  inspiration  to  many  an  artist,  and  has  always 
encouraged  the  portrayal  of  religious  conceptions  on  canvas. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  one  element  in  Eng- 
lish art  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  found  in 
American.  Everything  here  is  new,  while  English  castles,  cathe- 
drals and  paintings  have  a  history.  They  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  fortunes  of  the  fast-anchored  Isle  in  ages  that  are 
past.  Antiquity  has  lent  grandeur  and  sacredness  to  temple  and 
hall,  while  their  religious  and  historical  associations  have  render- 
ed them  objects  of  veneration  to  Englishmen.  The  finger  of 
time  has  touched  them  and  imparted  charms  which  the  artist's 
hand  has  no  power  to  give.  Built,  many  of  them,  on  spots  once 
sacred  to  the  Druids,  those  vast  and  imposing  structures  are  in 
themselves  histories  of  England.  Generation  after  generation 
has  passed  away.  Each  has  left  upon  them  some  impress  of  its 
own  character;  and  now  they  stand  with  modern  finish  superad- 
ded to  ancient  strength,  records  in  stone  of  English  politics,  Eng- 
lish poetry,  English  religion,  English  art. 

Of  course,  English  art  has  its  peculiarities.  Excelling  in 
architecture,  landscape  and  engraving,  England  is  very  deficient 
in  sculpture,  is  much  less  prolific  in  battle  scenes  than  France, 
and  has  dealt  less  with  the  ideal  than  Italy.  What  writer  on 
English  scenery  has  failed  to  speak  of  the  castles,  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  England  ?  And  who  that  knows  of  the  Briton's  fond- 
ness for  the  sports  of  forest  and  field,  will  hesitate  to  believe  that 
landscape-painting  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence  ? 

Any  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand  would  be  very  incom- 
plete without  some  reference  to  the  greatest  and  most  famous  art 
critic  of  modern  times — John  Ruskin.  His  influence  upon  the 
English  mind  has  been  incalculable.  He  occupies  a  middle 
ground  between  the  literator  and  the  artist.     To    both    he  inter- 
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prets  the  laws  of  taste  and  criticism,  and  to  the  world  he  shows 
that  literature  and  art  are  the  same  in  purpose  and  effect.  Prob- 
ably no  other  art  critic  was  ever  so  widely  read  and  so  much  ad- 
mired. Hamerton  calls  him  the  best  word-painter  that  ever  lived, 
except  Tennyson.  His  word-pictures  have  been  the  heralds  of 
Turner's  paintings  in  oil ;  and  his  name  will  always  be  coupled 
with  that  of  the  great  artist. 

The  critics  tell  us  that  English  art  is  undergoing  a  great 
change.  Some  styles  hitherto  little  known  in  England  are  be- 
ginning to  appear,  and  many  of  the  old  characteristics  are  van- 
ishing. A  reaction  against  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite  movement 
is  taking  place.  Transcendentalism  is  gaining  ground.  An  au- 
thor says  "  Our  English  school  is  in  a  state  of  intense  aspiration 
after  hitherto  unattained  perfection — a  state  of  the  general  mind 
sure  to  breed  transcendentalists  by  hundreds." 

The  future  of  English  art  depends,  of  course,  upon  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  that  cannot  now  be  mentioned.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  its  history  and  present  status  are  worthy  of 
careful  study.  Thought  and  sentiment  are  as  truly  and  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  the  artist  as  the  poet.  If  we  consider  the  lit- 
erature of  England,  and  the  lives  and  characteristics  of  her  au- 
thors, themes  worthy  of  our  attention,  we  ought  not  to  disregard 
the  claims  of  that  other  class  of  inspired  men,  so  intimately  and 
sympathetically  leagued  with  the  poets,  who  interpret  nature  so 
faithfully  and  impart  something  of  their  inspiration  to  others. 

And  further,  English  and  American  poets  and  philosophers 
speak  the  same  tongue,  and  work  in  the  same  golden  vein  ;  Eng- 
lish and  American  preachers  defend  the  same  truths,  and  worship 
the  same  God ;  so  do  English  and  American  artists  partake  of 
the  same  divine  inspiration,  and  express  themselves  in  the  same 
art  language,  which  appeals  to  the  finest  sensibilities  and  touch- 
es that  chord  of  sympathy  which,  I  believe,  still  exists  between 
the  two  countries.  There  is,  then,  to  us,  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  study  of  English  Art. 
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Editorial   B  apartment. 

The  present  drift  of  college  life  at  Dartmouth  and,  if  we  can  judge 
by  their  publications,  in  most  of  our  American  colleges,  is  strongly  to- 
ward either  practicality  or  indifference.  In  our  common  schools,  if  the 
pupil  gets  through  all  the  days  of  the  term  with  good  lessons  and  pleas- 
ant associations,  his  spirit  of  emulation  is  satisfied,  and  he  never  ques- 
tions but  that  his  progress  is  proportionate  to  his  years.  This  ready, 
childlike  satisfaction  which  lets  well  enough  alone  is  of  course  unknown 
here ;  and  all  would  doubtless  justly  resent  a  charge  that  they  are  mak- 
ing college  an  end  and  not  a  means  only.  All  have  a  vision,  dim  or  dis- 
tinct, of  a  noble  future,  of  a  true  and  brilliant  success.  But  the  success 
we  paint  upon  our  watch-towers,  though  making  a  manhood  of  benev- 
olence and  immovable  fidelity  its  first  requisite,  is  not  in  all  cases  per- 
fected by  those  superb  accomplishments  and  embellishments  always  co- 
existent with  refined  sensibilities.  Glance  through  the  catalogue  and 
inquire  who  give  evidence  of  a  reasonable  expectation  to  ever  rank  high 
in  oratory,  authorship,  or  true  statesmanship— pursuits  in  which  the 
choicest  spirits  of  all  ages  have  engaged,  and  which,  when  obtained 
denote  the  highest  possible  literary  excellence.  How  many  real  students 
of  oratory  f  Most  strive  for  moderate  excellence  in  plain  debate,  few 
for  those  attainments  which  culminate  in  impassioned  eloquence. 
Scarce  one  looks  forward  with  such  anticipation  of  ever  holding  the 
public  in  breathless  attention  to  his  burning  eloquence  that  he  dare 
mould  his  discipline  in  accordance  with  this  expectation.  Not  many 
can  be  found  here  imitating  in  the  '  Vale  of  Tempe'  the  efforts  of 
Beecher  in  the  groves  of  Amherst. — As  writers  who  are  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  perfect  style  and  exquisite  taste  that  is  to  make  the  Irving 
of  the  coming  period  ?  The  few  essays  and  orations  assigned  each  term 
are  written  commendably,  yet  few  manifest  the  determination  that  they 
will  by  constant  application  stand  among  those  who  set  up  the  way- 
marks  of  the  ages.  To  be  able  at  the  close  to  compose  our  'last  will 
and  testament'  is  not  to  accomplish  all  that  man  has  done.— In  poetry 
still  worse.  Of  course  poeta  nascitur,  non  jit,  but  why  are  not  poets 
born  in  these  clays?  Indications  of  their  presence  here  are  just  at  this 
time  exceedingly  meager.  If  any  do  go  in  and  out  with  us,  we  wonder 
that  their  magazine  gets  a  page  of  rhyme  only  after  a  half-dozen  per- 
sonal solicitations. 

True,  if  indifference  be  without  excuse,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  we 
should  most  readily  accept  the  training  which  makes  keen,  sharp-sight- 
ed, practical,  business  men,  for  the  sons  of  Dartmouth  do  not  generally 
Vol.  Vi. — ww. 
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come  from  homes  of  affluence,  and  are  obliged  to  early  regard  the  sub- 
stantial. Not  all  is  due  to  the  materialistic  tendency  of  the  times.  Yet 
here  we  apprehend  nothing  beside  the  want  of  will  precludes  our  rising 
above  that  marked  practical  spirit  of  the  Americans,  which  aims  at  at- 
tainments more  immediately  useful  and  is  so  slow  to  make  extensive 
conquests  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful.  True  culture  is  something  more 
than  what  secures  a  maintenance ;  and  only  the  highest  culture  and 
that  peculiar  bent  of  .intellectual  development  which  renders  the  mind 
more  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  nature  and  more  capable  of  re- 
producing and  transmitting  those  impressions  in  most  perfect  thought 
and  speech,  can  satisfy  the  ambitious  scholar. 


The  Dartmouth  Eeminiscences,  with  which  we  begin  this  number, 
will  be  found  a  communication  of  value  and  interest  to  all  who  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  college.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  the  college,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Swift  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  where,  as  an  able  lawyer  and  judge,  he  has  long  resided.  He 
was  solicited  to  contribute  to  our  columns,  and  furnished  this  article 
which  he  had  recently  read  before  the  Middlebury  Historical  Society. 
Mr.  Swift  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1800,  the  class  before  Webster's, 
and  the  review  of  Webster's  relation  to  his  class  leader  and  of  his  acts 
and  ways  in  college,  is  doubtless  the  last  that  will  be  published  by  any 
who  personally  knew  him  here.  The  contests  between  societies,  now 
so  earnest,  it  seems  are  of  very  early  origin,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
faculty  and  college  of  1800  with  that  of  1872  will  afford  not  a  little  of 
history. — Coming  thus  freshly  as  they  do  from  so  authentic  and  appre- 
ciative a  source,  for  these  Eeminiscences  we  are  most  grateful  to  their 
author  whose  venerable  name  has  so  long  been  prominent  in  the  annals 
of  his  state. 


Would  it  not  be  profitable  to  the  participants,  as  well  as  an  indica- 
tion of  vitality  to  the  alumni,  if  we  should  revive  the  practice  of  cele- 
brating as  a  college  some  one  of  the  approaching  holidays?  An  edito- 
rial in  the  first  volume  of  The  Dartmouth  tells  with  what  interest  and 
success  the  22d  of  February  was  then  observed ;  how  the  chapel  was 
decorated,  and  a  dozen  toasts  selected  and  responded  to  by  representa- 
tives from  each  class ;  how  the  galleries  were  filled  with  the  '  beauty 
and  chivalry'  of  the  place,  and  how  merry  and  gay  all  things  were. 
Much  account  is  made  of  celebrations  of  this  kind  ir  other  colleges. 
Let  us  not  be  behind  them  this  winter. 
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The  public  libraries  of  New  York  have  within  a  few  months  been 
opened  on  Sundays  in  response  to  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Our  college  reading  room  felt  the  same  force  and  was  thrown 
open  soon  after.  The  same  good  attendance,  order,  propriety  and  deco- 
rum, which  have  been  observed  with  such  general  gratification  in  the 
New  York  libraries,  has  existed  here.  All  classes  of  young  men  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  religious  papers  have  been  read 
by  those  who  would  never  look  at  theni  on  other  days,  not  one  less  stu- 
dent has  been  present  at  church,  knots  of  boys  collected  in  rooms  to 
smoke,  tell  stories,  and  joke,  have  been  less  frequent, — in  fact  we  had 
regarded  it  as  perhaps  the  most  reasonable,  progressive  act  of  the  sum- 
mer, not  a  single  abuse  of  the  privilege  having  resulted.  But  suddenly 
the  reading  room  is  closed.  Men  look  at  each  other  in  astonishment  at 
such  retrogression.  More  bad  words  are  spoken  at  the  door  the  first 
Sunday  morning  than  have  been  uttered  within  in  all  the  Sundays  of 
the  term.  Now,  does  not  the  past  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice so  auspiciously  inaugurated?  If  we  cannot  be  trusted  to  read  in 
this  public  room  the  same  papers  we  would  read  in  our  own  rooms — 
and  we  certainly  should  read  no  others — we  blame  the  authorities  for 
allowing  us  to  remain  here.  The  Continental  Sabbath  we  do  not  wish. 
'  Blue  laws'  we  cannot  endure. 


One  more  protest.  That  is  against  restricting  our  campus.  Hano- 
ver without  its  campus  is  like  Niagara  without  its  Falls.  Its  beauty  is 
wasted.  The  college  without  its  play-ground  is  the  state's  grand  nurs- 
ery of  dyspepsia  and  debility.  We  have  always  been  remarked  as  hav- 
ing one  of  the  finest  play-grounds  in  New  England.  To  see  it  contract- 
ed both  provokes  and  pains  us ;  while  if  any  citizens  can  approve  it,  we 
pity  their  dull  appreciation. 


The  following  back  numbers  are  still  wanted:  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  1807 ;  January,  April,  October  and  November,  1868 ; 
September,  1869 ;  February,  March  and  September,  1870 ;  May,  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  1871. 
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Batrtro0ttth  Uteros. 

To  Professors and of  Dartmouth  College :  Divine   service  is 

performed  in  the  College  Chapel  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  You 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present — strangers  are  always  welcome. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Missouri  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Dec.  13th. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  19th. 

The  fiat  of  the  President  has  gone  forth,  and  the  reading  room  is 
closed  on  Sunday.     Church  and  Chapel  next. 

Now  this  is  extravagant.  The  society  libraries  are  to  be  open  two 
half  hours  a  week,  the  rest  of  the  term.  We  would  suggest  that  fifteen 
minutes  once  in  three  months  would  be  better. 

The  Seniors  are  constantly  receiving,  through  the  Post  Office,  letters 
embellished  with  a  blue  stamp,  and  the  Hanover  post  mark,  informing 
them  that  an  oration  will  be  due  from  them,  on  a  certain  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  near  future.  The  possibility  of  receiving  such  a  mis- 
sive, decidedly  takes  away  the  pleasure  we  used  to  experience  in  going 
to  the  Post  Office. 

About  two  fifths  of  the  boys  are  "  wielders  of  the  birch  and  rule  " 
this  winter.  The  Senior  and  Junior  classes  lose  about  half  of  their 
number. 

The  Cape  Cod  girls — we  should  say  schools,  are  still  the  favorites 
with  the  Dartmouth  boys. 

His  name  is  Blodgett,  and  on  the  20th  of  Nov.  1872,  he  was  conduc- 
tor on  the  passenger  train  that  sometimes  arrives  at  the  Norwich  depot 
not  far  from  about  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  And  he  is  a  mighty  pretty  fellow 
with  a  light  mustache,  and  he  knows  a  good  deal.  Well,  that  afternoon 
on  the  train  we  boys  were  singing  just  to  drive  dull  care  away,  when  up 
came  this  pretty  man  with  a  light  mustache,  who  knows  a  great  deal, 
and  intimated  to  us  that  music  had  no  charms  to  soothe  his  savage 
breast  and  that  we  had  better  shut  up.  So  we  didn't  drive  dull  care 
away  any  more  in  that  manner. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Dartmouth  Glee  Club  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
on  the  26th  of  last  month,  was  a  success.  The  audience  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  all  the  performances.  Several  pieces  were  encored,  among 
them  the  solos  of  Mr.  Burn  ham  and  Mr.  King.  "  Upidee  "  was  sung,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  as  well  as  any  choir  of  college  boys  in  the  country 
could  sing  it,  Mr.  Paul  taking  the  principal  part.     The  refrain,  "  Here's 
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to  Fairbanks'  scales,"  was  a  very  happy  hit.  The  members  of  the  Club 
declare  that,  though  their  venture  was  not  a  pecuniary  success,  they 
enjoyed  themselves  hugely  and  are  satisfied. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  college  tendered  to  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  lecture  on  the  Kelations  of  La- 
bor to  Education.  Though  the  committee  and  the  audience  set  a  very 
high  value  upon  the  senators  address,  he  declined  to  take  any  pay  for 
it.  Few  men  in  the  country  are  so  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  subject 
as  Senator  Patterson,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  Dartmouth  public  hears 
as  good  a  lecture  as  he  gave  us  on  the  22d. 

Some  device  ought  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  wind  from 
blowing  out  the  gas  light  in  Thornton  Hall.  One  of  the  Seniors  has 
spent  most  of  his  leisure  moments,  these  fall  and  winter  evenings,  in 
relighting  the  jets. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  religious  songs  which  were  sung 
here  by  the  Fiske  University  troupe  are  very  popular  among  the  stu- 
dents. These  songs  have  an  immense  advantage  over  our  sacred  melo- 
dies. In  singing  them,  one  combines  amusement  with  religious  wor- 
ship. 

Four  Juniors  discussed  the  Trent  question  before  Prof.  Labaree, 
Prof.  Sanborn  and  the  class  of  '74,  last  month.  The  debate  is  said  to 
have  been  very  ably  conducted. 

The  boy  who  had  four  quarts  of  water — temperature  about  33°  F. — 
poured  upon  his  head  from  one  of  the  windows  of  Reed  Hall,  the  other 
day,  says  he  supposes  it  was  a  joke  and  he  tried  to  feel  funny  and  laugh, 
but  he  couldn't.  He  says  the  fellow  who  threw  the  water  succeeded 
a  great  deal  better  than  he  did. 

A  very  dull  lecturer  formerly  on  the  Dartmouth  medical  faculty  was 
once  discussing,  before  a  class  of  students,  the  subject  of  narcotics. 
"  And  now,  young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  toward  the  close  of  one  of  Iris 
lectures,  "  how  can  I  most  easily  produce  sleep  in  a  patient?"  "  Lec- 
ture to  him!  "  replied  one  of  his  hearers. 

For  a  week  Reed  Hall  has  been  in  total  darkness,  but  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  a  new  bench  of  retorts  is  being  put  into  the  gas  house,  which 
will  ensure  to  gas  consumers  a  constant  supply  of  that  commodity  in 
the  future. 

The  boys  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  wealthy  parents,  and 
yet  are  determined  to  teach,  are  now  obliged  to  perjure  themselves  in 
black  and  white,  by  signing  a  printed  document,  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  an  education,  and  cannot 
stay  in  college  unless  allowed  to  teach. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  JEgis  notices  the  success  of  our  experi- 
ment in  congregational  singing.  Those  croakers  who,  when  the  scheme 
was  started,  prophesied  that  it  would  fall  through,  after  a  few  mornings, 
have  been  disappointed.  With  our  most  excellent  organist  and  our 
chorus  of  two  or  three  hundred  voices,  we  make  pretty  good  music. 
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Thanksgiving  day  has  come  and  gone  once  more.  Many  went  home 
to  spend  their  six  days'  recess,  while  many  more  stayed  here.  From 
most  of  the  latter  class,  thanks  are  certainly  due  to  the  ladies  of  the 
village,  who  so  kindly  took  pity  on  our  forlorn  condition,  and  rescued 
us  from  the  thanklessness  of  a  dinner  at  "the  club."  We  think  that  we 
can  assure  the  ladies  of  Hanover  that  no  thanksgiving  turkeys  or  plum 
puddings  were  better  appreciated  than  theirs. 

'73's  class  artist  (Mr.  Inglis  of  Montreal)  has  been  in  town,  and  has 
taken  the  pictures  of  most  of  the  class  at  present  in  college. 

Mr.  Inglis  seemed  to  understand  his  business,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent, if  he  sustains  the  reputation  he  already  has,  and  equals  the  sample 
pictures  he  has  sent  us,  that  all  will  be  satisfied. 

We  are  very  glad  to  kuow  that  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby  is  still  improving. 
He  has  recovered  from  his  severe  illness  very  rapidly,  and  is  now  able 
to  sit  up  and  to  walk  about  his  room. 

Eleven  degrees  below  zero  is  the  coldest  mark  which  the  observatory 
thermometer  has  yet  touched.  It  would  greatly  oblige  us  by  keeping 
above  that  figure  in  the  future. 

The  Mendelsohn  Quintette  Club  and  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  will  fur- 
nish music  for  church  and  hall,  next  Commencement;  the  processions, 
however,  will  be  lead  by  Hough's  band. 

All  the  classes  are  enjoying  these  cold,  bracing,  winter  weeks,  the 
best  of  the  year  for  study,  when  the  frequent  snow  storms  render  nei- 
ther the  Vale  of  Tempe,  nor  the  Campus  attractive ;  and  shut  one  up  to 
his  books,  and  fire-side. 

The  Seniors  are  exploring  the  most  exciting  mysteries  of  Mental 
Science,  while  for  a  second  study,  something  less  than  half  the  class 
take  German,  and  the  rest,  arrayed  in  Joseph-like  coats,  are  meeting  with 
"  Moses'  "  trials  and  failures  in  the  Chemistry  room.  The  Juniors  take 
their  Physics  regularly,  and  fill  up  their  spare  moments  with  a  little 
Quintilian. 

The  Sophs,  divide  their  time  between  Latin,  Roman  History  and 
Rhetorical  exercises ;  while  the  Freshmen  are  reminded  that  "  Life  is 
real,"  etc.,  by  the  constant  perusal  of  Herodotus,  Cicero  and  Algebra. 

On  thanksgiving  day  our  Greek  professor  sailed  for  Europe.  We 
are  sorry  to  lose  such  a  thorough  scholar  from  our  midst,  even  for  a 
short  time,  though  we  know  that  the  stores  of  new  ideas  he  will  bring 
back  from  Germany  next  summer,  will  more  than  make  up  for  our  pres- 
ent loss.  At  the  close  of  his  last  recitation  the  Junior  class  surprised 
him  with  the  present  of  an  elegant  silver  tea-set,  costing  $100. 

Just  before  recess,  the  Juniors  made  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  world  entitled  ''  The  iEgis."  It  is  a  very  neat  looking  publica- 
tion. Contrary  to  custom,  (if  indeed  the  iEgishas  ever  recognized  any 
such  thing  as  custom,)  the  editors  make  their  bow  in  the  first  pages  of 
the  new  issue.  The  editorials  betray  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  writers  that  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  edit  an  iEgis.     The  illustra- 
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tions,  what  there  are  of  them,  arc  very  good.  The  most  unique  thing 
in  this  publication  is  that  doggerel  poem.  How  it  ever  strayed  in  there 
we  don't  Understand.  Poetry  in  an  JSgis !  Good  Heavens !  gentlemen, 
we  shall  next  see  poetry  in  a  Patent  Office  report.  This  number  of  the 
JEgis  is  certainly  deficient  in  two  respects — it  is  not  paged,  and  it  has 
no  index. 

Would  not  a  few  turns  of  a  wide  snow  plow  greatly  improve  the 
paths  on  the  common  and  college  grounds?  Their  present  width 
makes  the  Indian  file  style  of  walking  a  necessity.  This  may  be  a  very 
good  way  when  on  the  war  path,  but  electioneering  time  is  over,  and 
we  prefer  to  be  a  little  more  sociable.  And  while  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  want  to  mention  that  series  of  mud  puddles,  between  the 
buildings  and  hotel,  which,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  is  called  a  path. 
We  don't  know  how  it  is  ourselves,  but  we  have  heard  that  a  cart  load 
or  two  of  gravel  in  those  mud  puddles,  would  prevent  a  great  many  im- 
proper adjectives  from  Seniors  with  nicely  blacked  boots,  who  go  out 
of  an  evening  into  "  Hogglestockian"  society. 

The  improvements  and  good  order  of  the  gymnasium  speak  well  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  new  instructor  in  gymnastics, — Mr.  Towne.  The 
new  arrangements  for  the  return  of  balls,  in  the  bowling  alleys,  is  an 
especial  improvement,  since  it  prevents  the  alley-smashing,  toe-endan- 
gering feats,  for  which  Freshmen  used  to  be  famous.  The  east  alley  is 
being  fitted  up  with  rowing  weights,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our  boat 
crew  in  winter. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  a  dramatic  entertainment  will  be 
given  in  the  chemical  lecture  room  of  Culver  Hall  within  a  week 
from  this  date.  We  have  not  received  a  full  programme,  but 
we  understand  it  will  consist  of  farces  and  selections  from  Dickens. 
The  best  talent  of  the  village  has  been  secured,  and  we  feel  warranted 
in  promising  the  Dartmouth  public  a  rich  treat.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  devoted  to  lighting  the  streets  of  Hanover. 
We  hope  the  entertainment  will  be  patronized  by  all  the  public  spirited 
people  of  the  village,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

Walking  up  Faculty  Avenue  the  other  evening,  the  brilliant  light  of 
a  street  lamp  fell  upon  our  eyes.  We  were  as  much  surprised  as  if  it 
had  been  a  volcano — and  a  good  deal  more  pleased.  This  phenomenon, 
so  strange  in  Hanover,  may  be  seen  almost  any  evening  at  the  head  of 
Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock's  lane.  We  trust  this  is  but  a  sample  that  has 
been  set  up  to  show  the  public  what  we  are  to  have  by  and  by.  The 
gas  company  deserves  much  credit  for  what  it  has  already  done,  and  it 
will  deserve  much  more  when  the  streets  of  Hanover  are  well  lighted. 
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The  SaUags  Would. 


Oxford  University  celebrates  its  1000th  anniversary  this  yenr. 

Miami  has  abolished  all  prizes  and  honors. — Ex. 

Delta  Kappa  has  a  new  chapter  at  Union. 

The  Yale  Record  seriously  advises  the  formation  of  debating  socie- 
ties. 

Dr.  John  Lord  is  lecturing  at  Amherst. 

Dr.  John  Lord's  lectures  are  very  popular,  and  the  Seminary's  all 
go. — Trinity  Tablet. 

A  burlesque  on  the  Yale  Lit.  has  been  published,  containing  a 
"prize  essay",  etc. 

The  ladies  at  Cornell  seem  to  be  causing  trouble.  Didn't  we  tell 
you  the  cow  would  eat  the  grindstone  ? 

The  annual  income  of  Oxford  is  a  million  dollars. 

Notman  will  photograph  Froude  and  Tyndall. 

Pres.  Brown  has  a  class  in  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.  This  is 
optional. — Hamilton  Lit. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  discourages  the  employment  of  professional 
trainers.  % 

The  Nassau  Lit.  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  college  magazines. 

Will  the  Brunonian  please  tell  us  where  Kufus  Choate's  Valedictory 
has  been  in  print  before  ?    We  had  it  from  the  manuscript. 

The  Medical  College,  the  Law  School  and  Dudley  University  at  Al- 
bany and  Union  College  (Schenectady)  have  united  to  form  the  Union 
University.    Yale  and  Dartmouth  will  soon  be  left  alone. 

The  Chinese,  having  made  a  translation  of  Euclid  into  the  language 
of  their  flowery  kingdom,  call  it  the  "  Science  of  flow  Much." — Union 
Magazine. 

A  million  dollars  have  been  given  to  Princeton  within  four  years, 
yet  Pres.  McCosh  has  never  asked  for  a  dollar  of  it.  He  says  he  does 
not  wish  the  text  of  his  funeral  sermon  to  be,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  certain  beggar  died  and  was  buried." — Ex. 

Yale  is  trying  to  get  Josh  Ward  as  trainer. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Record  :  Sired  by  the  old  Courant  board  and 
dammed  by  the  whole  college. — Yale  Courant. 

The  Williams  Vidette  has  an  interesting  article  on  '  Icelandic  Life' 
by  Pres.  Chadbourne. 

Thus  the  Chronicle  in  regard  to  the  Mich.  Agric.  Coll.  This  year 
there  are  131  students,  besides  valuable  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
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Two  of  Darwin's  sons  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite.  It  is 
said  the  monkeys  were  half  tickled  to  death  to  see  them,  and  asked 
kindly  after  their  father. — Collegian. 

The  Chronicle  tells  the  story  of  a  Junior,  unusually  conscientious, 
who  has  had  a  fall.  Being  called  up  in  Physics  when  not  prepared  he 
slipped  quickly  down  behind  the  seats.  The  Prof,  quietly  surveyed  the 
situation  a  while  and  then  remarked :  "  Mr.  W your  ears  are  stick- 
ing wp." 

We  understand  that  there  is  offered  a  reward  of  five  dollars  to  any 
student  who  can  sing  a  college  song  through  without  blundering. — Yo- 
lante.  To  be  modest,  we  think  Dartmouth  can  furnish  407  successful 
competitors. 

Out  of  eighty-two  publications  received  this  month,  none  is  more 
noticeable  or  more  welcome  than  the  Vassar  Miscellany. 

Epigram  on  a  quilt : 

Piece,  piece,  piece,  and  lo  a  counterpane. 
May  each  fair  sleeper  here 
Find  peace,  peace,  peace 
And  ne'er  encounter  pain. 

— Vassar  Mis. 

A  new  chapel  has  been  built  at  Rugby,  costing  $50,000. 

A  Cornell  freshman  wanted  to  know  what  studies  he  would  have  to 
take  in  the  optional  course.  Think  how  a  prescribed  curriculum  would 
hamper  such  a  genius. 

The  "  shinney"  furor  does  not  abate. — College  Mercury. 

The  advice  of  the  Williams  Review,  that  handsome  paper,  is  good, 
but  a  little  stale,  as  we  have  already  purchased  a  new  cedar  lap-streak. 

The  College  Argus  proposes  a  gymnastic  exhibition  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Wesleyan  boat  club. 

The  items  in  the  Union  Mag.  are  full  and  spicy. 

The  Brunonian  gives  the  initials  of  its  contributors,  the  Union  Mag. 
their  names  in  full.  A  good  practice.  "  A  search  for  a  heroine"  in  the 
last  Brunonian  is  more  readable  than  most  undergraduate  productions. 

Mrs.  Partington  doesn't  see  how  a  Christian  minister  can  preach  a 
bacchanalian. — Ex. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  our  lady  geologists  had  the  best  "pony"  in  the 
class,  examination  day. — Chronicle.     Aha! 

The  Brunonian  claims  that  Brown  students  are  guilty  of  the  poorest 
puns  on  record.  Take  a  sample  from  three  pages  of  that  magazine  and 
doubt  it  if  you  can.  "Z.  is  a  boating  man,  and  wastes  (waists)  more 
important  time  on  the  oar,  d'ye  see  ?  (Odyssey,)  than  he  does  on  the  bold 
strokes,  or  rudiments  {rudderments)  of  the  great  work"  I 

Since  the  prosecution  of  Woodhull  &  Claflin  there  has  been  a  mark- 
ed improvement  in  the  Yale  Courant. — Yale  Lit. 

The  College  Courant  insists  that  it  is  not  an  organ  of  Yale. 
Vol.  Vi. — xx. 
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The  University  Herald  seems  to  be  the  first  to  speak  in  praise  of  the 
Record.    If  we  are  not  too  late,  please  count  us  second. 

Pres.  White  has  presented  a  $40,000  residence  to  Cornell,  to  be  used 
as  the  presidential  mansion. 

A  Junior  proposed  to  a  young  lady  and  was  refused.  Lamenting 
his  misfortune  to  a  Senior  he  was  referred  to  James  iv.  3 :  "  Ye  receive 
not  because  ye  ask  a-miss."    He  is  going  for  a  widow  next. — Targum. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  may  be  a  finely  printed  paper  and  take  the 
lead  of  college  journals  in  poetry,  but  it  is  a  little  weak  when  it  comes 
to  criticism.  It  not  only  failed  to  appreciate  our  Prize  Essay  but  mis- 
took in  a  ridiculous  manner  the  opinions  of  the  author.  It  charges  him 
of  being  so  terribly  pious,  bigoted  and  narrow-minded,  of  hating  athe- 
ists with  such  holy  horror,  that  for  him  to  write  or  reason  is  impossible. 
j  We  remember  Carleton  was  once  chaplain  of  the  "  Cadets"  of  '72,  but 
certainly  never  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  him.  Poor  "  Guy!"  you 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  judge  without  mercy,  yet  in 
utter  darkness.  The  essay,  however,  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  com- 
petent judges  along  with  any  of  the  Advocate's.  Guess  again,  Mr.  Ad- 
vocate. 


We  need  not  speak  of  the  loss  the  world  of  culture  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Professor  Hadley.  It  is  well  known  and  widely  felt.  His 
rare  ability  and  scholarly  attainments  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  educators,  and  his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  not  soon,  we  fear, 
to  be  filled. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


'23.  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Badger  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  29th. 
He  was  located  at  New  London  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1833,  when 
he  removed  to  Concord  and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Mer- 
rimack County.  From  1846  until  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  actively- 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

'39.  Rev.  Alfred  Stevens,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Westminster,  Yt.,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  Legislature  of  Vermont. 

'39.  Rev.  Horace  Eaton  D.  D.  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

'42.  Hon.  John  S.  Sanborn  of  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  a  brother  of  Prof. 
E.  D.  Sanborn,  has  been  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Can- 
ada. 

'42.  Rev.  Jonas  Fletcher  is  Principal  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro- 
ton,  Mass. 

'54.    Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Pittsfield,  1ST.  H. 

'58.     R.  W.  Shenk  is  practicing  law  at  Lancaster,  Penn. 

'59.  A.  W.  Tenney,  during  the  last  campaign  in  New  York,  won 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  on  the  "  stump." 

'61.  C.  W.  Chase,  for  a  time  of  '61,  is  Clerk  of  the  District  Court, 
and  a  successful  lawyer  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 

'64.  A.  W.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  '72, 
has  received  a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Blackstone,  Mass. 

'65.  C.  S.  D.  Parker  Spoflford  is  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot and  Union  Rivers  Railroad. 

'65.  C.  S.  D.  C.  H.  Treat  is  carrying  on  a  large  importing  business 
at  Bangor,  Me. 

'67.  Alfred  A.  Thomas  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  by  the  Liberals  and  Democrats. 

'67.  B.  C.  Noyes  is  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

'67.  C.  S.  D.  Geo,  H.  Allen,  City  Engineer  at  Manchester,  N.  H.} 
is  visiting  his  friends  in  Hanover,  accompanied  by  a  happy  bride. 

'68.  F.  C.  Hathaway  of  Morrisville,  Vt,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Education. 

'69.  O.  W.  Folsom  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  31.  President  Smith  preach- 
ed the  sermon;  Dr.  S.  J.  Spalding,  '42,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer; 
Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows,  '64,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  and  Rev.  J, 
Powell,  '66,  the  charge  to  the  people, 
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'69.  A.  F.  Blaisdell  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

'69.  C.  S.  D.  D.  F.  Thompson  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

71.  The  members  of  the  class  of  '71  will  please  communicate  with 
their  Secretary,  A.  R.  Savage,  at  Northfield,  Vt.,  without  delay. 

'71.    H.  A.  Hazen  is  studying  Engineering  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'71.  H.  D.  Wyatt  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at  Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn. 

'72.     Anson  L.  Keyes  is  in  the  Albany,  IS".  Y.,  Law  School. 

'72.  C.  H.  Wead  is  about  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

'72.  Alvah  H.  Morrill  was  married  in  Wells,  Me.,  Dec.  3d,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lake  Hubbard,  of  Wells. 

'72.  J.  B.  Mills  has  recently  entered  the  law  office  of  Huse  and 
Briggs,  Manchester,  1ST.  H.,  as  a  student. 

'72.     William  Jarvis  is  studying  dentistry  at  Claremont,  N.  H. 

'72.     C.  W.  Sanborn  is  "  Railroad  Boss,"  at  Wakefield,  N.  H. 

'72.  C.  H.  Clement  is  teaching  in  the  California  Military  School, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

'72.    J.  A.  Freeman  is  in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 

'72.  G.  A.  Willey  is  studying  medicine  in  New  York  City.  Address 
25  E.  31st  street. 

'72.  E.  D.  Mason  is  teaching  in  the  Ayers  Latin  School,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

'72.  W.  P.  Fowler  is  in  Boston  and  not  Concord,  and  A.  R.  Evans  is 
at  Gorham,  N.  H.  instead  of  Gorham,  Me.,  as  stated  in  the  November 
number. 

'72.  C.  S.  D.  F.  H.  Chamberlain  is  in  the  employ  of  Geo.  Hough- 
ton, boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  at  Hudson,  Mass. 

'72.     C.  S.  D.    William  Higgins  is  reading  real  estate  law  at  Chicago. 

'72.  C.  S.  D.  E.  D.  Merrill  has  been  engaged  on  a  railroad  survey 
from  Rutland,  Vt.,  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

'72.  C.  S.  D.  G.  A.  Miller  is  draughtsman  on  the  Burlington,  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  at  Burlington.  Iowa. 

'72.     C.  S.  D.    L.  C.  Wead  is  reading  law  at  Malone,  N.  Y. 

'72.  C.  S.  D.  A.  F.  Elder  is  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Railroad. 

'72.  C.  S.  D.  R.  G.  Pike  has  been  engaged  on  the  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  Railroad. 


END   OF  VOLUME  SIXTH. 
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